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Sometime during the early part of December the General Office will 
send to all secretaries of local unions an election blank, and we urgent- 
ly request that immediately after the officers of the local unions are 
elected that this blank be filled out properly, giving the name and ad- 
dress of each and every officer, together with the time and place of 
holding meetings, and forward same to the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer. The filling out of these election blanks is of more importance to 
the General Office than most of our members think. It gives us an 
opportunity to correspond with each and every officer whenever neces- 
sary, and it is only a few minutes’ work on the part of the Secretary to 
take care of this matter. 


The new constitution is now ready for distribution. Every mem- 
ber of our local unions should have in his possession a copy of the laws 
of our International organization. These constitutions are sold to the 
local unions at 5 cents per copy. See to it that your local union purchases 
a sufficient number to supply each and every one of its members. 


——— 
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WHAT TUBERCULOSIS COSTS 
IN WAGES 


ORKINGMEN are 
always aroused 
when an employer 
or a group of em- 
ployers suggest a 
reduction in wages. 
How many of the 
men who read this 

article ever stop to think of the en- 
ormous sums of money they are 
losing in wages every year due to 
one preventable disease, tuberculo- 
sis. 

A careful study of 500 Boston 
men who had consumption, and 
most of whom died with it, has re- 
vealed the fact that these 500 men 
alone lost over $425,000 in wages 
as a result of this disease. The in- 
vestigators in this study were not 
guessing; they actually looked up 
the wages that the various men had 
been getting when they were taken 
sick; the length of time they were 
sick, and thus the amount of money 
they lost could easily be figured up. 
Each of these men lost on an aver- 
age in hard cash nearly $1,000 in 
wages alone, to say nothing of the 
enormous loss to his family and the 
community and the uncomputed 
suffering that this disease caused. 
It was found that out of the 500 
men, 495 had to give up their. work 
because of tuberculosis, and that 
the average number of weeks of 
complete disability when they could 
do nothing, ranged from fifty-eight 
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to eighty-nine, . depending on 
whether the men were living or 
dead at the time of investigation. 
The average rate of wages was 
about $11.50 and the total loss 
amounted to $426,039. 


A most conservative estimate 
would place the number of deaths 
of workingmen from tuberculosis 
last year at 50,000. If, on an aver- 
age, every one of them lost $1,000 
in wages, the total wage loss would 
amount to $50,000,000 in one year. 
The actual loss is probably consid- 
erably larger than that sum, a num- 
ber of writers placing it as high as 
150,000,000. It will be plain, 
however, to every workingman 
from these figures that an attack of 
- tuberculosis means a serious loss in 
money, happiness, and health. How 
can this disease be warded off? Just 
a few suggestions may save you 
money. Read them carefully. 


1. Live in the fresh air as much 
as you can. You may have to work 
inside, but by keeping a window 
open and by getting a few deep 
breaths of outdoor air at frequent 
intervals, you can help to insure 
your health. If you are at home, 
keep the windows open, and always 
sleep with plenty of fresh air circu- 
lating through the room. Outdoor 
play and exercise are to be pre- 
ferred. 

2. Eat all the good, plain food 
you can digest comfortably. Eata 
variety of foods, not all meat or all 
vegetables, but some of various 
kinds, such as fruit, meats, fish, 
vegetables, milk, eggs, ete. Your 
stomach, bowels, liver and other di- 
gestive organs require three things 
primarily, nourishing foods, li- 
quids, particularly water, and bulk. 
Many things you eat, such as some 
vegetables, do not nourish the body 
but they are needed for bulk in 
your intestines to prevent constipa- 
tion. What you eat will determine 
to a large extent your ability to re- 
sist attacks of tuberculosis and 
other diseases. 





8. Rest is as necessary to health 
as is food or air. Some people re- 
quire more rest than others, but 
every working man or=avoman 
should try to get at least eight 
hours of rest every night or day in 
bed. Besides this, everyone should 
find opportunity to rest and relax 
while at work or between periods 
of work. One may relax without 
stopping work, simply by changing 
or shifting one’s position or task. 
If you work hard with your hands 
during the day, a certain amount 
of mental work at night may be a 
recreation. It is monotony of work, 
doing the same thing over and over, 
day in and day out in the same way 
that kills. Anyone can break the 
monotony if he tries. 

4. This leads us to suggest rec- 

reation or play or exercise as a part 
of your daily life. Don’t play so 
that you become all tired out, for 
then the play is dangerous. Every- 
one needs some play, but not too 
much. You can’t work all day and 
dance and carouse all night and 
keep your health. Sooner or later 
the strongest constitution will 
b¥eak and the resistance:to disease 
will become so low that the onset 
of tuberculosis or other disease can- 
not be avoided. 
5. A hundred more rules and 
suggestions might be given, but 
enough has been said to show that 
the safeguarding of your health 
against tuberculosis depends to a 
large extent upon you. If you live 
a clean, regular life, your chances 
of escaping tuberculosis are far 
better than those of the man who 
burns the candle of his life at both 
ends and who pays no attention to 
his greatest wealth, his own health. 
—National Association. 


Perseverance is more prevailing 
than violence, and many things 
which cannot be overcome when 
they are together yield themselves 
up when taken little by little.— 
Plutarch. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF SUCCESS 


E, who are engaged 

in the labor move- 
ment, sometimes 
become confused 
regarding princi- 
ples and policies, 
mistaking one for 
the other. This is 
not due to lack of intelligence, but 
rather to lack of thoughtful consid- 
eration of the matter. When we 
clearly understand the difference 
between principles and policies and 
methods, between the purpose 
which brings us together and the 
tools with which we expect to carry 
out that purpose, a long step to- 
ward a better understanding and 
greater harmony will have been 
taken. 

The distinction between princi- 
ples and policies and methods ought 
to be clear. Principles express our 
purpose, policies and method are 
the ways and means by which we 
accomplish that purpose. 

Men are drawn and held together 
by principles and they can not sur- 
render them unless they experience 
a change of heart. 

While policies must be estab- 
lished and methods adopted in a 
practical way, they are secondary 
in importance. | 


Reasonable men can subordinate 
themselves to the will of the ma- 
jority as to policies and methods, 
but they can never surrender the 
the fundamental principles upon 
which their organization is found- 
ed. 


If our organization is worth any- 
thing it ought to succeed. In order 
to make any organization success- 
ful unity of action is necessary. To 
secure unity of action concord upon 
the fundamental principles of the 
organization is essential. Differ- 
ences may exist regarding methods 
and policies and still unity of action 
can obtain if the membership is 
alive to its responsibilities. 





The great underlying purpose of 
labor organization is to make this 
a better world to live in for those 
who toil. All who are in sympathy 
with this purpose should be able 
and willing to co-operate with one 
another. No one who believes ine 
putting his own interest above that 
of his fellow worker can consistent- 
ly belong to a union, because this 
is contrary to its fundamental pur- 
pose. Men must be in sympathy 
with one another before they can 
act together as a unit. There are 
great evils to be remedied; agree- 
ing as to the fundamental purpose 
of our organization, are we to fold 
our hands and declare that it is no 
use to try because we differ as to 
how to run our organization? Let 
us answer by holding fast to our 
principles, and at the same time 
hold council, give and take as to 
policies and methods, respect the 
opinions of others and abide by the 
result. 

If our hearts are right on the es- 
sential thing, faith in the funda- 
mental purpose of making this a 
better world to live in for wage 
earners and their wives and chil- 
dren, why can’t we allow latitude 
and difference of opinion as to ways 
and means? The trouble is that 
we magnify the secondary things 
and lose sight of the things which 
are of real moment. | 

Our organization has been suc- 
cessful in the past because the 
membership has been a unit in its 
faith regarding its purpose and has 
permitted a wide latitude in minor 
matters. We can attain a still 
greater degree of success by united 
action brought about by harmony 
based upon understanding. . This 
understanding will bring home to 
us that policies may change in a 
day, but principles are eternal; that 
permanent success is based pri- 

(Continued on Page 16.) 














(By Thos. L. Hughes.) 


N November 1, last, the wage agreement of our Truck 
Drivers’ Local Union No. 705, Chicago, expired. This lo- 
cal, as is well known, is the largest one affiliated with the 
International Union. For several weeks prior to the ex- 

piration of the agreement, which had been in operation for 
a period of three years, a committee composed of the four 
salaried officers of the local union held conferences “with the members 
of the Chicago Cartage Club, the employing team owners of Chicago. 
The question of hours and wages was discussed at several meetings, 
but the committee could come to no agreement. One of the hardest 
obstacles to overcome was the fact of their being two local unions of 
truck drivers in Chicago. One being an independent union, it was a 
hard matter to come to any understanding between the two organi- 
zations. 

On October 29 I was requested by the officers of Local Union 
No. 705 to visit Chicago and to endeavor to assist and advise the local 
union in its negotiations with their employers. At the first meeting 
the employers offered an increase of 50 cents per week to αἰ] team 
drivers; no offer, however, was made for the men driving automobiles. 
At a call meeting of the local union this proposition was presented to 
the membership, which was unanimously rejected and the committee 
requested to go back to their employers and try again. Several more 
meetings were held, and finally another offer of 75 cents was made by 
the employing team owners. Another meeting of the local union was 
held, and like the former one, the membership decided to reject the 
proposition submitted by the employers. The committee again returned 
to the employers and held several conferences, and they finally came 
to the conclusion that until such time as a committee from the inde- 
pendent truck drivers’ union would meet a committee from our local 
union, together with the team owners, that no settlement could be 
reached... Finally a conference was brought about between the com- 
mittees of the two local unions and a committee from the Team Owners’ 
Association, and an understanding on the wages of drivers of horses 
was made and the following day an agreement was reached covering 
the wages of the men driving automobiles. 

At a special call meeting of our local union, with over 1,500 men in 
attendance, the report of the committee was read, which gave to every 
man driving a team or automobile an increase in wages amounting to 
$1.50 per week. 

Of course there was no objection made by the membership in re- 
gard to wages, as that was the amount asked for in the original agree- 
ment submitted by the local union to their employers, but when it was 
explained that the new agreement was to be in force for a period of five 
years, some of the men who had done the least for Local Union No. 705 
objected as strongly as possible, but after a thorough explanation was 
made by the committee, a motion to coneur in their recommendation 
was adopted by a unanimous vote of the local union. 

In all my experience as a representative of our organization I never 
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witnessed a more pleased crowd of men—and why not? This last 
agreement was the best one ever signed by the local union in all its 
existence. In all the conferences with the employers and at all the 
meetings of the local union no harsh language was used and it was a 
revelation to one who in the past had to deal with the same employers 
and the members of this local union. The team owners were fair in 
all their dealings, trying to strike the best bargain possible, and, on the 
otħer hand, the representatives of the local union were doing their 
level best to get all that was possible for their membership. . I can also 
add that the membership who now make up the truck drivers’ local 
union are as far superior to the men of twelve years ago as day is to 
night—better behaved, gentlemanly, sober and respectful in their 
actions in their meetings. In fact it is now a pleasure to attend the 
meetings of this local union. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the officers of Local No. 705 
who acted as the wage scale committee for their local union. They 
worked day and night in the interest of those they represented, using 
good judgment at all times in their dealings with their employers, and 
were willing to listen to advice and counsel when offered. In fact, in 
my thirteen years’ experience in handling wage agreements I have 
never acted with a better committee and I believe, with all due respect 
to some of those who acted for this local union in the past, this com- 
mittee, composed of the officer's of Local Union No. 705, was the best 
that ever handled a wage agreement for that local union, and I am 
satisfied that during the month of December, when the election of offi- 
cers of this local union takes place, the membership will not forget 
those who did their duty, who watched and protected their interests 
and brought back to their homes a little more, so that they and their 
families might enjoy life a little more than they have in the past. 

For the benefit of the new members of Local No. 705, and for the 
information of our general membership, I am publishing a copy of the 
wages received by the membership of Local No. 705 since the inception 
of their organization, showing the wages paid each year up to the pres- 
ent one. These figures will show the benefits that the members of this 
local union have derived since its inception. 

I leave it to the readers of this magazine as to whether or not the 
teamsters’ union has accomplished anything for its membership. The 
single driver has received, through increase in wages since the incep- 
tion of Local No. 705, the sum of $1,924.00 over the salary paid before 
the union was started, and the double driver has received $2,782.00 
above the wages paid prior to the formation of this union. 

The membership has paid on an average of 60 cents dues per month 
into the local union, which amounts to $93.60, and which goes to show 
that their investment as members of our union has surely been a pay- 
ing one. 

Single drivers, prior to organizing, $9.00 per week. 

1902-1903 $10.00 per week, or $520.00 per year, increase over 


ο. ΗΠ Cir ΑΛΜΑ ΜΝΕΙΑ sy heath fal al SCAM catenin ep her $ 52.00 
19038-1904 11.00 per week, or 572.00 per year, increase over 
VEALE IOT ολ a AIE Ra ιν aA AE 104.00 
1904-1905 11.25 per week, or 585.00 per year, increase over 
EH tot ο irap BEV SORAAN OD RID ap DEN ng TRA NWO ot LA ΑΜΡΑ 117.00 


1905-1906 11.25 per week, or 585.00 per year, increase over 
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> 
1906-1907 11.25 per week, or 585.00 per year, increase over 
OAT le A W NASAR VENA e A A ὃν ος ρα ο Ache AE E A. 117.00 
1907-1908 11.25 per week, or 585.00 per year, increase over 
WOE LANT pE Catetet ο. ae αὶ» nye eked neds a E SLM ONES 117.00 
1908-1909 11.50 per week, or 598.00 per year, increase over 
Voar ΟΕ «σαν. ο ών a Dista ποσίν TAAS Beal 190.00 
1909-1910 12.00 per week, or 624.00 per year, increase over 
WEE Το LAR κα Αλ ον ών tens ἐν jute 156.00 
1910-1911 12.00 per week, or 624.00 per year, increase over 
Vean ο ο ο ως τῶν τς ιο orm RR ARN: de We Os Ακης Ἡ 156.00 
1911-1912 12.00 per week, or 624.00 per year, increase over 
VEAP ο Εκ Ys dos, ο ο edie ha cab eee Sohal an (AEN ν νε Δι em ken 156.00 
1912-1913 18.50 per week, or 702.00 per year, increase over 
ο μμ πμ ποπ μμ αρ που e AA oat 234.00 
1913-1914 13.50 per week, or 702.00 per year, increase over 
WAT ΜΕ Wa Nese θεόν οὖν, ον Ei) Αλ Howls foarte aaea terse fal neh TA 234.00 
1914-1915 138.50 per week, or 702.00 per year, increase over 
ατα ο ών κτλ δω E eA pike EAA aiid tate 234.00 
ΕΝ pS ak TA ANE a AN oh Smeal IM SOO TPC RMD οπής $1,924.00 


Double drivers, prior to organizing, $10.50 per week. 
1902-1903 $12.00 per week, or $624.00 per year, increase over 


το EION a Shires ah also “dite ως αλ se tale Sette shale ας $ 78.00 
1903-1904 13.00 per week, or 676.00 per year, increase over 
θη OO A A E AE E ata «cach EE EEA A on © ayes 130.00 
1904-1905 14.00 per week, or 728.00 per year, increase over 
Πρ Πα ΤΑΙΡΙ EEEE E E AE EENETI Αρ. 182.00 
1905-1906 14.00 per week, or 728.00 per year, increase over 
πο KR SOE AA A A rA ASSEN E SE AANA E AE TE 182.00 
1906-1907 14.00 per week, or 728.00 per year, increase over 
OPN Bem Peres RANSA EA A EAN AE ο TE OS 
1907-1908 14.00 per week, or 728.00 per year, increase over 
NFP ΟΣΑ Reet ude Ng κα ας iakaia ten A A cane savs 182.00 
1908-1909 14.50 per week, or 754.00 per year, increase over 
ώμο ο νι ος ων ΑΗ ορ Nha SAS on ie CARON T 19 208.00 
1909-1910 15.00 per week, or 780.00 per year, increase over 
εαν, TeV CASS yd ων Bun ολ Μο Melee oie αλ ορ ον ὁ 204.00 
1910-1911 15.00 per week, or 780.00 per year, increase over 
A ΕΟΟ ος ον aide She ta: oh Asc, or a ML LA milena SETTE S EOS EA, 234.00 
1911-1912 15.00 per week, or 780.00 per year, increase over 
νε he σσ εδ αγ, ἡλγς erm a ee AE regen Saeb ae 234.00 
1912-1913 16.50 per week, or 858.00 per year, increase over 
ο ΝΑΣ ΛΑΟΥΣ μμ πλαν 312.00 
1913-1914 16.50 per week, or 858.00 per year, increase over 
νοι AON gen eee μμ μμ μα vasdh MiP eve ο ο 312.00 
1914-1915 16.50 per week, or 858.00 per year, increase over 
MEAT Πο ο ο ον δω CAML ειν κι E Ανα νυν ών: 912.00 
νης, ΦΗΑ ΜΑ Ομ taal ah Sav ode ics ος $2,782.00 


The following is the agreement just signed covering the members 
of the Truck Drivers’ Local Union No. 705, beginning November 1, 1915, 
and continuing in full force and effect until October 31, 1920: 


MME HOSE WALONA otis acter an Bie Lelia Feet eee im soe a aE ενα etay ale a eE $15.00 
Single wagon and team attached ... i.e. ced ee eee wines 17.00 
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POUL πασσης ος αλ τς αν ο πω ο uate bus) Sas 15.00 
PPPOE NOSE πασοκ ο κι δα ών 20.00 
ο πο UV OUIS ο ιών ανα ως A NOS E Cd hid, «| λα ρα: 21.00 
ο ΙΟ ORAWA TONS Ως ὃς σα Romie Wea ολοι δα η ως ο ανα Mya 23.00 
NECA ο ΟΠΕ ΕΠΟΣ νο... ον tok νο ο κας aves κ ο ών ο ἕξ 18.00 
ΟΗΕ SEL GONDII CH ος άνω Reo a Αρ e ater Nenn ete 19.50 
Ως σα AMO ος as ee We ΜΑ eh tars and Bho ta. ήρεμο S 20.50 
FG CONG OHSOMMCUUTIICL |. κ μονη να & Bhd a νο ολ ην. 22.50 
μετα ORSO DEA TEC rol aks σος. οἱ τέως Riel whe ls ο, ος 24.50 
HERE EOE ASNO TIO, ο oy... ab Meme tea a ONT ο Ἠν 1ο” ee we vel 26.00 
SEVEN οι σπορ Πο ERER ο ait N aa: a aa a δρ. ὃς SKE De tos 27.00 
Pleci Πππιοίςε, Three TONS OE ΟΝΕ ο ρα Sa BRAD Lee eels ls 18.00 


will elect their officers. These elections mean much to cur or- 

ganization; both to the local union and the International. A 

local officer or the officer of a Joint Council may either be a 
benefit or a detriment to the local movement, and if he is a suc- 
cess in his local or in the joint council he is generally a great benefit to 
the general organization. Too little thought is sometimes given by our 
membership to the selection of the men to represent their local unions. 
Many of the members do not seem to care who is selected as their offi- 
cers, and that is where a mistake is made. Then again the good-fellow is 
elected without regard to his honesty or ability. Many of our local unions 
have paid the penalty for selecting the good-fellow as an officer; the 
man who cannot say “No,” and who wants to please every one, whether 
right or wrong. Many a good-fellow has been elected to office, and the 
first thing we hear in the General Office is a call for the General Auditor 
to go over the accounts of the local union, and generally a shortage is 
found. This information becomes public property: It hurts the union 
in the eyes of the public and discourages the membership to the extent 
that many drop out and refuse to pay dues. . 

What we want the local unions to do is to select the best men in 
their unions; men who are not afraid to do what is right regardless 
of the opinion of others; men who are reliable, honest and sober, and 
when this is done the local union’s affairs are in safe-keeping and will 
surely prosper. 

If you have, as officers of your union, men who are not honest and 
reliable, then this is the time to get busy and make a change, but if, on 
the other hand, you have a good set of officers who are doing good for 
your local union, it is your duty, as union men, to re-elect them and 
show them your appreciation for their good work. Do not make the 
statement that they have been there long enough, or that some one 
else should have the job. The man who spends his time day and night 
in the interest of his fellowmen is hard to find, and when you do find 
one, hang on to him just so long as he continues to do what is right and 
just by those he represents. Beware of the fellow who is always seek- 
ing office in the local union. You will generally find him opposed to 
everything that is advocated by your officers that is meant to benefit 
the conditions of your membership. 

Now let me ask each and every member of our International Union 
to attend the meetings of the organization; to be there on election day 


Γη: the month of December the majority of our local unions 
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and to cast your vote for the best element in your union to represent 
you as officers and to care for your interests in the future, and when 
this is done, in my opinion, nothing but success can crown your efforts. 


accumulated at the General Office during my absence 

attending our convention in San francisco, I left that 

city immediately after the adjournment of the conven- 
tion and came direct to Indianapolis, where I found that we had 
numerous requests for strike. endorsements, and many other mat- 
ters that were referred to the General Office by the convention. These 
matters needed attention at once. I was also anxious about the agree- 
ment of our Local Union No. 705, it being our largest local union, and 
knowing that if there was trouble with the employers, it might finally 
involve the entire organization in Chicago, and for that reason I decided 
not to return to San Francisco as a delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention, to which I was elected a delegate at our re- 
cent convention. President Tobin appointed Vice-President Casey to 
act in my stead and the interest of our organization has been amply 
taken care of by the other four delegates to that convention. 


O WING to the large amount . of correspondence that had 





T was indeed with sorrow and regret we learned of the death of 
I James Kirby, General President of the Brotherhood of Carpenters 

and Joiners of America. No man in the labor movement of our 

country was more sincere or honest. He worked hard night and 
day in the interest of his fellow trade unionists. He was first head of 
the National Building Trades of America, when it was last formed in 
Washington, D. C., in 1908, and three years ago was elected President 
of the carpenters. He was loved and honored by not only the member- 
ship of his own organization, but by every unionist in our country. 
His death was a severe shock to us, as we were neighbors in the same 
office building, and Brother Kirby had a cheery, smiling, happy disposi- 
tion that made everyone respect and love him. 

His. death is indeed a blow to the carpenters’ organization and his 
passing away is a loss to the entire labor movement of the country. 
He was a resident of South Chicago for many years and a very great 
help to our local No. 742 of that district. 

His death was rather sudden. We sure miss him, because he was 
a real man and our labor movement can ill-afford to let him go at this 
time, when we need fighters so badly, but Providence has ordained 
otherwise and we must bow our heads in submission and say to our de- 
parted co-worker, “‘Farewell, Jim, you have gone to your reward in the 
great beyond, where there is peace and no more strife, and when our 
turn comes our brightest hope is that we may again meet you never 
more to part.” 


‘Te General President, in his argument to the convention in en- 





deavoring to raise the per capita tax so that a death benefit 
might be paid by the International Union to the family of any 
deceased member in good standing, read the following report 
to the convention, and it was ordered published in the Journal, on mo- 
tion of Delegate Neer of Local No. 753, Milk Wagon Drivers, of Chicago. 
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The convention decided not to establish the death benefit, thereby refus- 
ing to endorse the General President’s recommendation. 

It was also requested by Delegate Neer that the General President 
find out, if possible, what dues were paid by the local unions affiliated 
with the International Unions mentioned below. This information | 
eannot be obtained at this time, as these local unions have the power to 
establish whatever dues they see fit to establish, and each city and town 
may differ as to the dues. Many International Unions, however, set a 
minimum due, such as the sheet metal workers, whose constitution 
states that the dues of.a local union must not be lower than $1.25 per 
month: 

Carpenters and Joiners’ Union pay death benefit of from $100.00 
to $200.00, $50.00 death benefit for member’s wife and $400.00 disabil- 
ity benefit. Per capita tax, 25 cents per month, and an assessment of 
$1.00 per member per year. 

Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association pay death benefit of $100.00 
to $150.00; per capita tax 50 cents*per month. Thirty’per cent. of the 
per capita goes into this fund. 

Molders’ International Union—Death benefit, $100.00 to $200.00 
$5.40 per week sick benefit; out of work benefits equal to thirteen 
weeks’ dues; per capita 40 cents per week—55 per cent. of per capita 
placed in general fund, out of which death benefit is paid—20 per cent. 
for sick benefit, 8 cents of which is used for out of work benefit. 

Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers—Death benefit, $50.00; per 
capita 20 cents per month—15 cents placed in general fund, out of which 
death benefit is paid—5 cents for defense fund. 

Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ Union—Death benefit, $100.00; per 
capita 30 cents per member per month and $1.00 initiation fee. Death 
benefit paid out of general fund. 

Pattern Makers’ League—Death benefit of $50.00 to $400.00; sick 
benefit, $4.00 per week; per capita, $1.00 per month, 20 cents for death 
benefit. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes and Bartenders’ Union—Death 
benefit, $50.00; per capita, 20 cents per member per month, 7 cents of 
which goes into the death benefit fund. 

International Typographical ,Union—Death benefit from $75.00 to 
$400.00; per capita tax for this alone, one-half of 1 per cent..of total 
earnings, amounting to about 48 cents per month per member, out of 
which death: benefit is paid. Old age pension, $5.00 per week for mem- 
bers of sixty years of age; per capita tax for this, one-half of 1 per cent. _ 
of total earnings. 

Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, Brass and Silver Workers—Death 
benefit, $50.00 to $200.00; per capita, 70 cents per member per month, 45 
cents of which is placed in the general fund, out of which death benefit 
is paid. 

Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Workers’ Union—Death benefit 
from $50.00 to $200.00; per capita, 50 cents per member per month, 10 
cents placed in death benefit fund. 

Machine Printers and Color Mixers’ Union—Death benefit of 
$200.00, which is raised by assessing each member 50 cents. 

` Tobacco Workers’ International Union—Death benefit, $50.00; 40 
per cent. of revenue received placed in death benefit fund. . 
Stove Mounters’ International Union—Death benefit of $100.00; 
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per capita, 15 cents per member per week; 15 per cent. of weekly per 
capita placed in death benefit fund. | 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers—Death benefit from $50.00 
to $300.00; $25.00 death benefit for member’s wife; per capita, 30 cents 
per member per month; $1.00 initiation, 50 cents for reinstatement; 50 
per cent. set aside for death benefit fund. 

Brotherhood of Operative Potters—Death benefit of $50.00 to 
$200.00; per capita, 15 cents per month for each male member and 10 
cents per month for female members, from which death benefit is paid. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers—Death benefit of 
$25.00 to $100.00; 5 cents of the per capita is placed in death benefit 
fund, and also $1.00 reinstatement fee. 

International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union—Death ben- 
efit of $100.00; per capita, 50 cents per member per month, placed in 
general fund, out of which death benefit is paid. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Death benefit, $150.00; per 
capita, 50 cents per member per month, 15 cents of which is placed in 
the death benefit fund. 

United Hatters’ Union—Death benefit from $100.00 to $300.00; 
per capita tax, 2 per cent. of the earnings of its members, placed in gen- 
eral fund, out of which all benefits are paid. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen—Death benefit of $50.00 to 
$100.00; per capita tax, 35 cents, 5 cents of which is used for death 
benefit. 

Textile Workers—Death benefit of $50.00. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association—Death benefit of $500.00, for 
which each member of the union is required to pay 10 cents assessment 
on each death. 

Hod Carriers and Common Laborers’ Union—Death benefit from 
$50.00 to $100.00; per capita, 15 cents per member per month and $1.00 
initiation fee, which is placed in general fund, out of which all expenses 
are paid. 

Glassworkers—Death benefit from $50.00 to $75.00; disability ben- 
efit, $75.00 to $1.00; per capita tax, 40 cents per month, placed in gen- 
eral fund, from which all payments are made. 

Tunnel and Subway Constructors’ Union—Death benefit $75.00 to 
$150.00, which is paid by an assessment of 20 cents on each member 
per death. 

Switchmen’s Union—Death benefit ranging from $375.00 to 
$1,500.00, for which a premium of 65 cents to $2.50 is charged. 

Cigar Makers’ Union—Death benefit from $50.00 to $550.00; $3.00 
per week out of work benefit; $5.00 per week sick benefit.. All moneys 
received are placed in a general fund, out of which all benefits and ex- 
penses are paid. Last year it cost $4.40 per member to pay this death 
benefit of $550.00. 

Leather Workers—Death benefit of $40.00 to $100.00; also sick 
benefit of $5.00 per week; dues 30 cents per week for beneficiary mem- 
bers; 20 cents per week for non-beneficiary, in addition local with over 
fourteen members pays to International two-thirds of all initiation fees 
and dues. 

Sheet Metal Workers—Death benefit of $100.00; per capita, 40 
cents per member per month, out of which 5 cents is placed in death 
benefit fund. (Convention, just held, raised tax to 50 cents per month.) 

Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers—Death benefit of $100.00 to 
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$200.00; per capita is 25 cents per member per month, and twice a year 
an assessment of 25 cents is levied on each member. 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union—Death benefit, $50.00 to $100.00; 
disability benefit, $100.00; sick benefit of $5.00 per week. The general 
fund, out of which all benefits are paid, is made up of two-thirds of all 
receipts from initiation fees, dues and fines, and all receipts from assess- 
ments that may be levied. 

Street and Electrical Railway Employes pay a disability benefit, a 
death benefit and an old age benefit, but a member is entitled to only 
one of these claims. These benefits run from $100.00 to $800.00; per 
capita, 50 cents per member per month, 26 cents of which is placed in 
the disability, death and old age fund. Should the fund become ex- 
hausted they may levy an assessment, not to exceed $1.00 per year. 

Electrical Workers—Death benefit of $100.00 to $300.00; 5 cents 
of monthly per capita placed in this fund and in addition a semi-annual 
assessment of 50 cents a month must be paid by members for this fund. 

Coopers’ International Union—Death benefit of $100.00. Death 
benefit fund created by assessment of 20 cents per member, and when 
fund falls below $1,000.00 they levy the assessment. 

Photoengravers pay death benefit; tuberculosis benefit of $7.00 per 
week; per capita, 70 cents per month on journeymen member and 25 
cents on apprentices in their fifth year. Death benefit is paid from gen- 
eral fund, amount $100.00. Sixty per cent. of per capita is placed in 
general fund, 20 per cent. in tuberculosis fund and 20 per cent. in de- 
fense fund. 

Granite Cutters—Death benefit of $50.00 to $200.00; loss of sight 
benefit of $500.00. General dues are $1.00 per month. All moneys re- 
ceived by local unions, outside of essential expenses and $10.00, must 
be placed in general fund of the International, out of which all benefits, 
such as death, sight and old age pension of $60.00 is paid. Five per 
cent. of all income received at International placed in loss of sight fund, 
and if fund gets below $1,000.00, assessment of 50 cents may be issued. 

Paper Makers’ International—Death benefit of $50.00 to $800.00. 
For male help per capita is 55 cents, for female 30 cents, 10 cents of 
which is placed in death benefit fund. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men—Death benefit of $100.00. Every 
member, upon joining, must pay into death benefit fund $2.00, and 
when fund gets below $300.00 or $400.00 an assessment of $2.00 is 
levied on all members who participate in this fund. 

Quarry Workers—Death benefit of $50.00 to $125.00; per capita, 35 
cents, to send to headquarters, together with half initiation, fines, as- 
sessments of local once a month placed in general fund, out of which 
death benefit is paid. 

Railroad Telegraphers have mutual benefit department and mem- 
bers eligible to that department are issued certificates, Series A $300.00, 
B $500.00 and C $1,000.00, and on January and July 1 of each year 
those holding certificate for $300.00 must pay $1.20; $500.00, $1.80; 
$1,000.00, $3.60. May levy assessment if. necessary. 

Retail Clerks’ Union—Death benefit from $25.00 to $200.00; 25 
cents per capita, and two special assessments each year, or a total of 
$3.50 per member per year, and sick benefit of $5.00 per week, all paid 
out of general fund. 

Plumbers and Steamfitters’ Union—Death benefit of $100.00; sick 
benefit of $5.00 per week. Their revenue consists of 40 per cent. of dues, 
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initiation fees and reinstatement fees paid to the local unions, placed 
in a general fund, out of which all expenses are paid, as well as all 
benefits. 

Piano and Organ Workers’ International Union—Death benefit from 
$50.00 to $800.00, $40.00 for death of member’s wife; sick or disability, 
$5.00 per week, paid from general fund. 

Wood Carvers’ International Union—Death benefit, $150.00; $50.00 
on death of member’s wife; 25 cents assessment paid by each member 
when initiated, and when fund gets below $600.00 assessment of 25 








cents per member is levied. 


Lithographers of America—Death benefit from $50.00 to $500.00, 
which is paid from the general fund, and when the fund falls below 


$22,000.00 they levy an assessment of 50 cents per member. 


Per capita 


tax to the general fund is $1.00 per quarter. 


PIN-MONEY GIRL A DETRI- 
MENT TO BONI FIDE 
TOILER 


No man should permit his daugh- 
ter or sister to work at any kind of 
wagepaying occupation unless driv- 
en to do so by actual necessity. We 
have in mind when we say this the 
thousands of girls who are not 
compelled to work for a living, but 
go out seeking employment that 
they. might have what they call 
“pin money.” “Just to have some- 
thing to ἄο, is the way some tell 
it. Little as they think it, their 
‘yin money” wage sets the scale 
for the women who are compelled 
to work in order to live. It enables 
the unscrupulous employer to fix 
a wage scale below what any wo- 
man can live upon comfortably. It 
is the cause of the $5 scale, and also 
the cause of the excessive hours of 
toil for women. It is a system that 
makes it impossible for thousands 
of needy women to secure a wage 
that will feed and clothe them com- 
fortably, and then there are the 
widows with little children to think 
of, to be clothed and to be fed, and 
they are dependent upon this scale 
fixed by the “pin money” girl. Fa- 
thers, mothers and women’s clubs 
all over the land should speak out 
against the “pin money” girl—not 
to blame her, for she is a good but 
thoughtless girl—but in order that 


she may be made to know the harm 
she is doing.—Baltimore Trade 
Unionist. 


SOME VERY VITAL FACTS 


The Manley report which the 
United States Industrial Relations 
Commission has just ordered sub- 
mitted to Congress declares the fol- 
lowing to be the conditions of labor 
and industry in America: 

Of the millions and millions of 
workingmen in this country, one- 
third are poverty stricken. 

Thirty-seven per cent. of wives 
and mothers of workingmen are 
forced to do hard work themselves 
to help keep the wolf from the door. 

Five hundred dollars is the an- 
nual income of half of the wage- 
earning fathers. | 
= Less than $15 per week is the 
wages of two-thirds of the adult 
male workers. 

Nearly half of the women work- 
ers earn less than $6 per week. 

Three or more persons occupy 
every sleeping room in thirty-seven 
per cent. of the workers’ homes. 

Babies of the poor die three 
times as fast as those of the rich. 

Nearly twenty per cent. of the 
school children of this country are 
underfed and undernourished. 

One out of every twelve corpses 
in New York is buried in the pot- 
ter’s field. 


SESMA DENSE 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Being 
unable to reach the members of our 
organization west of Chicago in- 
dividually, I wish to thank them 
through the columns of our Journal 
for the very pleasant time shown us 
outside of the hours of the conven- 
tion. In my experience in the move- 
ment I have never attended a con- 
vention including the American 
Federation of Labor where the 
effort was made to please and show 
each one as pleasant and profitable 
a time as at our own convention in 
San Francisco, and that is. in no 
way finding fault with any previous 
convention. I think the boys are 
unanimous in the opinion that 
Brother Decker from No. 226 is en- 


titled to the medal as secretary of’ 


the Entertainment Committee. 
And it is indeed a pleasure to see 
the difference in the attitude and 
caliber of the delegates of the 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers over what they were a 
few years ago. I believe it was one 
of the best things that has ever 
happened to our movement when 
the convention in Indianapolis de- 
cided to go to the coast this year. 
It gave the boys there an opportu- 
nity that possibly they will never 
have again of seeing the convention 
in action. 
ο {also want to thank the delegates 
for selecting me as a delegate to the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
I also want to apologize to them for 
not being able to return to San 
Francisco to attend this convention. 
I was counting much on the return 
trip to the coast in addition to at- 
tending the convention. I was look- 
ing forward to renewing my 
acquaintance with many of the 


boys in and around San Francisco 
and having the opportunity of at- 
tending some of their meetings, 
which privilege was denied me 
when there for lack of time, but on 
my return home I found such a 
volume of work in and around the 
office that it was an utter impossi- 
bility for me to leave. It is aston- 
ishing how much will accumulate in 
two weeks, and I assure you it was 
with much regret that I gave up the 
trip, feeling as I did that it held 
many points of education and inter- 
est, as well as many moments of 
pleasure. 
Fraternally yours, 
W. A. NEER. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Not hav- 
ing written anything for the maga- 
zine for some time past, I believe 
this the opportune time to write 
and inform you, as well as the mem- 
bers of our organization, of the fact 
that we have been successful in our 
negotiations with our employers 
for an increase of $1.50 per week 
for teamsters and $1.50 to $2.00 per 
week for chauffeurs, to take effect 
November 1, 1915. While the situ- 
ation at times looked very doubtful 
as far as receiving any increase 
was concerned, I wish to say that 
we have our General Secretary, 
Thos. L. Hughes, to thank for our 
victory. Day and night he assisted 
our committee both at meetings of 
employers and of local union, and I 
am frank to admit that through his 
efforts our local union was saved 
and the members persuaded from 
taking action which they would 
have regretted for all time. In be- 
half of the wage scale committee 
and also the members of this local 
union I wish to extend to Brother 
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Hughes our sincere appreciation 
for the services he rendered us in 
this matter. 
Fraternally yours, 
HARRY HANSON, 
Sec.-Treas., L. U. No. 705. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I am 
writing you a few lines to let you 
know that the teamsters of Des 
Moines are still coming in good 
shape. We have added to our mem- 
bership several new members in 
the last two months. Mr. C. W. 
Flynn, one of our loyal members, 
had his arm fractured and his 
elbow dislocated and was in the 
hospital for some time. He is, how- 
ever, able to get around now, but it 
will be a long time before he is able 
to work again. 

Weare having a hard time to get 
our coal drivers to stay by the 


union, as they let the company 


make them think that the union is 
no good, and the driver believes it, 
for which he curses the union, but 
when the company thinks they have 
him about where they want him, 
they cut his wages down so that he 
can hardly make a living and near- 
ly starves, but he has to take it, for 
has not the boss made him believe 
that the union is no good. How- 
ever, when he gets his eyes opened 
and sees where he 15. wrong, he 
wants to come back to the union. 
It is strange that some people never 
seem to learn what the union is 
and what it is doing for them unti! 
they are away from it and the boss 
cuts their wages. 

Before the transfer drivers were 
organized they were getting $11.00 
or $12.00 per week and no overtime 
and had to go to the barn twice on 
Sunday without pay, and if they 
worked overtime would only get 
straight time for it, and if they 
worked two hours would probably 
get 30 or 40 cents. Now they do 


not have to go to the barn on Sun- 
day unless they have some special 
work to do and for which they get 
time and one-half, and one man 
stays. and works all day helping 
the barn man take care of the 
horses and gets his $2.25 for it the 
same as if he worked any other 
day. Fraternally yours, 
J. C. McFADDEN, 
Secretary Local No. 90. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few words from Local 278 of San 
Francisco. We among the other 
locals, feel pleased at your expres- 
sions of pleasure experienced on 
your trip here. The delegates were 
also pleased to note that they were 
given - the earthquake promised 
them when Brother Casey was bid- 
ding for the convention for San 
Francisco. We have only one re- 
gret, and that is, that Brother 
Steve Sumner of Chicago did not 
like our California wines. Never- 
theless he will admit that our milk 
is pretty good. As to Local 278 we 
wish to say that conditions are 
good, as we have only one or two 
members out of work. Our only 
bone of contention is a new deliv- 
ery company which has violated 
our working agreement several 
times. Machines are rapidly tak- 
ing the place of horses in the de- 
livery business, as it is almost im- 
possible for a horse to travel here 
on a wet day, owing to the slippery 
condition of the pavements. It is 
hoped that some remedy will be 
found in the near future, as acci- 
dents occur every day, both to 
horse and autos, owing to this con- 
dition. At this time of writing the 
convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor is convening here. 
We have been granted jurisdiction 
over the mineral and soda water 
wagon drivers and are rapidly or- 
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ganizing them. Wishing you all 
prosperity and happiness. 
Fraternally yours, 
E. T. PREUSS, 
Secretary Local 278 and Financial 
Secretary Joint Council of Team- 
sters No. T. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I was in- 
structed by the Teamsters’ Joint 
Council No. 13 of St. Louis and 
vicinity, to have you publish the 
following in the monthly magazine 
for the information of the team- 
sters throughout the country. 
Thomas Le Page, former vice-pres- 
ident of the Transfer Teamsters 
and Helpers’ Local No. 600 did not 
respond when called upon to strike 
with his brother workers during 
recent trouble here with the team 
owners. He was tried and expelled 
from Local No. 600. Trusting this 
information may be of some value, 
I am, Fraternally yours, 

D. J. MURPHY, 
Secretary Teamsters’ Joint Council 
No. 19. 





— 


IMMIGRANTS WHO DON’T BE- 
COME CITIZENS 


The Federal Bureau of Natural- 
ization gives some interesting in- 
formation in a report on its work 
of “making citizens out of the raw 
material of the resident foreigner.” 
Claims made by opponents of im- 
migration restriction and of the 
literacy test are refuted by the bu- 
reau’s figures. Immigrants coming 
from certain sections of Europe 
have been pictured by these per- 
sons as being actuated by the lofty 
intention of coming to the United 
States with a view to establishing 
homes and helping in the work of 
developing the freedom, the democ- 
racy and the liberty of all citizens. 
That a very large percentage of 
these foreign illiterates maintain 


their allegiance to European poten- 
tates is, however, made clear by the 
bureau’s figures which show that 
in 1910 there were nearly 14,000,- 
000 foreigners in this country, and 
that of this number 9,000,000 were 
not citizens, and that the foreign 
body has been increased nearly 
1,000,000 annually since that time. 

The report shows further that 
upwards of eighty-five thousand 
foreigners have been refused citi- 
zenship papers during the past nine 
years and that one-half of these 
have been declared to be either 
morally or mentally unfit. 

On the large number of non-cit- 
izens in’this country the bureau 
comments as follows: 


“By far the larger portion of the 
foreign residents of this country 
have: retained their allegiance to 
the sovereignty of their birth. Re- 
cently, reports in the public press 
have shown many of these are 
ready to respond to the behest of 
these sovereignties. It is well 
known that large numbers re- 
turned immediately upon the οα]] 
of the country of their nativity, 
leaving the ties, personal, family, 
industrial, and others which have 
grown up in this country, for the 
stronger call of allegiance to the 
foreign sovereignty. This was the 
case prior to the great war of Eu- 
rope, in the lesser wars among the 
Balkan states.” | 

The advocacy of a literacy test 
for immigrants is unqualifiedly in- 
dorsed in the following statement 
by the bureau: 


“Among the approximately 14,- 
000,000 foreign alien residents, 
1,650,361 are classed as illiterate. 
These illiterates are the natural 
prey of the designing and scheming 
foreigners and natives, as well, at 
every turn. They compel them to 
pay tribute, both in cash and blood, 
for every service both real and im- 
agined, and in the gratification of 
their desires, however unscrupu- 
lous.” —Firemen and Enginemen. 
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THE LABOR CENTER 


On the seventh of November, 
1915, New York launched on her 
shores a most remarkable ship. It 
was manned by brave officers, it 
was not equipped with any imple- 
ment of murder; it stands on the 
high seas of the labor movement, 
with its banner raised to heaven 
and bearing the inscription of 
“Workingmen, Get Together, This 
is {ο be the Last Great Protest 
Against the Wrongs of Ages.” Our 
determination must be to educate, 
to use our reason, to take back the 
stolen wealth and restore it to a 
grander manhood and womanhood. 
Our glorious mission must be to 
forever and all time obliterate from 
the life of mankind the brutal stig- 
ma of poverty upon our nation. 
This, I think, is the great move- 
ment of which Wendell Phillips 
spoke of in the seventies. We must 
instil into the minds of the workers 
the idea that the financial pirates 
rob and degrade us because we per- 
mit them; that the watchman on 
the tower keeps crying “get to- 
gether,” “get together, working- 
men,” and that the man on the tow- 
er is Frank P. Walsh. His brave 
mate, who is willing to face the 
storm is Carl Beck. Stop all per- 
sonal ambitions for glory. Let us 
center our efforts on the labor cen- 
ter, for which we have long waited. 
Thank God I have lived to see the 
breaking rays of the sun into la- 
bor’s mind. In the past labor has 
been divided by factions, which 
have failed to understand each 
other. The labor center enables 
these factions to meet in mutual 
sympathy and understand the com- 
mon needs and aims. With our 
united efforts we can show Wall 
street and 26 Broadway street that 
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we, too, have a clearing house. By 
united action we can show the en- 
emy that we have the power to pro- 
tect our interests without resorting 
to the brutal methods which they 
have pursued. All honor to you 
brave boys of the new age !—Moth- 
er Jones in Miners’ Magazine. 





One may be right, another mis- 
taken; but if I have more strength 
than my brother, it shall be em- 
ployed to support, not oppress, his 
weakness; if I have more light, it 
shall be used to guide, not to daz- 
zle him.—Burke. 


The elevation of the laborer to a 
higher standard of living, to com- 
fort and decency, and to the main- 
tenance of self-respect are of more 
importance to the general welfare 
than cheap sugar, cheap cigars and 
cheap clothing. 


THE FOUNDATION OF SUCCESS 
(Continued from Page 3.) 


marily upon sound principles and 
secondarily on policies. 

Surely it is worth while to make 
our organization more effective and 
thereby attain a greater degree of 
success. Success is measured by 
accomplishment — a record of 
things done. 

Better shop conditions, shorter 
hours, higher wages, better food, 
clothing and shelter for our wives 
and children, that is what success 
means. We must give and take on 
matters of policy, but stand a unit 
on principle, in order to attain the 
greatest possible degree of suc- 
cess. 

Let us make the effort, and the 
results obtained will be our reward. 
—Cincinnati Chronicle. 


Organizer Farrell reports conditions in Massillon, Ohio, as on the 
improvement. The local union is doing well, and with the exception of 
one or two concerns that at present are not dealing with the local union, 
everything else is going along satisfactorily. 


We are glad to hear that Auditor Briggs’s health is improving. 
He is now in New York City auditing the books of the local unions in 
that district, and we hope that his health will continue to improve. 


Organizer Ashton reports that Local Union No. 477 of Philadelphia 
has been successful in having its new agreement signed up by the em- 
ployers. This agreement gives to the members of Local No. 477 an 
increase in wages of $1.50 per week and improved working conditions 
over the old agreement. 


Local Union No. 33 of Washington, D. C., has been successful in 
having the greatest majority of their employers sign their new wage 
agreement and we are satisfied that the balance of the employers, who 
have not as yet signed, will do so without any trouble. 
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THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 
Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


ο) ΜΕ Wed E a $ .25 apiece 
Cu Buttons 6s CS 75 a pair 
Watch Charms. . . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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We wish all of our members a happy and prosperous New Year. 
We wish them success during the year. The success that means better 
homes, better working conditions, better wages, and better and cleaner 
hearts. The success that means contentment and happiness. The suc- 
cess that means that we are to do all in our power to help our fellowmen. 
The success that means that we will be faithful, honest and conscien- 
tious husbands and fathers, and that our first thought will be for our 
home. The success that means that we will, if possible eliminate from 
our minds and hearts all enmity and hatred toward our fellow human 
beings. The success that means that we will educate ourselves as to 
the real conditions of our people and our country and vote along those 
lines. The success that means that we will first, last and all the time, 
remain loyal to our union and the labor movement in general, and that 
with the sight and intelligence God has given us, that we will never , 
rest until we have every man entitled to membership in our respective 
localities holding membership in our organization. Your General Presi- 
dent and Editor again desires to express the hope that the happiness 
and blessings of the season may be yours, and that this year—1916— 
may be the most prosperous of all the years of your existence. 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES 
TO THE CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR 


NDER the laws of 
Λι our organization, 
we, your delegates, 
desire to submit 
the following re- 
port of the pro- 
ceedings, or that 
part of the pro- 
ceedings, of the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
which is of interest to our member- 
ship: 

The convention opened in San 
Francisco on Monday, November 
8,at10o0’clocka.m. The first ses- 
sion of the convention was held at 
the Exposition grounds in the Cali- 
fornia State building. 

Mr. Daniel C. Murphy, president 
of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, acted as temporary chairman. 
He introduced- Archbishop Hanna, 
who offered prayer. 

The next speaker introduced was 
C. C. Moore, president of the board 
of directors of the exposition, who 
welcomed the delegates and talked 
about the construction of the build- 
ings at the fair; what the fair rep- 
resented, and expressed the hope 
that the delegates would enjoy 
themselves while attending the 
convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in San Francisco. 
He finished by presenting Presi- 
dent Gompers with a medal, which 
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he said was symbolic of cordial 
good feeling and warm apprecia- 
tion on the part of the directors. 
Mr. Gompers answered Mr. Moore 
at length. 

The next speaker was Mr. Hiram 
W. Johnson, governor of Califor- 
nia, who made a most splendid ad- 
dress to the convention, expressing 
sentiments which strongly favored 
trade unionism and the working 
classes. 

Mr. James Rolph, Jr., mayor of 
San Francisco, next addressed the 
convention, welcoming the dele- 
gates and expressing his views, 
which were exceedingly friendly 
toward labor, and especially the 
seamen. He said he was engaged 
in the shipping business and that 
he favored the Seamen’s Bill as a 
ship owner; that all his life his 
sympathies were with the laboring 
people and with trade unions. Both 
the governor and the mayor were 
surely outspoken in behalf of the 
trade union movement. It is too 
bad that we have not more of their 
kind. It was encouraging to your 
delegates from the East to hear the 
words of those gentlemen who hold 
such responsible positions openly 
advocating trade unionism. 

The next speaker was Mr. P. H. 
McCarthy, ex-mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, and president of the Building 
Trades of California, who was a 
delegate to the convention from the 
Carpenters’ Union. He made a 
lengthy address, stating that the 
entire work on all the numerous 
buildings in the fair grounds was 
done by union labor. 

The last speaker was Brother 
Daniel P. Haggerty, president of 
the State Branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, who also wel- 
comed the delegates and spoke of 
the work of the State Federation 
of Labor. 

Mr. Gompers made a brief ad- 
dress in answer to the several 
speakers, and then read the follow- 
ing telegram: 

“Please express to the conven- 


tion my sincere regrets that the 
pressure of official business pre- 
vents my being present at any time 
during its sessions, and convey to 
my fellow trade unionists my 
heartiest greetings and good wish- 
es for the success of the conven- 
tion and the great movement of hu- 
man uplift which it represents. 


“W. B. WILSON, 
“Secretary of Labor.” 


The convention then proceeded 
to get down to work and the first 
thing done was the reading of the 
report of the committee on'creden- 
tials. 

There were seated in the conven- 
tion 329 delegates, representing 85 
international and national unions; 
24 State branches; 63 central .bod- 
ies; 21 local and federal unions, 
and 7 fraternal delegates. There 
were also two visiting delegates, 
representing the Laborers’ Friend- 
ly Society of Japan, who were ex- 
tended the courtesy of the conven- 
tion. 

The only credential that there 
happened to be any protest on was 
that of L. B. Straube, coming from 
the Commercial Portrait Artists’ 
Union, a federal union of Chicago. 
The protest was entered against 
this credential by the Stereotypers’ 
International Union. Straube was 
formerly a member of this interna- 
tional union and had been expelled. 
The matter was laid over until the 
next day and it never came up in 
the convention afterwards. We 
believe that the credential was 
withdrawn. 

Vice-President Duncan then pro- 
ceeded to read the report of the 
executive council, which was of 
great length, and owing to our lim- 
ited space it is impossible for us to 
give even an abstract of it here. 
We recommend that our unions 
write the American Federation of 
Labor for copies of this-report. It 
deals with every great question 
confronting our country within the 
past year. 
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On the second day of the conven- 
tion there was not very much done 
with the exception of the appoint- 
ment of committees by President 
Gompers. 

I desire to say here that Secre- 
tary Hughes, who was elected a 
delegate, did not attend this con- 
vention owing to the fact that he 
had just returned to headquarters 
from our own convention and was 
very busy handling affairs in the 
office. Also the wage scale of Lo- 
cal Union No. 705, Truck Drivers 
of Chicago, was under discussion, 
and he thought. it better to stay in 
the office and straighten out the 
matters referred to him by our 
convention, and also assist Local 
Union No. 705. Brother Wm. Neer 
of Chicago, who was also elected a 
delegate to this convention, did not 
attend owing to the fact that his 
work was in such a condition when 
he returned to his office after at- 
tending our convention and gen- 
eral conditions in Chicago were in 
such an unsettled state that he also 
believed that it was better for him 
to stay in Chicago and endeavor to 
straighten out affairs there. The 
General President did not appoint 
any one in Delegate Neer’s place, 
but did appoint Brother Michael 
Casey, who is Vice-President, and 
organizer in the San Francisco dis- 
trict, to act instead of Brother 
Hughes. Brother Casey being un- 
der pay as organizer, it cost the 
International very little as a result 
of his acting as a delegate. 

Delegate Decker was appointed 
on the committee on the American 
Federation of Labor office build- 
ing; Brother Casey on the commit- 
tee on organization; Delegate Gil- 
lespie on the committee on boy- 
cotts, and Delegate Tobin on the 
committee on laws, and also on the 
committee on international rela- 
tions. After the committees were 
appointed the convention ad- 
journed for the afternoon. 

On the third day of the conven- 
tion the committee on rules report- 


ed and set Thursday night as the 
expiration of the time for the in- 
troduction of resolutions. 

The fraternal delegates from 
England addressed the convention. 
Delegate C. J. Ammon, a member 
of the Postal Employes’ Union of 
Great Britain, representing the 
British Trades Congress, was the 
first one of the fraternal delegates 
to address the convention. He 
made a most brilliant, scholarly 
and masterly address. It was edu- 
cational and interesting to hear 
him. Those who had the pleasure 
of hearing him will not very quick- 
ly forget his splendid words of en- 
couragement, especially when you 
consider the fact that a cloud of 
darkness covers that entire coun- 
try at the present time. The next 
speaker was Brother Bevin, who 
represented the Dock Workers’ 
Union of Great Britain. -I believe 
that of all the speakers who ever 
came across the water from Eng- 
land to visit us, that Brother Bevin 
is the greatest of all, and I believe 
no address ever made before the 
convention was more thoroughly 
appreciated than the one delivered 
by Brother Bevin on this occasion. 
While not dealing directly on the 
war, he talked all around it, and 
explained the position of the work- 
ers in England on this matter. He 
had very little use for the war; he 
condemned it, and the workers, he 
said, condemned it, but being en- 
gaged in it they were going to do 
what they could for their own 
country, but that he believed that 
his own country was not entirely 
without blame in this war. He 
was so open-hearted and spoke out 
so clearly on this subject that he 
gave the convention quite a lot of 
valuable information. His speech 
was indeed splendid, encouraging 
and uplifting and no delegate was 
ever better received than Brother 
Bevin was as a result of the 
straightforward talk he made to 
the convention. The last speaker 
was Fred Bancroft, from the Cana- 
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dian Trades and Labor Congress, 
who spoke describing labor condi- 
tions in Canada. With some re- 
marks of importance from other 
visitors to the convention, this 
finished the work for Wednesday, 
the third day of the convention. 

Thursday the entire body of dele- 
gates were entertained by the local 
committee by being given a trip 
down the harbor. Thursday after- 
noon your delegates, under instruc- 
tions from the convention of our 
organization, drafted the following 
resolution pertaining to the Clerks’ 
International Union, and present- 
ed same. The clerks have been 
bothering us quite a little within 
the last year: 

“Whereas, The Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Union has in its member- 
ship a number of drivers of wagons 
and operators of auto trucks deliv- 
ering merchandise in the several 
cities in our country, and 

“Whereas, The: International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs have absolute jurisdic- 
tion over this class of work and 
over men employed in this particu- 
lar industry ; be it 

“Resolved, That this convention 
instruct the Clerks’ International 
Union to turn over to the Interna- 
tional Teamsters and Chauffeurs 
all drivers of wagons and oper- 
ators of auto trucks now holding 
membership in the Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Union; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Clerks’ In- 
ternational Union be ordered by 
this convention to cease admitting 
to membership in the future driv- 
ers of wagons or chauffeurs work- 
ing on auto trucks; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That failing to com- 
ply with this request that the cen- 
tral labor bodies and State branch- 
es throughout the country. unseat 
the delegates from local unions of 
the Clerks’ International organiza- 
tion until such time as said Clerks’ 


International Union complies with 
this request.” | 

We also presented the following 
resolution pertaining to the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union: 

“Whereas, The Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International 
Union has refused to comply with 
the decision of the convention held 
in Philadelphia, last year, wherein 
said convention ordered the Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union to turn over to 
the Teamsters and Chauffeurs In- 
ternational Union -all drivers of 
wagons then holding membership 
in the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union, and 

“Whereas, The refusal on the 
part of the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers’ International Union 
to comply with the mandates and 
decision of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has caused consider- 
able discontent and injury to the 
membership of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs; be it 

“Resolved, by this convention, 
That all central bodies and State 
branches of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor unseat as delegates 
the, representatives of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national local unions in every dis- 
trict in the country, and that no 
support or recognition be given to 
this International Union by organ- 
ized labor until such time as. said 
International Union, namely, Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union, complies with 
and carries out to its fullest extent 
the decision of the. Philadelphia 
convention. of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, which is to-wit, 
that all drivers of wagons and au- 
tomobiles now holding membership 
in the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union, be 
immediately turned over to the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs, and that the 
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Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers’ International Union hence- 
forth discontinue to admit to mem- 
bership any drivers of a wagon or 
operators of an auto truck.” 

I desire to say that both resolu- 
tions were adopted by the conven- 
tion almost as a whole; that is, as 
far as the laws of the American 
Federation of Labor would allow 
them to.: 

The following is the report of 
the committee on resolutions per- 
taining to the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International 
Union: 

“Your committee recommends 
and reaffirms the Philadelphia de- 
cision in this controversy, and de- 
sires to give its interpretation of 
that decision so that there may be 
no further misunderstanding to it, 
that all local unions having mem- 
bers properly coming under the 
jurisdiction of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America, shall not be seated in cen- 
tral bodies or State labor organiza- 
tions. This interpretation applies 
to local unions of Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers, whether its 
membership is made up, wholly or 
in part, of members properly com- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America.”’ 

You will see from this that if 
there is one driver in a local union 
of the bakery workers, chartered 
by the International Union, that 
that union must be unseated in the 
central body and State branch un- 
til such time as the Bakery Work- 
ers’ Union turns over that driver 
to our organization. The same is 
true if there is a whole local union 
composed of drivers, such as exists 
in San Francisco. This union must 
be turned over to our International 
Union. But any local union of 
bakery workers that has no driv- 
ers in their membership will not 
be unseated, as that would: be 


against the law of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

In the case of the clerks, the 
General President brought the 
matter out clearly before the con- 
vention as to the condition in 
Butte, Mont., and Detroit, Mich., 
where drivers of wagons are hold- 
ing membership in the Clerks’ 
Union. The committee concurred 
in the resolution, and the same rule 
applied to the Bakery Workers, ap- 
plies also to the local unions of 
clerks having drivers in their 
union. If they have in their union 
one or more drivers or chauffeurs 
or stablemen, they must be unseat- 
ed in all central bodies and State 
branches, or any union composed 
entirely of drivers, such as the Tea 
and Coffee Drivers’ Union in De- 
troit, which is chartered by the 
Clerks’ International Union, must 
be unseated, and the clerks, as you 
will notice by the resolution, are 
ordered to cease admitting to mem- 
bership in the future drivers of 
wagons or chauffeurs working on 
auto trucks. The resolution is far- 
reaching and decides our jurisdic- 
tion plainly, clearly and distinctly. 

In this convention our organiza- 
tion was given justice. We trust 
that our representatives in the cen- 
tral bodies and State branches 
throughout the country will see to 
it that the substance of these reso- 
lutions are put into effect during 
the coming year. 

The convention of the American 
Federation of Labor acted upon the 
request of the Hatters’ Union, 
which request was that a ten-cent 
assessment be levied on the entire 
membership of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to defray -the ex- 
penses of the hatters in the trials 
and judgment rendered against 
them in Danbury, Conn., resulting 
from the suit which Loewe & Co. 


brought against the Hatters’ 
Union, which judgment calls for 
$350,000. 


The committee on resolutions 
non-concurred in this request of 
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the hatters, but recommended that 
one hour’s pay, for some certain 
day in January, be donated by each 
worker to the Hatters’ Union; that 
is, all members of all international 
unions and all other unions con- 
nected with the trade union move- 
ment on that day donate one hour’s 
pay to this organization. If you 
make 15 cents an hour you will 
send 15 cents to the secretary of 
your union, and he in turn will for- 
ward it to the International and 
the International Union will for- 
ward it to the secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Understand that this is not com- 
pulsory. It is simply a voluntary 
contribution on the part of the 
workers. The date set is January 
27, 1916, and we suggest, as we 


- know that none of our members 
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will miss this slight amount, that 
each one respond by making this 
contribution. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor levied a one cent assessment on 
all international unions to help to 
organize the unorganized women 
workers of the country. 

The Western Federation of Min- 
ers have a strike on in Arizona in 
which hundreds of men are en- 
gaged, and there are no funds in 
either the international or the dis- 
trict to help the members, who are 
practically starving. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor recom- 
mended that a circular letter be 
sent to all labor unions asking that 
they contribute toward this cause. 
Undoubtedly you will receive this 
letter later on.. All trade unions 
are asked to help in this matter. 
This International Union, owing to 
the fight that it has put up against 
unjust corporations and employers, 
is without money or funds to help 
the men on strike. 

The question of the eight-hour 
day by legislation came up before 
this convention again this year, al- 
though it had practically been set- 
tled last year. It was brought up 


- be held. 


in a resolution presented by the 
representatives of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Labor. The matter was 
discussed at length and on a roll- 
call vote the resolution was defeat- 
ed, the convention taking the stand 
that conditions obtained through 
legislation for male workers were 
not permanent; that the best way 
to get conditions was through la- 
bor organizations; also that where 
legislation was enacted one year in 
favor of the workers, it could. be 
and has been repealed the follow- 
ing year in some districts. The 
question pertaining to the election 
of the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor by referendum 
was also under discussion, but was 
defeated by the convention, in view 
of the fact that it was. impossible 
for the American Federation of 
Labor to put this practice into op- 
eration; that by the time they 
would get through counting the 
votes of the two million workers 
affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, that it would be 
time to hold another election. Also 
there were several international 
unions that had no means of tak- 
ing a referendum vote in their or- 
ganizations. This question was 
discussed at considerable length 
and on account of the impossibility 
of putting it into operation, the 
matter was defeated. 

All of the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor were re- 
elected without opposition. Balti- 
more, Md., was chosen as the next 
city in which the convention is to 
Your delegates voted for 
Buffalo, believing that we could 
strengthen our organization by vis- 
iting that city, but the convention 
decided otherwise. 

W. D. Mahon of the Street Car- 
men’s Union and Matthew Woll of 
the Photo-Engravers’ Union, being 
elected two years ago to go to the 
British Trades Congress, still re- 
main the delegates-elect to the 
British Trades Congress, as they 
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have never gone on account of the 
war. Harry P. Corcoran, repre- 
senting the West Virginia State 
Federation of Labor, a stogey 
worker by trade, was elected a 
delegate to the Canadian Trades 
Congress. 

The question of jurisdiction þe- 
tween the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners and the Sheet 
Metal Workers came up for discus- 
sion, and after taking up -several 
hourg’ time it was left unsettled by 
the convention. 

We might add that the Building 
Trades convention reversed the de- 
cision of their former conventions 
and seated the Carpenters’ Union 
in-that body, and President Hutch- 
eson is now a member of the execu- 
tive board of the National Building 
Trades. This, in our opinion, will 
have a tendency to strengthen the 
National Building Trades and 
thereby stop some of the unpleas- 
ant conditions existing throughout 
the country, such as have existed 
during the past year in that indus- 
try. Although the matter of juris- 
diction has not been settled perma- 
nently, it is nearer a settlement 
now than it ever was before. 

This convention, as a whole, was 
a most interesting one. Your dele- 
gates did not endeavor to mix up 
in the affairs of other interna- 
tional unions, as we had our own 
affairs to look after. We attended 
the sessions of the convention reg- 
ularly. We voted on all questions 
in accordance with the policy of 
our International Union, and we 
were successful in obtaining what 
we desired from the convention 
pertaining to our own organiza- 
tion. 

We have nothing further to add, 
except to say that as the conven- 
tions of the American Federation 
of Labor go on and on they are get- 
ting larger each: year; they are 
growing in importance and in edu- 
cation and becoming more useful in 
the matter of straightening out af- 


fairs pertaining to International 
unions and the labor movement of 
the country. 

There is nothing further that we 
can say except to thank our con- 
vention for selecting us as dele- 
gates to represent them in this im- 
portant body and to assure our 
membership that we did everything 
in our power to protect the inter- 
ests of our International Union. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. E. DECKER, 
MICHAEL CASEY, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
D. J. TOBIN, 
Delegates. 


NOT A MATERIAL STRUGGLE 


Report points out that labor’s 
struggle is more than a demand 
for the comforts of life—rather is 
it a part “of the age-long struggle 
for liberty.” 

Men will fight for freedom, even 
though they be well fed. 

Workers must stand together or 
they directly injure their fellows 
and indirectly injure society. 


Have you ever rightfully con- 
sidered what the mere ability to 
read means? That it is the key 
which admits us to the whole world 
of thought and fancy and imagina- 
tion? To the company of saint and 
sage, of the wisest and wittiest at 
their wisest and wittiest moment?’ 
That it enables us to see with the 
keenest eyes, hear with the finest 
ears, and listens to the sweetest 
voices of all time? More than that, 
it annihilates time and space for 
us.—Lowell on Books and Libraries. 


When we are inclined to be im- 
patient of the small mindedness 
that sometimes crops up in the la- 
bor movement we should reflect 
that, after all, the fact is a compli- 
ment to the intensely human char- 
acter of the institution. 











(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


NE of the sad affairs connected with the American Federation 
of Labor convention, held recently in San Francisco, was the 
death of Joseph McGovern, a member of Local Νο. 193 of Brock- 
ton, Mass. Brother McGovern was very popular in Brockton 

and was looked upon as being one of those fair, honest, and above-board 
fellows who was never afraid to be a union man and was always doing 
something to help others. As proof of this he was elected by the Brock- 
ton central labor union to represent that body in the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. He started from home in the best of 
spirits, but taking one of those long, round-about trips, taking about 
seven days and seven nights from Brockton, wore him out somewhat, 
and Secretary Morrison of the American Federation of Labor received 
a telegram from the railroad company asking him to try to have some 
one meet Brother McGovern at his train when it arrived in Oakland, 
Cal., as he was feeling pretty sick. Brother Morrison got in touch with 
your General President, who in turn called in John O’Connell, secretary 
of the trades and labor council of San Francisco and Organizer Gilles- 
pie, and requested that they make provisions to meet the train. They 
did so and found Brother McGovern rather sick, but his courage arose 
immediately when he recognized Brother Gillespie, whom he had known 
for a number of years and they were the very warmest of friends. 

Realizing his condition, Brother O’Connell procured accommoda- 
tions for him in the St. Francis hospital in San Francisco, one of the 
best hospitals in this country. Through the standing and influence of 
our organization and its representatives in San Francisco we were able 
to secure the services of one of the best surgeons in that city—Doctor 
Galloway. Everyone in San Francisco said we were lucky in being able 
to secure the services of this very busy but very clever surgeon to look 
after Brother McGovern. The doctor decided that an operation was 
necessary and the sooner it was done the better, stating that Brother 
McGovern was in a very serious condition. Brother McGovern con- 
sented to the operation, which was performed and which was considered 
by the surgeon as very successful. He rallied well after the operation 
‘and on my visit to the hospital to see him three or four days afterward, 
in company with Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, I was more than pleased with the condition in which I 
found him. Every one was hopeful of his speedy recovery. It was then 
only a question of how long he would have to remain in the hospital, 
but to our awful surprise, we received information on about the tenth 
day after the operation had been performed, and when everything to 
us looked brightest, that he had taken a sudden change and that septic 
pneumonia had set in, which is poison in the lungs bringing about in- 
flammation. : 

In passing, I desire to say that the surgeon said that in operating 
on Brother McGovern, that the appendix had to be removed; also that 
he was suffering seriously from an abscess on the liver and that he had — 
other intestinal troubles caused from an ailment of the kidneys, but 
the operation was so successful that the doctors were confident that he 
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was practically out of danger. As stated above, a sudden change took 
place and Brother Gillespie was called at the hotel and requested to 
come to the hospital immediately, where he found Brother McGovern 
in a very low condition. In talking the case over with the nurse and 
doctor they told Brother Gillespie that Brother MecGovern’s chances 
were very slim. On the evening of the 19th of November, while we 
were attending a meeting of our joint council in Oakland, across the 
bay, at 12 o’clock midnight Brother McGovern passed away. On receiv- 
ing the information as to his death, it was not only a shock to us, but it 
took our hearts away from further business in the convention, although 
many serious matters pertaining to our organization were to come be- 
fore the convention. On Saturday morning, November 20, the Gen- 
eral President announced to the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the death of Brother McGovern, and moved that his 
hospital bills be taken care of, that his body be properly embalmed and 
placed in a suitable casket and that all the expense of forwarding same 
be paid by the American Federation of Labor. The convention unani- 
mously adopted the motion. 

Resolutions pertaining to our jurisdiction were then about to be 
brought up on the floor of the convention. You can imagine our feel- 
ings at that particular moment, to be forced to talk on those resolu- 
tions, with the thought of the death of Brother McGovern in our minds, 
ourselves 3,000 miles away from home for several weeks. We could 
not help but wonder which of us would be next. This is the feeling 
that prevailed not only among our delegation, but also in the minds of 
the majority of the delegates attending the convention, for it was only 
another reminder that we know not the day, nor the hour, nor when, 
nor how, we will be called upon to answer the roll. It was also another 
reminder that men in the labor movement who are traveling through- 
out the country, separated from their homes for many weeks attend- 
ing to the duties of their organization, are made to give heed to the 
thought that their turn may be next. 

Our delegation did everything in their power for Brother Mc- 
Govern, and especially Brother Gillespie who was with him twice a day 
during his illness, as was also Brother John O’Connell of Local No. 85 of 
San Francisco, and could not have given greater attention to any person 
than they gave to Brother McGovern up to the very last. 

I knew him myself to be the real kind, one who had a heart that 
went out in sympathy with every one in trouble, a heart that teemed 
over with the principles of trade unionism. 

He was a delegate at our convention in Peoria, Ill., from Local No. 
193 in 1910. Many of the delegates who attended that convention will 
remember him. | | 

It would not seem so bad had Brother McGovern died at home, 
but passing away 3,000 miles from home and wife and three chil- 
dren and having to return his body in a casket was rather a sad ex- - 
` perience for those who participated in the affair and for his family and 
friends, to whom we extend at this time our heartfelt sympathy and 
good-will, expressing the hope that Providence will give them the 
strength to withstand this stroke of adversity, and that they will re- 
joice in the fact that some day they will meet beyond the grave, where 
there shall be no parting. 
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December 7 was a masterpiece never before equalled in the 

history of our country, except, perhaps, on the occasion when 

Lincoln addressed Congress on the secession of the Southern 
States. President Wilson surely explained the great dangers that con- 
front our country and the necessity of proper protection, going into 
detail as to the amount of money needed to carry on the enormous enter- 
prises, suggesting to Congress as to how the money should be obtained 
by the government, making it clear that the greater part of it should 
come from the wealthy in the shape of an increased taxation on in- 
comes, suggesting also that the automobile owner be made to pay his 
proportionate share, etc. It was a wonderful combination of words— 
scholarly, masterly and patriotic. The greatest enemies of the Demo- 
cratic party can not find a solid basis for criticism against the mes- 
sage in its entirety, although they have attempted to pick flaws here 
and there in the President’s address to Congress. 


There is one thing which the working people of the country should 
take particular notice of, and that is, that in the entire message not one 
word was said about Labor. Not one word was said about the terrible 
revelations made by the Industrial Commission. Not the slightest 
reference was made to the exposure of the criminal cruelty practiced . 
by unscrupulous employers in many sections of the country, especially 
in Colorado and West Virginia. 

The President’s message was looked upon by the entire nation as 
a most important document, but, in the judgment of the writer, al- 
though it was perhaps the finest gathering of words in the English 
language that was ever put together, it is nothing compared to the re- 
port of Chairman Walsh on the Industrial Commission, wherein was 
shown that the millions of workers of our country were being perse- 
cuted unscrupulously by unjust employers. 


I merely add these words, not finding fault in any way with the 
President’s message to Congress, but regretting extremely that the re- 
port of the Industrial Commission, and its recommendations, was en- 
tirely overlooked by the chief magistrate of the nation in his official 
utterances to Congress on December 7. 


P december, WILSON’S message at the opening of Congress on 


writes in and wants to know why we do not publish advertise- 
ments in our Journal, as he claims that it would reduce the cost 
of publishing and increase the size of the Journal. This is only 
one of a number of communications that we have received to this effect. 
In the first place I want to say to this brother that there is very little 
profit in advertisements; that when we carried advertisements in our 
Journal we received $18.50 per page. The agency that handled the ad- 
vertising charged whatever they could get for same. It cost the Gen- 
eral Office for printing, mailing, and publishing, paying for material 
and labor, about $14.00 per page, that is, for 35,000 copies. If we in- 
creased the number of copies to 50,000 it would cost us much more, so 
you will see there was only about $4.50 per page profit, which for ten 
pages would amount to but $45.00. 
The space utilized for the purpose of giving information to our 


| O% of our members, who Ίδια constant reader of our Journal, 
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membership, is, in the judgment of your Editor, much more valuable 
than to sell these pages in 35,000 copies each month for $45.00. Be- 
sides this, at the time we cut. out the advertising, the postoffice authori- 
ties were endeavoring to raise the rate for mailing on account of the 
carrying of advertisements, so that rather than pay an increased rate 
for postage and mailing, we dispensed with the advertising temporarily. 
Since that time the rule in the postoffice department has. been changed, 
but we have never gone back to carrying advertisements. 


Again, when you sell advertising space to an employer, you usual- 
ly have to promise him the support of the organization, and I think that 
an International Union should be big enough and strong.enough to be 
supported by its membership without having to depend on contribu- 
tions from employers or manufacturers. The labor press of our coun- 
try is of great benefit to the workers, but the real labor press is the 
journals or papers published each month by International or national 
unions. Newspapers run out weekly that are called union newspapers, 
which are owned and operated by some individual who carries a trade 
union card, can not always be looked upon as real trade union organs. 
They are usually run or published by this individual for the purpose 
of making money; they carry the advertisement of the employers in 
their respective localities, and will publish any advertisement received 
from a business house or politician when they are willing to pay for 
the same. Understand, they will not publish an article for sale that 
is on the unfair list in their district, as that would have a tendency to 
injure the circulation of the paper, which sometimes has the endorse- 
ment of the local central body, but a great many of the advertisements 
in journals or local union papers, so-called union organs, are advertis- 
ing articles manufactured by non-union employes, and the manufac- 
turers of those articles contribute to the labor papers, who in turn ask 
their readers to patronize the articles advertised therein. 

To give you an idea of what is going on, and to ask you if you think 
it is consistent, in the Journal of the Clerks’ International Union, which 
came up for some discussion before the label trades meeting, which took 
place just before the convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
the representatives of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ International Union 
claimed that in one monthly publication of the Clerks’ Journal it con- 
tained sixteen advertisements of non-union shoes, and the garment 
workers claimed that it carried an advertisement of a shirt that was 
strictly non-union and had been non-union for years, and it underlined 
the advertisement with the statement: “The only shirt to buy.” 

Of course it is none of our business how another International 
Union runs its affairs, but we can not help asking the question if it is 
right for us to go out and ask other unions to help us, and the working 
people in general to help us, and then have us destroy the work of the 
other International Union by advocating the purchasing of scab-made 
articles, because we receive a few dollars for same? All we have to 
say is this, that our International does not believe in accepting money 
for advertisements, because in most instances it is nothing better than 
a bribe, and if we can not live without accepting contributions of this 
kind from the enemies of labor, or from employers at all, then we will 
go out of business. We are bound to advertise union-made products 
and any thoroughly union-made article, manufactured by union men or 
women, that desires space in our Journal can have it free of charge by 
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sending in a statement of the manner in which it is manufactured, and 
by having said statement approved by the International officers of the 
organization whose membership is engaged in its manufacture. It 
will not cost a cent, but will be published free of charge in our Journal. 

I trust that the above statement will be satisfactory to our mem- 
bers, or to all who are anxious to know why we do not publish adver- 
tisements in our monthly Journal. 


The ball given by Local Union No. 753, Milk Wagon Drivers of 
Chicago, in November, was a splendid success. Upwards of two thou- 
sand people attended this gathering of the milk drivers. Every one 
who attended speaks highly of it. It was one of those affairs that 
brings the membership of the local union and their families together, 
establishes a better feeling among them and creates a better impres- 
sion for the milk wagon drivers’ union. No man is allowed to appear 
in the hall, or around the hall, or to have anything whatever to do with 
this affair, who shows the slightest signs of intoxication. The milk 
wagon drivers stand for a clean organization inside and outside. Their 
union is in splendid shape, The men who can run an institution such 
as this in the manner in which it is run deserve credit. They are capa- 
ble of greater things. They are capable of running any kind of an insti- 
tution that requires business ability. Their work in the field in which 
they are engaged is of such high character, and they are doing such 
good work, that we hope that they will forever continue to remain with 
the labor movement, so they may further add to the peace and comfort 
and uplift of those they represent. 


The American Federation of Labor went on record, in the strongest 
form of language it could find, as condemning secession, or dual organi- 
zations of labor. The statement made by President Gompers was that 
the man who talked secession was a leper who should not be allowed to 
live among the men with healthy minds and hearts, but should be iso- 
lated, as was done in the days of old; that he should be dreaded and 
treated as a serpent possessed of the deadliest poison; that the danger 
we had to fear was from the enemies within our union, who were, in 
his judgment, the emissaries of the employers. To our people, there- 
fore we say, remember these words of the President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


in October in San Francisco, pertaining to the Chicago dual or- 
ganization. They were all set aside and only one resolution acted 
upon, which resolution was introduced by Vice-President Casey, 
and which requested that the convention give power to the General 
Executive Board, between then and the next convention, to handle the 
situation in Chicago. In other words, that the General Executive Board, 
if it deemed it advisable, should have the power to take up the Chicago 
matter and discuss it with the other side, and if they saw any reason- 


To were many resolutions introduced at our convention held 
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able way whereby they could bring about an understanding, that they 
be in a position to do so. There was nothing mandatory or compulsory 
in the instructions given the Board. 

The committee on resolutions reported favorably on this resolution, 
and when it come up on the floor of the convention not one word was 
said by any delegate in the convention on the resolution or on the report 
of the committee. This is all that was done in regard to the matter. 
We make this statement in order that our members in Chicago and 
other places, who did not attend the convention, may know exactly what 
was done. When the General Executive Board meets sometime in the 
Spring, they may, or may not, take up the matter and discuss it. It is 
impossible to say at this time what will be said or done. I, as your 
Editor, desire to say, however, that I hold the same position now that 
I have always held, and that is, that there is no room for two organiza- 
tions of teamsters in this country; that we men of today will tomorrow 
have passed away, and other men will replace us, and it is our duty to 
set aside personal and selfish motives and work to the end that our 
organization may live and prosper as a result of our actions long after 
we have given up the reins to some one else. This is the greatest monu- 
ment that can be built to any individual—a monument which says that 
while he worked for the members who honored him by electing him to 
office, either locally or nationally, that he struggled hard for their bet- 
terment and for their welfare only. 


ee 


was at the Thanksgiving eve ball, or the so-called “At Home 

Party” given by Local No. 85 in Eagles Hall in San Francisco. 

While on the stage in company with Vice-President Casey and 
Jack O’Connell and looking over that vast assemblage of men and 
women, boys and girls, every face beaming with pleasure and happi- 
ness, and intelligence, every inch of space in that vast hall and its gal- 
leries and balcony filled to overflowing, with at least two thousand per- 
sons in the hall, it was a spectacle that can not very easily be forgot- 
ten, and the General President was, indeed, impressed with the splendid 
appearance of the audience it was another reminder of the wonder- 
ful work accomplished by this institution—Local No. 85—for its mem- 
bership. While looking over this wonderful spectacle, through the mind 
of the General President ran the thought of the great change brought 
about by our organization for its membership within a few years. It 
was a lesson in itself to see those members of ours with their wives 
, and families all dressed in up-to-date fashion, having apparently every- 
thing they desired, with that look upon their faces showing the con- 
tentment existing in their minds; their children looking merry and 
happy, and then go back a few years and think of the conditions exist- 
ing in the days before our organization was started, when the teamster 
worked all day and late into the night for $8.00 or $9.00 a week; when 
on Sunday he hung around the stable cleaning horses, greasing his 
wagon, oiling his harness in a half-stupid condition. The life of the 
individual teamster was so low that many times he became discouraged 
and unfortunately would become steeped in intoxication, returning to 
his family whenever he felt like doing so, in the condition of a brute, 
driving terror into the hearts of his wife and children at his appear- 


T>: greatest sight I think I ever saw at a meeting of Teamsters 
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ance. This is not a painted picture, it is real facts, and they are not 
exaggerated. However, when the angel of organization appeared on 
the horizon, and the teamsters grasped the opportunity, fighting for 
the organization to make it what it is, it was hard for them to imagine 
then that it would result in an assemblage such as appeared at the ball 
and banquet of Local No. 85. This was, indeed, a lesson and the im- 
pression it made upon the minds of those present can not easily be for- 
gotten. This one affair, in itself, speaks loudly in praise of organized 
labor, and this is true not only in San Francisco, but in every section 
of the country where the teamster is organized, but where the team- 
sters are unorganized the conditions are not much better than what 
they were prior to the time our organization was started. 


Once a year, on Thanksgiving eve Local No. 85 gives an entertain- 
ment for their entire membership and their families. This entertain- 
ment consists of a vaudeville show, after which the hall is cleared and 
dancing takes place. A splendid orchestra is in attendance. Down 
stairs refreshments were served, consisting of a very light-colored punch 
(a temperate drink) lemonade, ice cream, cake, sandwiches and coffee. 
The entertainment lasts until 2 o’clock in the morning of Thanksgiving 
Day. The entire expense of the affair, which runs up to nearly one thou- 
sand dollars, is paid by the local union. They have no advertising pro- 
gram, and there are no charges of any kind. This is the second time 
that the General President was in attendance at this affair. The local 
union is wealthy, having in property and funds about $140,000.00. It 
maintains a death benefit of $100.00, and on the first of January, this 
year, it is putting into effect a sick benefit of $7.00 per week. In 1901 
this union was on strike for about five or six months. The employers’ 
association on the coast, and throughount the country, was fighting the 
union. It was never known who came out the victor in this fight. The 
strike was declared off at the end of five months, the men returning to 
work the best they could. They, however, hung on to their union, build- 
ing it up, and since then they have had no fight that amounted to any- 
thing. All of the officers of this union at the present time are men 
who went through the strike, and through the battle, and through the 
turmoil, and through the struggle in 1901. 


sure and vote for the best men, those who have proven true 

and honest in the past; the men who have fought the fight 

that has made your union what it is today. Do not vote for 
some fire-brand who has just come into the local union during the last 
year or two, who has set up a standard for himself by attacking the : 
officers who were fighting in the vanguard of the union before he had 
any idea of becoming a member. Vote for the best men. Do not be 
too anxious to throw off the old for the new. Remember it has taken 
years of struggling, of plotting and of planning, to make your organiza- 
tion what it is. Therefore, hang on to the men who have helped you 
in the darkest hours of your union. The world will never know the 
things that had to be done, or the strain on the minds of the men who 
have been foremost in building up your local union, and who have 
held that union together when adversity seemed a certainty. And the 
cruelty of it all is that every now and then we hear some of the younger 


W ο your local union is holding their election of officers ‘be 
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element in our organization finding fault when they really do not know 
what it means to work under non-union conditions. A few years ago 
we had to work under conditions about which they do not know the least 
thing, and will never be able to understand—night and day, Sunday and 
Monday, for practically nothing, with no consideration for the indi- 
vidual. So in voting for your officers, remember these things, and when 
the officers are elected, no matter who they are, give them your sup- 
port during the year. The majority should rule in our organization. 
To any member who is defeated, we say again, there is honor in defeat. 
‘Take your medicine like a man; stick to your union, fight as hard after 
the election as you did before and be sure to attend your meetings. 
Your time is bound to come. The rank and file love and admire a good 
loser. 


A matter which escaped my attention at the convention was that 
I intended to amend our constitution to read that, “a member could not 
be a candidate for election to office unless said member attended one 
meeting of his local union each month for one year before election. Hav- 
ing so much on my mind at that time this matter escaped my attention, 
although I had the matter in mind before going to the convention. How- 
ever, it is too late now, but our local unions should amend their by-laws 
to this effect. It is a crime and a shame to have men candidates for 
office who never put in an appearance at the meetings during the whole 
year. ‘These men are also often candidates for election as delegates to 
the convention. They stand around the door of the meeting room and 
on the street and solicit the votes of the men; in fact, they beg for the 
votes of the individual member, pleading that the other fellow has been 
there long enough. 

We can not prevent this through our constitution at this time, but 
the General President will approve by-laws amended to this effect, for 
this reason, and this reason only, that I am desirous of getting the rank 
_ and file to attend the meetings and take a little interest in their union, 
as the life of an organization depends on the attendance of the mem- 
bership at its meetings. 


In writing letters to the General President on any business, or for 
publication in the Magazine, write on one side of the paper only, and 
write plain enough for an ordinary person to read. If you can not do 
so yourself, get someone else to do it for you. It is impossible to trans- 
late some of the letters we receive in this office. Do not use a pencil 
when writing, but use ink, as letters coming into this office are preserved. 

Again, we wish to notify our membership that the General Presi- 
dent will not answer questions of law or any other communication un- 
less it bears the seal of the local union. Communications coming from 
individuals will not be answered. If the matter is of sufficient impor- 
tance bring it up in the local union, and by a vote of your local union, 
have the matter referred to the General President, the communication 
bearing the seal of the local union. 

Again, in sending in wage scales for approval, state in your com- 
munication the difference or changes in the wage scale that you are 
sending in from the one under which you have been working. In send- 
ing in by-laws for approval unless the entire laws are changed state 
in your communication the sections that have been amended. 
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CINCINNATI, O. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—lIn reply 
to your letter of December 3, rela- 
tive to per capita tax we owed the 
Joint Council No. 26, we wish to 
let you know that Ice Drivers’ Lo- 
cal Union 105 accepted your ruling 
without a dissenting vote and in- 
structed us to write you a letter 
stating that Local 105 of Cincin- 
nati is at all times ready to back up 
with its entire membership any- 
thing that our International offi- 
cers do. 

We would also like for you to 
know that we have no chips on our 
shoulders or swelled heads about 
out local because we have a union 
shop and conditions a little better 
than some others in Cincinnati, but 
are just the opposite and hope and 
trust we will be able some day to 
help all of the locals in Cincinnati 
to be on the same footing we are, 
as it is not only Local 105 that we 
are interested in, but we are also in- 
terested in our sister locals of Cin- 
cinnati and also our International 
organization, for the Ice Drivers of 
Cincinnati never forget the work 
done for us in 1913. ‘True, we can 
say we fought shoulder to shoul- 
der, but at all times will keep in 
mind that it was the International 
organization that started the ball 
to roll and we intend to keep that 
ball a-rolling until we have a per- 
fect local in every branch of the 
teamsters in this city. 

Never will Local 105 forget the 
good work done by you in the 
spring of 1915. 

We are proud of the fact that 
your regard for our membership is 
of the highest and sincerely hope it 
will always remain that way. 

Hoping these lines will meet you 
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and your brother officers in the 

best of health, we remain, 
Yours fraternally, 

Ice Drivers, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men, Helpers and Pullers No. 
105. 

W. E. HULSBECK, Pres. 
LOUIS DISTLE, Sec.-Treas. 





SAVING LIFE GOOD BUSINESS 


“To improve the condition of 
workers is not philanthropy, it is 
a matter of good business,” said 
Dr. Roger M. Griswold, in an ad- 
dress in Philadelphia. 

“The time is past when the 
cheapest thing in the world is hu- 
man life, as the old saying went,” 
he stated. “Yet few of us realize 
the enormous losses caused every 
year by ill health in workers and 
by accidents. 

“If the time lost on account of 
preventable sickness and accidents 
would be converted into money and 
applied to the payment of the ex- 
penses of the United States govern- 
ment we could do away with all 
forms of taxation excepting those 
upon imports.” 


The great high road to human 
welfare lies along the old highway 
of steadfast well-doing; and they 
who are most persistent and work 
in the truest spirit will invariably 
be the most successful; success 
treads on the heels of every right 
effort.—Smiles. 


— 


Nothing is so contagious as en- 
thusiasm. It is the real allegory 
of the tale of Orpheus. It moves 
stones, it charms brutes. Enthu- 
siasm is the genius of sincerity, 
and truth accomplishes no victories 
without it—Bulwer. 





Remember, the action of the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which was that any local union of clerks having one or 
more drivers or chauffeurs in their membership must be unseated in 
central bodies and state branches. The same applies to the bakers’ 
union and the laundry workers’ union. It is your duty to put this 
ruling of the convention of the American Federation of Labor into prac- 
tice in your district. Get busy right away. 


I attended a banquet, as the guest of the joint council of Oakland, 
given in the California cafe, during my visit to the coast. It was, in- 
deed, a splendid affair. Brother Johansen of the Joint Council acted as 
toastmaster and chairman. Several visitors from other trades also at- 
tended and they certainly made one feel at home. A splendid reception 
was given the officers and representatives of the International Union, 
and we take this occasion to express our sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion, and as we said then, we repeat now, the kindliest feeling prevails in 
our minds and hearts toward our membership in Oakland, and we hope 
to always hold, in return, their good will. 
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| The General President, while in Boston, addressed the members of 
the Joint Council, at a special meeting, on the conditions surrounding 
the International, dealing with the history of our organization since its 
inception. Our organizations in Boston are in very good shape. Most 
of the old officers were re-elected. Frank Fall, one of the old-timers, 
foremost in the movement in Boston, was defeated for President in the 
Coal Teamsters’ Local Union No. 68. Business is good in Boston and 
everyone seems to be working. | 


------ 


Mr. J oseph Turnbull, one-time President of the Boston District 
Joint Council and very prominent as a delegate at the Niagara Falls and 
Cincinnati conventions from the Carriage Drivers’ Local No. 126 of Bos- 
ton, was buried a few days before Christmas. In late years Brother Turn- 
bull was in the undertaking business and was doing very well: He was 
ill but a short time and passed away quickly. This will be somewhat of 
a shock to those of us who remember him, because in those days he 
was an energetic, earnest and sincere leader in the teamsters’ organiza- 
tion. 


8----ἃ.. 


The General President attended the meeting of Local No. 710 of 
Chicago on Sunday, January 23, for the purpose of trying to straighten 
out some misunderstanding or dispute which had arisen as a result of . 
the election of officers. aye i 
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FACTS ABOUT YOUNGSTOWN 


HE Youngstown 

strike was a sign 
to the owners and 
managers of the 
American steel in- 
dustry that the 
end will come;. 
that they cannot. 
forever adhere to their present 
policy of depressing wages below a 
decent standard by maintaining a 
vast horde of helpless immigrants 
in a condition of economic subservi- 
ency, throwing them on charity 
during times of depression, paying 
less than a living wage during 
times of prosperity, and during all 
times brutalizing them either by 
imposing excessive hours of em- 
ployment or.by imposing the en- 
forced leisure that breeds fear and 
pauperization. 

This is the conclusion contained 
in a report on the Youngstown 
strike and riot of January 7, made 
public today by the Committee on 
Industrial Relations. The author is 
George P. West, whose reports on 
the Colorado strike and the Bay- 
onne strike were published by the 
United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations before that body 
expired on August 23, 1915. 

“The strike and riot at Youngs- 
town,’ says the West report, 
“marked the beginning of a re- 
bellion that was about to spread 
throughout the steel industry, and 
that was checked only by the 
prompt action of Elbert H. Gary, 
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chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation, in announcing a 10 
per cent. increase for the 230,000 
employes of that company.” 

The inerease is asserted to have 
been directly instigated by the 
Youngstown strike, which began 
December 29, nine days before the 
riot, at the plant of the Republic 
Iron and Steel Company. The re- 
port says: 

“Of all the. significant facts dis- 
closed by the investigation, the 
most important was the conclusive 
evidence that full responsibility for 
the situation there existing lies 
with the management of the United 
States Steel Corporation. | 

“Reports which received credence 
in responsible quarters came to the 
writer in Youngstown to the effect 
that officials of the Republic Iron 
and Steel Company sought advice 
from Judge Gary immediately 
after the strike began, that he ad- 
vised them to resist an advance in 
wages, and that later, realizing the 
danger of a general upheaval, he 
acted promptly to avert a strike 
and announced the 10 per cent. in- 
erease, effective February 1.” 





Washington, Jan. 18.—Babies of 
the workers die at an appalling 
rate. Forty-one per cent. of all 
deaths in Youngstown during 1913, 
according to United States census 
figures, were of children under five 
years of age. 

The average head of a family 
among foreign-born steel workers, 
who constitute over 70 per cent. of 
the entire force, earn less than 
$500 a year. 

The workers and their families 
live in squalid, overcrowded houses. 
A trachoma epidemic at East 
Youngstown grew so menacing 
that the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, whose armed 
guards on January 7 killed three 
strikers and wounded twenty-five, 
had to take drastic measures to 
save the human part of its equip- 
ment. | 


Sanitary conditions in Youngs- 
town in the districts where the 
steel workers live are frightful. 
The administration of the health 
laws is lax, and open garbage boxes 
and dry privies abound. 

The Charity Organization So- 
ciety has never tried to find out 
whether the steel workers get 
enough wages to live. 

During times of depression, in- 
cluding nearly half of the time dur- 
ing the past eight years, the steel 
workers and their families have 
been kept alive by charity. The 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany doled out the privilege of 
working three days a week to fam- 
ily men whose families were found 
to be destitute, after investigation, 
and besides distributed baskets of 
food. The cost of these baskets 
was later deducted from the man’s 
pay check, after he had been per- 
mitted: to work three days a week. 

The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company has paid for eight years 
8 per cent. dividends on its $10,- 
000,000 of capital stock. In 1913 
it cut a melon in the form of a 50 
per cent. stock dividend. In other 
words the stock has paid 12 per 
cent. during the past two years and 
a half. Its value is $285 a share. 

For years, until the present de- 
mand for unskilled labor gave them 
a choice of jobs, the steel workers 
have been forced to accept what- 
ever the Steel Corporation and its 
followers cared to give them, or to 
starve. This condition of helpless- 
ness and economic slavery was 
forced on them by a policy that . 
kept, with the aid of charity, two 
men for every job and that ruth- 
lessly crushed any attempt of the 
employes to organize. 





In an introduction to the report, 
B. M. Manly, director of the com- 
mittee, and formerly director of re- 
search and investigations for the 
United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, asserts that 
conditions at Youngstown among 
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the employes of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, and the 
Republic Iron and Steel Company, 
bad as they are, are better than 
those prevailing in almost any 
other community where steel is 
manufactured either by the Steel 
Corporation or by other indepen- 
dent companies. Mr. Manly in 1910 
had charge of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics investi- 
gation into living and working con- 
ditions in the steel industry of the 
entire country. 

Discussing the riot of January 7, 
in which three strikers were killed 
and twenty-five others wounded by 
armed company guards employed 
by the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, the report says: 

“The riot was the natural out- 
growth of a spontaneous, unorgan- 
ized rebellion against an economic 
and industrial regime so’ oppres- 
Sive and brutalizing as to over- 
shadow the immediate provocation 
and render it comparatively insig- 
nificant. 

“Not only is there likelihood of a 
repetition of the Youngstown riot 
at any one of the large steel plants 
that are now employing nearly 300,- 
000 men, but an investigation dis- 
closes that even such a disaster, 
shocking as it is, must be regarded 
as trifling when compared with the 
heavy toll of death and suffering 


. 


that has been exacted day after day 
and year after year by what have 
come to be regarded as normal con- 
ditions in the steel industry. 


“The prevailing demand for un- 
skilled labor in many large indus- 
tries has given the unorganized 
workers in the steel industry the 
first opportunity accorded to them 
in many years to register their pro- 
tests against these conditions with- 
out danger of starving. 


“They were about to make the 
most of this opportunity not only 
in Youngstown but throughout the 
industry when the management of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion awoke to the danger. Whether 
the 10 per cent. advance in wages 
effective February 1 will be suffi- 
cient to check the revolt remains to 
be seen. 


“Evidence is conclusive that the 
wage policy of the Steel Corpora- 
tion has been based on the exist- 
ence of a huge surplus of unskilled 
labor constantly replenished from 
Europe. So long as the corporation 
could maintain, with the aid of 
charity, two men for every job, dis- 
content was smothered. It flared 
up the instant the steel workers be- 
came aware that they could quit 
their jobs without starving.” 


COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 


chairman of the 
Committee on In- 
dustrial Relations, 
today sent the fol- 
lowing letter to 
each member of 
the executive com- 
mittee of the National Americani- 
zation Committee, recently organ- 
ized in New York at the home of 
Mrs. Vincent Astor. Mr. Walsh is 
in Washington to attend the first 
formal meeting of the committee. | 





RANK P. WALSH, . 


Those to whom letters were sent 


are Frank Trumbull, chairman of 


the executive committee, who is 
also chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway; Mrs. Vincent Astor; Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt; Percy R. 
Pyne, Π.; Felix M. Warburg; Will- 
iam Fellowes Morgan, and Miss 
Frances A. Kellor of New York, 
Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury of Phil- 
adelphia, William Sproule of San 
Francisco, president of the South- 


ern Pacific Railroad Company, and 
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Peter Roberts, secretary of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. The letter follows: 

“Dear Sir—As an agency for the 
advancement of the interests of 
wage-earners, the Committee on 
Industrial Relations has noted with 
interest the activities of the Na- 
tional Americanization Committee, 
and on behalf of the committee I 
desire to express its satisfaction 
that through your organization at- 
tention is being directed to the 
needs of newly-arrived immigrants. 

“Many large industries on which 
the economic life of our country is 
based are now manned almost en- 
tirely by immigrant workmen, and 
to a large extent the record of in- 
dustrial injustice and of exploita- 
tion of the workers is the record of 
industrial exploitation of the immi- 
grants. 


“This committee springs from 
- organized labor and bases its exist- 
ence on the labor movement. It is 
pledged to aid in the task of de- 
mocratizing industry by carrying 
American standards as to the rela- 
tion*’of free men one to another 
into the workshop, the railroads, 
the construction camp, the store, 
and the mine. Your organization 
can co-operate in this endeavor, 
and indeed must do so if you are to 
succeed in that Americanization 
which the name of your society de- 
mands. 


“Therefore, on behalf of this 
committee, I wish to call your at- 
tention to the course which must 
undoubtedly be considered the first 
step needful in the accomplishment 
of your purposes. This is to use 
every agency of publicity and per- 
suasion at your command in a cam- 
paign, first to impress upon newly- 
arrived immigrants the advantages 
of at once joining existing labor 
unions, or, where unions do not 
exist, of forming unions of their 
own and affiliating with the na- 
tional organizations; and, second, 
to help to remove existing obstacles 


to organization in our great basic 


industries and all others by insist- 
ing upon the maintenance of free 
speech, free press and the right of 
assembly, and by usifig your great 
influence in every way to encourage 
the unionization of the immigrant 
workers. 


“T need not point out to you the 
great value of the labor union as 


an Americanizing influence. Lead- 
ing economists and sociologists 


have done that so often that the 
success of the unions as agencies 
of Americanization is an accepted 
fact. No other agency can compare 
with them in instilling into immi- 
grants the spirit of America and 
developing in them the capacity for 
self-government. 

“The superior value of the Amer- 
ican trade union as an Americaniz- 
ing agency is eloquently stated in 
testimony given before the United 
States Commission on Industrial 
Relations by Francis S. Peabody of 
Chicago, an operator in the bitu- 
minous coal fields of the middle 
West who operates on a very large 
scale. Note the following excerpts 
from his testimony: 

“They (the miners) are no 
longer beasts, as many of those 
miners were, but they are becom- 
ing intelligent, argumentative, dis- 
tinct human beings.’ | : 

“Q. Has not that been brought 
about largely through the in- 
creased leisure that affords them 
opportunity for cultivating their 
minds ?’ . 

“<A. I think that is very largely 
So.’ 
“Q. The development of their 
work in the unions ?’ 

“<A. Yes. These debating so- 
cieties, and the unions are debating 
societies.’ 

“<Q. [judge from what you said 
about the improvement of the min- 
ers, do you ascribe any of that to 
the existence of the organization 
and the existence of the agreement 
that the organization has brought 
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about? Have their moral standards 
improved, and their living stand- 
ards improved 7’ 

“<A. IJ think it has had a great 
deal to do with the improvement, 
their officers, and talks and teach- 
ings of their officers, the fact that 
they were getting better wages, 
everything has added to that. I 
have been in unorganized, non- 
union villages where the standard 
seems to be lower than the same 
class of men that I find in our own 
districts, union districts.’ 

“It will be of interest and gratifi- 
cation to you to know that Mr. Pea- 
body is here testifying to the mag- 
nificent work done by the United 
Mine Workers. 


“Nor is it necessary to point out 
the un-American and dangerous 
Subserviency, amounting to serf- 
dom, that exists in immigrant in- 
dustrial populations employed by 
the great corporations that deny 
their employes the right to organ- 
ize. As an Americanization com- 
mittee you will of course agree that 
no amount of welfare work by 
which favors are handed down 
from above can remove the menace 
to American institutions that lies 
in industrial populations that are 
economically subservient and ‘that 
must depend for their well-being 
upon the generous exercise of arbi- 
trary power by a superior class. 

“I have noted that your com- 
mittee has not hesitated to encour- 
‘age the work of educating immi- 
grants as carried on in Detroit 
through the instrumentality of the 
employers, and that you are giving 
wide distribution to literature set- 
ting forth the Detroit plan, under 
which large employers have in 
some cases threatened their men 
with discharge for failure to attend 
night schools, thus using the con- 
trol of the opportunity to work to 
control the movements of their em- 
ployes after they leave the shop. 
Without here commenting upon 
this appalling evidence of the ex- 


tent to which arbitrary power lies 
with the employer, in utter contra- 
vention of American principles, I 
wish to cite your use of this agency . 
for reaching the immigrant merely 
to point out that it establishes a 
precedent for the use by you of 
that other far more valuable 
agency, the American labor union. 

“No other American institution 
so embodies the soul of America, 
the spirit of democracy. By aring- 
ing endorsement of the labor union 


as the best Americanizing agency 


available, your committee can miti- 
gate the unfortunate impression 
that has been created by your use 
of and tacit acquiescence in the De- 
troit plan, a plan based on an in- 
dustrial regime that is obnoxious to 
free Americans. 

“I accordingly request on behalf 
of this committee that at your next 
meeting, which I learn from the 
press is to be held in connection 
with a dinner at the home of Mrs. 
Edward T. Stotesbury in Philadel- 
phia early in January, your board 
of directors adopt resolutions pro- 
viding for the inclusion in all litera- . 
ture and posters published by you 
of a strong appeal to the immigrant 
to join or form labor unions, and 
that you pledge yourselves to aid 
in removing obstacles to such or- 
ganization and to encourage and 
foster it by every means at your 
disposal. | 

“This committee will appreciate 
an acknowledgment of the receipt 
of this communication and an as- 
surance that the matter will þe 
brought to the attention of your 
board of directors at its next meet- 


ing. Yours respectfully, 
“FRANK P. WALSH, 
“Chairman.” 
Editor’s Note.— No chance, 


Frank; that bunch has not much 
use for unions. 


Those who are generally right 
may be forgiven for an occasional 
error. 
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GIVE AN HOUR’S PAY | 
Workingmen of America: 


Remember, January 27 is Hat- 
ters’ Day, and it is the acknowl- 
edged duty of each one of you to do 
your share to relieve the distress 
of the one hundred and eighty-six 
victims of the American Anti-Boy- 
cott Society, the Danbury Hatters, 
who, by court decree, must lose 
their homes and life savings. The 
last legal step has been taken, and 
before you read this final appeal in 
behalf of these distressed union 
men, the judge of the court will 
have set the day when their little 
homes are to be taken from them 
and their families and household 
effects thrown into the streets. 

The situation of the Danbury 
Hatters, after their long and bitter 
struggle in the courts, must appeal 
to the sympathy of every trade 
unionist. The fight was not alone 
their fight, but the fight of all labor 
organizations, and while the courts 
decided against them, the hatters’ 
case and its outcome brought about 
the passage of the Clayton bill, 
which saves members of organized 
labor from similar persecution 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

It is not claimed by the Anti- 
Boycott Society that these old hat- 
ters who are thus punished had 
anything to do with a strike or boy- 
cott. The only crime they com- 
mitted was in remaining members 
of the union of their craft and 
loyally supporting it, and for this 
they have been condemned to lose 
the homes which their industry and 
frugality had built up and in which 
they had hoped to spend their de- 
clining years. 

The recent convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
held at San Francisco, realizing the 
unfortunate condition of these poor 
people, and recognizing the duty of 
the American labor movement to 
come to their relief, by unanimous 
vote requested every member of 
organized labor to donate one 


hour’s wages on Hatters’ Day, Jan- 
uary 27, to the relief of the Dan- 
bury Hatters. 

- By contributing your’share you 
will help to bring comfort and hap- 
piness to these old men, and to the 
widows and orphans of deceased 
defendants, and serve notice on the 
Anti-Boycott Society that organ- 
ized labor of America is standing 
back of the hatters in their trouble. 
Central bodies are requested to 
earnestly and energetically call the 
attention of their delegates to the 
importance of bringing this appeal 
to the attention of their organiza- 
tions so that all will do their duty 
on Hatters’ Day. 


Fraternally yours, 


UNITED HATTERS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


JOHN W.SCULLEY, 
President, 


MARTIN LAWLOR, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 14, 1916. 
To All Organized Labor: 


The appeal contained in the 
above circular for one hour’s wages 
in behalf of the victimized hatters 
of Danbury was unanimously ap- 
proved by the American Federation 
of Labor San Francisco convention. 
It is earnestly hoped that every 
union member throughout America 
will contribute the wages of an 
hour’s labor on Hatters’ Day, Janu- 
ary 27, 1916, and pay same over to 
the secretary of the local union, 
who in turn will transmit it to Sec- 
retary Frank Morrison, of the A.F. 
of L., and the same will be placed 
in the hands of Secretary Martin 
Lawlor, who will place the same for 
the relief of the victimized hatters. 
All union men are urged to do their 
duty in this situation. 


Fraternally yours, 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 
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FROM COMMITTEE ON INDUS. 
TRIAL RELATIONS 


Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
The following special dispatch 
to the Boston Transcript from its 
Washington correspondent shows 
the attitude of big business and re- 
actionary newspapers toward the 
Committee on Industrial Relations: 


“LABOR’S LARGE LOBBY. 





“Walsh and His Associates to Steer 
Legislation — Largest and 
Most Aggressive Ever in 
Washington. 





“American Federation Indorses the 
Committee — It Represents 
Literally Millións of 
People. 


(Special to the Boston Transcript.) 


“Washington, Nov. 18.—There is 
much interest here in the effect on 
the administration, Congress and 
the winter’s program in Washing- 
ton of the so-called ‘Committee on 
Industrial. Relations,’ which this 
week opens its offices here under 
the leadership of Frank Walsh, 
chairman of the defunct Industrial 
Relations Commission. The vital 
fact is that the biggest and most 
aggressive labor body ever main- 
tained in Washington has begun to 
clamor for the enactment of a 
thoroughly radical series of bills. 
President Wilson is directly re- 
sponsible for Walsh, and working 
with Walsh are men and women 
who represent, in total, literally 
millions of working people. The 
American Federation of Labor, said 
to number 2,500,000 members, has 
given the committee its blessing, 
and before the San Francisco con- 
vention adjourns, resolutions nor- 
mally endorsing the committee will 
be passed. The United Mine Work- 
ers, the largest union in the world, 
is said to have contributed heavily 
in cash to the support of this lobby. 
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Whatever may be thought of the 
merits of the program of this com- 
mittee, it cannot be denied that it 
represents an enormous number of 
people. It is stated by men who 
know Walsh that he has the strong- 
est personal following of organized 
labor men, radicals, near-radicals 
and progressives, held by any man 
since LaFollette was at the height 
of his power. Walsh has always 
been loyal to the President. At the 
conclusion of his term as chairman 
of the committee to which Presi- 
dent Wilson appointed him, Walsh 
called at the White House and had 
a most friendly talk with the Presi- 
dent. Many believe here that: the 
time has now arrived when it will 
be no longer possible for the ad- 
ministration to maintain an anti- 
labor policy. 

“Members of this committee, it 
is learned here today, will ask for 
a hearing before Congressional 
committees on all the bills on its 
program.” 

The Boston Transcript is one of 
the most bitter newspapers in the 
country against organized labor.— 
Ed. 


UNPATRIOTIC PREPARATION- 
ISTS 

Five hundred millions for pre- 
paredness means $5 from every 
man, woman and child in the coun- 
try. It means $25 from the aver- 
age family and more than that 
from the larger ones. Since one- 
half of wage-earning fathers earn 
less than $500 a year, the burden 
which militarists would put upon 
them is equivalent to an income tax 
of 5 to 10 per cent. Before consid- 
ering measures to increase the 
wages of these underpaid workers, 
preparationists insist that more of 
their earnings be taken from them, 
for a purpose of no benefit what- 
ever to them. It is not patriotism, 
but the contrary, which enthuses 
over so outrageous a proposition. 

Sal: 

















(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


HOSE of us who think we can get along as individuals, all by our- 
selves, while working for a living are certainly much mistaken. 
Those organizations that think they can get along isolated from 
the main body of their co-workers, are also much mistaken. It 
has often been said that when unions go wrong, there is no one to blame 
for it except the rank and file. This is true. There is no denying the 
fact that were the rank and file to take the proper interest in their 
organization, one or two men could not run it to their own advantage. 
It is the worst form of insanity today for any man outside of a labor 
organization of his craft to expect success or progress. This man is the 
enemy of society. Well-organized society depends upon the happiness 
of the greatest number of that particular society. A man is not doing 
his duty by shirking or evading the responsibilities of life. The non- 
union man holds back the union man, as well as himself, while basking 
for the moment in the sunshine of the smile of the Boss, who uses him 
for a tool—this boss, who considers him nothing more than an idiot, 
because he knows that the dream or bubble of this man who withholds 
himself from membership in the union to which he should belong, will 
some day burst and this individual will find himself ostracized by the 
people in the community in which he lives, poverty stricken and help- 
less. Of course the key to the solution of this question is absolute 
ignorance, for no matter how clever a fellow thinks he is, by staying 
away from the union and playing into the hands of the boss, or by 
injuring the union, if he is a member, there is going to be a turn in the 
road some day. This man is not clever. He is not wise. He is simply 
ignorant to his own interests, and he is criminally wrong because he is 
injuring his fellowmen who.are striving and struggling to build up con- 
ditions in the home and the family through organization. The ignorance 
of the individual, however, is nothing compared to the cruelty and total 
blindness of a number of individuals who allow their union to be run 
by a few individuals who keep it away from the main body of toilers 
of the Nation—the American Federation of Labor. We, the workers of 
this country, men and women, are striving for the one end—the one pur- 
pose—that of trying to better the conditions of life. There should be 
no jealousy; there should be no antagonism, one for the other; no em- 
ployer should be dllowed to weaken us as a body, for such a proceeding 
would have a tendency to destroy our main purpose. 

Do you know that you, as one of our members, are contributing 
month after month toward helping the struggling brothers of our craft 
in different parts of the country? Do you know that you are contribut- 
ing each month toward maintaining that establishment in Washington 
that is striving and struggling for us to the end that legislation may be 
enacted for the betterment of the workers? Do you know that you are 
assisting in the great movement to organize the workers throughout the 
length and breadth of this country? Is it any wonder that you should 
take some pride in the fact that in addition to helping yourself and your 
local union, you are engaged in helping the myriads of others who have 
not attained, but who are trying to attain, the same conditions that you 
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are enjoying? Is it not glorious to know that you, as an individual, are 
contributing toward a fund that is engaged in hiring experts who are 
fighting against corrupt corporations at the seat of our government, 
who are trying to destroy our organizations and cripple the workers and - 
their descendants? Yes, you should be proud of the fact that every month 
when you pay your dues there is 15 cents of your money sent to the 
International Office to be divided again into different funds, some of it 
to be redistributed and used to carry on the great work of the labor 
movement. We are fighting all the cruel machinery that capital can 
employ. Capital employs the highest, most finished, best-educated peo- 
ple in our country to help to destroy us. Capital endeavors to corrupt 
our legislators and the courts of our country, and our public institu- 
tions. Capital is raising the price of food stuff'so that for the average 
working man it is impossible to meet the increased cost of living unless 
he obtains an increase in his daily wages. The brains of certain highly 
educated people are being employed to work against us by the capital- 
istic institutions of our nation, and we who represent the millions, stinted 
in education and finance, are trying to overcome this monster who is 
engaged in this conflict against us, and you, my brother unionists, þe- 
cause of your co-operation with us, are doing your share of the work. 
Those who are on the outside and also the unions that are organized, but 
who refuse to become a part of the American Federation of Labor, who 
are standing aloof, profiting by our struggle, are the ones who are in- 
juring the great labor movement, because of their refusal to contribute. 
They are the cowards who watch the battle going on and see their broth- 
ers struggling, yet refuse to lend a helping hand. This is the reason we 
should all be working together; struggling together, fighting together, 
and, if necessary, dying together, so that our only hope—our union— 
may live. 


to Europe has created a lot of discussion throughout the 

nation, and not only in this country has he obtained con- 

siderable notoriety, but also in every country in the world. 
The question comes down to this—is he sincere? Sometimes we doubt 
his sincerity. Sometimes we believe in his sincerity even though his 
peace mission was a failure, and if he is sincere, although it was a 
failure, he deserves credit for having tried. The splendid doctrine of 
peace means everything to the world. It seems impossible to imagine 
that civilization has reached the point where millions of human beings 
are daily engaged in a conflict slaughtering each other, and the man 
who advocates a stoppage of that slaughter has courage and deserves 
credit, even though he fails. But we are afraid to say whether Ford 
is sincere or not.. We would like to give him the benefit of the doubt, 
but it is hard to reconcile his cravings for peace and the preservation 
of life, when he, the principal owner of that institution in Detroit, has 
allowed to be established in said institution the most perfect speed-up 
system that was ever installed in any place in the world. To visit this 
institution and look at the thousands of human beings, gathered from 
all parts of the world, working in these numerous buildings of Ford’s, 
swarming around like flies in his workshops, every minute of their time 
accounted for from the moment they enter the place until they leave, 


W E have heard a lot lately about Henry Ford. His peace ship 
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straining every herve of their body, every cell of their brain, every 
muscle active, a human mass of live machinery, daily wearing their 
lives away under this continual strain, it is hard to look into this 
. institution, as did the writer, and say that Henry Ford is sin- 
cere in trying to stop the destruction of human life in Europe. In Ford’s 
plants, where there are no unions of any kind, to give you an idea as 
to what extent this speed-up system is carried on, we are told that the 
men used to leave their bench and walk a few steps in order to get a 
drink of water whenever thirsty and that one of his expert speed-up 
bosses thought that some time could be saved and we are told that they 
are now running a water pipe along each bench and a drinking cup is 
placed right handy to each individual, so that he may drink water, hold- 
ing the cup in one hand while continuing to use the other hand on the 
piece of work at which he is engaged. How long do you think human 
machines can stand this strain? A first-class machinist will not work 
under those conditions. We are told that their best men are leaving 
gradually, trying to find employment elsewhere. 

Ford has adopted the eight-hour day in his plants. This is a neces- 
sity but we do not believe that he has established it from a humani- 
tarian standpoint. The men working there eight hours a day under this 
continual strain could not last much longer than eight hours. As it is 
the individual engaged in this employment will become a physical wreck 
after three or four years, as it is impossible for the human system to 
work continuously every day every moment of the day, and do this con- 
tinually for any length of time. But what do they, in Ford’s plants 
care? He is making millions. Perhaps he has helped the middle classes 
by putting this reasonably priced automobile on the market, but he is 
making millions by drawing upon every ounce of energy and sapping 
up every drop of blood of his employes, thereby turning out in a few 
years thousands of human wrecks to be cast upon the junk pile. Then 
is it any wonder that we hesitate about believing in the sincerity of 
Mr. Ford and his mission to Europe for the purpose of trying to stop the 
destruction of human life? 


ship, at this time, is the increased cost of gasoline. It seems 

almost impossible to imagine that within the last six months 

that this product has doubled in price. Our chauffeurs are em- 
ployed operating machines. This product and its cost, therefore, ma- 
terially affects us and this is the reason we refer to it. Going back a 
few years, we remember that the Standard Oil trust was ordered by the 
court to disband. This happened under the administration of Presi- 
dent Taft. What a joke! What a genuine bluff was this action of the 
United States supreme court. It reminds us of the time this corpora- 
tion was fined a large sum of money by Judge Landis of Chicago, but 
afterward the fine was remitted, or set aside or dismissed by a higher 
court. We notice that the poor Hatters of Danbury, Conn., had to pay 
their fine of $200,000 because they were considered a trust, and not 
even the supreme court would consider it advisable or legal to set that 
fine aside. What a mockery of justice! Instead of the action of the 
court interfering with the progress of the Standard Oil trust or hamper- 
ing its profits, it has really helped it and it has doubled its profits. 


A MATTER that affects our membership, or a part of our member- 


4 
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Mr. John D. Rockefeller held 247,692 shares of Standard Oil stock at 
the time this decision was rendered by the court against the Standard 
Oil Company. This stock was worth $675.00 a share, or the market 
value of Rockefeller’s stock was $167,192,100. According to a recent 
report issued by Dow, Jones & Co., his shares at present have a mar- 
ket value of $421,000,000.00, based on a price of $1,700.00 a share, and 
this is a small estimate of the real value, as the stock is really worth 
$2,000.00 a share. At this price Mr. Rockefeller’s holdings alone in the 
Standard Oil-Company are worth approximately $500,000,000.00, so you 
see what the so-called bluff dissolution of the Standard Oil trust meant 
to Mr. Rockefeller. With this immense wealth controlled by this indi- 
vidual and the enormous wealth owned and controlled by the many 
members of his family, who are all multi-millionaires, the price of gaso- 
line continues to go up, and will keep going up and we will have to pay 
the price whether we like it or not. 

~ In Boston, when I was there a week ago, gasoline was selling at 28 
cents a gallon, in the city proper, and in the outside small towns they 
were charging 30 cents a gallon. In Indianapolis at the same time they 
were selling gasoline for 19 cents a gallon. If you can explain to me 
why there is a difference of 9 cents a gallon in the price of gasoline 
between Indianapolis and Boston, we would be glad to have you do so. 
The Pennsylvania oil fields are nearer Boston than they are Indianapolis. 
Transportation by way of the Rockefeller interests to Boston is much 
easier and cheaper than to Indianapolis. Rockefeller owns the boats 
that leave the refineries in New York and New Jersey and haul gaso- 
line to Boston, still he charges 9 cents a gallon more, and the people 
down there expect that the price will keep on going up. Why is it? They 
say it is because of the extreme consumption of this product. They also 
say that they are shipping enormous quantities to Europe, which is the 
cause of the increase in price, but the real truth is this—that Rocke- 
feller wants more millions and is going to get them and the public is 
going to pay the price. The writer of this article drove a wagon for 
the Standard Oil Company in 1897, and sold gasoline at 52 cents a gallon. 
` The process of refining today is much more simplified and there are at 
least thirty-five more by-products taken from the crude oil than there 
were in those days. These by-products are also bringing enormous 
wealth to the Standard Oil Company. Is there anything that can be 
done? If there is, the question that confronts us is, will it be done? 
Will our splendid courts of justice allow this gigantic corporation or 
trust to continue on fleecing the public? It is almost impossible to 
imagine that in this day of civilization, that an individual, in his own 
personal right, can own 500,000,000 of dollars, but those are facts. 
This condition presents itself to us, and we seem powerless to relieve 
the situation. Undoubtedly some of our members will lose their posi- 
tions as a result of this increase in the cost of gasoline, as some of the 
employers can not possibly hold on to their business and operate under 
this increase, or if they do they will have to charge the public more. It 
will all come out of the public in the end, and all that comes out will go 
into the gold chests of the Rockefeller family. Think it over. Argue 
the question with your friends and see if you can help, but reach this 
conclusion, that our courts, and our so-called freedom and justice, and 
our present form of civilization, is but one great, big, genuine bluff. 
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in Indianapolis on Tuesday morning, January 18. The conven- 

tion was addressed by a representative of Mr. Ralston, Governor 

of Indiana; also by Charles A. Bookwalter, ex-mayor of Indi- 
anapolis, a union printer, representing the Chamber of Commerce. There 
were in attendance about 1,300 delegates. The organization was never 
in a more flourishing condition, having upward of 500,000 members. 
Among those present was Mr. Lawson of Colorado fame, who is out on 
bail from the sentence imposed upon him by the courts of Colorado in 
which he was found guilty of murder. 

Hon. W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, and former Secretary- 
Treasurer of the miners, is expected to address the convention, as is 
also John Mitchell, chairman of the commission of industrial boards of 
New York, who was formerly general president of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The miners have turned out some of the ablest 
men in cur country. It is indeed surprising to attend the sessions of 
their convention, which are open to the public, and hear the sound, com- 
mon sense and the splendid speeches made by many of the delegates 
coming from the miners. They have given to the country a host of 
intelligent, able, splendid and sincere workers in the interest of hu- 
manity. The International Union today has at the head of it a man 
equal to any that has preceded him, in ability, integrity and honesty— 
John P. White. The Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers, 
Mr. Green, is ex-senator from the State of Ohio, and during one ses- 
sion of the Ohio senate he acted as chairman of that body. He is also 
a member of the executive council of the American Federation of Labor. 

The miners are looking for a 10% increase in wages this year and 
they hope to get it. We wish them success in all of their undertakings 
and hope that their union will continue to grow and prosper. 


Τ᾽ United Mine Workers of America opened their convention 


pired in Boston recently. The Boston Elevated Street Car Com- 

pany was given a permit to lay a spur track connecting with ᾿ 

the largest business institution in Cambridge, that it might 
haul freight in car-load lots from the Boston wharfs to this institution 
in Cambridge. The permit was granted by the outgoing city council 
of the city of Cambridge, most of whom had been defeated for re-elec- 
tion. This was a serious situation, as it would open up the way for 
several other corporations to apply for the same privilege, thereby elimi- 
nating the hauling of products by our members. At this one particular 
institution the firm of P. O’Reardon does all the hauling, using about 
fifty men. O’Reardon is one of the largest team owners in this country, 
employing about three hundred teamsters and chauffeurs, all of them 
members of our union, and is one of the best friends of our people in 
Boston.. Of course, this was a blow at him, as the work is a good-paying 
proposition, but it was also a blow to our industry. 

The General President being home for Christmas, and being a citi- 
zen of Cambridge, appeared before the mayor of Cambridge, who had 
just been defeated for re-election, and requested him to veto the order. 
He did not, however, do so, as five minutes before he left office he signed 
the order of the board of aldermen granting the right to this street car 
company to haul freight. There is a law in Massachusetts which gives 


i MATTER of considerable importance to our organization trans- 
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street railroads the right to haul freight, subject to the will of the gov- 
ernment of small cities and towns, and subject also to the decision of 
the public service commission, but this is the first time that any attempt 
was made by this large street railway corporation to get in under the 
provisions of this law. After the mayor had signed the order the com- 
pany started to make its arrangements, but a new city government 
was installed, and the business agent of the Boston local union, Joe 
Hunt, with Organizer Gillespie and the General President, appeared be- 
fore several of the newly elected councilmen, asking them to endeavor 
to put a stop to this proceeding; that is, to protect the people from hav- 
ing freight cars hauled through our streets all day and all night as well, 
as under the original right granted the company it was intended that 
it should haul passengers and passengers only, and not be allowed to 
turn the streets in the most congested part of the city into freight- 
hauling thoroughfares with freight cars running over them at all hours. 
Besides it would be the entering wedge whereby all other corporations 
could make provisions to have their freight hauled by street cars 
through our public thoroughfares, turning our public streets into freight 
ear lines. I suppose all of our people understand that a little money 
around any city government is very useful, and while we have no proof 
that any money was spent in getting this permit or franchise from the 
city government of Cambridge, we have very strong suspicions, be- 
cause as a matter of fact this street railway company of Boston gets 
about anything it wants from the municipal governments in that dis- 
trict. As stated above, we got busy with the newly elected city gov- 
ernment, with the result that we got one of the new councilmen to 
introduce an order revoking the permit or order previously granted by 
the outgoing board, and when the matter came up for a new hearing, 
we were all present in the council chamber watching the proceedings, 
and to our great satisfaction this order was adopted and the permit was 
revoked. It is needless to say that we appeared before many of these 
councilmen and told them the danger that confronted the people. We 
also told them that did they refuse to act in our interest and in the 
interest of humanity in this matter, that organized labor and its friends 
would see to it that their action be made known to the public when the 
next election came around. This matter is still undecided, as the order 
has not yet been signed by the mayor. We also appeared before the 
public service commission of Massachusetts, which has the final say in 
matters of this kind. We made, we think, a very favorable impression 
on the public service commission, but it decided to postpone action until 
the mayor of the city of Cambridge had finally decided what he would 
do—whether to sign the order or veto it. 

We at this time are waiting and hoping for favorable results, be- 
cause it is the worst thing that could happen to our people in the Boston 
district, should this street car company be given the right to lay a spur 
track and thereby haul freight in every street in greater Boston. The 
figures submitted in this case showed that the street car company would 
do the hauling for about one-half what was being paid for teaming 
same. The Team Owners’ Association acted in conjunction with our 
unions in the district in their attempt to defeat this measure, but their 
influence amounted to but very little. The influence of organized labor, 
however, in a matter of this kind is of material benefit. How neces- 
sary, therefore, is it for the team owners’ associations of the country 
to work in harmony with our organization for their own salvation, be- 
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cause undoubtedly in time, legislation will be attempted which will have 
a tendency to eliminate teaming, and said legislation will be enacted in 
many districts unless the team owners see the necessity of working 
hand in hand with our people. We are not the enemies of the team 
owners. We are their friends. When they treat us right, we will treat 
them right. In the next issue of the Journal we will let you know the 
final action on this ease. 


ὔ ο Ὅἴ--- 


Any of our officers or any local union member that knows of any 
bakery wagon drivers holding membership in the Bakery Workers’ In- 
ternational Union, or has knowledge of any driver holding membership 
in the Clerks’ International Union, will kindly write this office at once. 
This is per the request of President Gompers, who desires to take up 
this matter officially with those International Unions, and if they refuse 
to turn those drivers over to us,-President Gompers will then notify the 
central bodies and state branches to unseat those local unions having in 
their membership a driver or chauffeur. Be sure and write us if you 
know of any driver holding membership in either the Bakery Workers’ 
Union or the Clerks’ International Union. Also state number of drivers 
or chauffeurs in the local of bakery workers’ or clerks’ union in your 








district. 


A WRITER EULOGIZES THE A. 
F. OF L. CONVENTION 


San Francisco.— Inez Haynes 
Gillmore, writer, expresses these 
views of the A. F. of L. convention 
in a local newspaper: 

“Tt was like listening to the plans 
of generals of an army. 

“I was truly impressed by the 
physical aspect of those men. They 
were the biggest, the most high- 
standing, the most straight-looking 
men I ever saw in my life. And they 
had more of the fighting spirit than 
all of the army and navy put to- 
gether, because the army and navy 
are bureaucratic and fight for a po- 
sition, while the A. F. of L. fights 
only for labor. 

“I believe that the labor union is 
the only thing that we have that 
is training men to citizenship. Our 
schools do not do it, our colleges do 
not do it. But as soon as a man 
joins a labor union he begins his 
training in citizenship. The re- 
markable intelligence of every man 
in that convention as to what was 


going on, and their knowledge and 
understanding of it and all of the 
economic laws under it was the 
most impressive thing I have ever 
seen. 

“I.say this without qualification, 
and I go on record as saying this, 
that the best citizens the country 
has will be found among the union- 
ists.” 





What can be a more pitiable ob- 
ject than decrepitude sinking 
under the accumulated load of 
years and of penury? Arrived at 
that period when the most fortu- 
nate confess they have no pleasure, 
how forlorn is his situation who, 
destitute of the means of subsist- 
ence, has survived his last child or 
his last friend! Solitary and neg- 
lected, without comfort and with- 
out hope, depending for everything 
on a kindness he has no means of 
conciliating, he finds himself left 
alone in a world to which he has 
ceased to belong, and is only felt 
in society as a burden it is impa- 
tient to shake off.—Robert Hall. 
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Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I hope 
you will see that my congratula- 
tions to Brother Fitchie are pub- 
lished in the Magazine. 

Congratulations, Brother Fitchie, 
of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local 
No. 753, of Chicago. It is a great 
victory and honor for the Interna- 
tional Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of Illinois 
to have a member of our Interna- 
tional Brotherhood an officer of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
and especially vice-president of 
that grand and powerful organiza- 
tion. There is no doubt but what 
Brother Fitchie will give to the la- 
bor movement of Illinois the best 
that is in him, so let us crack our 
whips and toot our horns for the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor 
and with this good luck for our or- 
ganization I am sure that it will be 
only a short time until every local 
of teamsters in the State of Illinois 
will be affiliated with the State 
Federation of Labor. 

Again permit me to congratulate 
Brother Fitchie of Local No. 758. 


Fraternally yours, 


WM. LeMAY, 
Business Agent Local No. 179. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines to let the readers of the 
official Magazine know how and 
what Local No. 293 is doing. The 
new officers that have been elected 
for the coming year are taking 
much interest in their work and 
have their shoulders to the wheel 
and seem to be shouting, boys, let’s 
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push forward. We have an agree- 
ment that has been approved by 
the General President, which we 
expect to present to the various 
plants for their approval for a 
closed shop, and I do not think 
there is a single firm that will turn 
this agreement down. 

New members are coming in at 
every meeting and we now have a 
hack on the streets of Augusta, 
which carries a sign, which reads 
“Union Hack, Local No. 2959. Be- 
lieve me, this is some boost for Lo- 
eal No. 298. All of the members 
are assisting in the Labor Forward 
movement in this city, and they are 
trying hard to build the member- 
ship up so that we will be able to 
send two delegates to the State con- 
vention this year. I think Local. 
No.. 293 will lead the Labor Day 
parade this year. 

Wishing all members of the In- 
ternational a prosperous year, 1 am, 


Yours fraternally, 


J. W. BROOKS, 
Ree. Sec. Local No. 298. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Local No. 
90 at the last regular meeting 
elected the following officers: 
President, Dellis Cole; vice-presi- 
dent, W. B. Bird; financial secre- 
tary-treasurer, Timothy O’Connell ; 
recording secretary, J. C. McFad- 
den; conductor, C. H. Grayabeal; 
warden, Wm. Gaston; trustee for 
three years, J. D. Gaston; trustee 
for two years, C. F. Rynerson; 
trustee for one year, J. L. Mussel- 
man. The officers elected will be 
installed on the first Thursday in 
January. We will have a public 
installation and entertainment for 
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members and friends. We would 
like to have a full attendance. 
J. C. MCFADDEN, Secretary. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few words to let you knew that we 
are still on the job. The prospects 
for the teamsters never looked as 
good as at the present time. We 
had a little trouble last week, but it 
is settled.. Brother Tobin, I have 
been trying to send a few lines to 
you for some time, but every night 
brings something new to do, so I 
do not have much time to write. 
Our local is in good shape at pres- 
ent. We had a wage scale signed 
a few days ago, getting good condi- 
tions for the men. Since I wrote 
you before, we have had six men to 
die. One was Brother Griffin, a 
good, faithful worker in the labor 
movement. . Brother Griffin was 
vice-president for some time before 
his death. We paid three of them 
death benefits. The other three 
were two months in arrears, so 
they were entitled to no benefits. 
Each brother pays 50 cents when a 
brother dies, so we can give- his 
wife or family $100.00. The em- 
ployes of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company were on strike last 
week, so when they got a charter 
and became part of- the American 
Federation of Labor, we gave them 
a helping hand, and when the com- 
pany found that the teamsters 
were going to help them they set- 
tled, giving them an increase of 
$2.00 per week and shorter hours, 
so the teamster again showed his 
strength. 

I was very sorry that I did not 
have a chance to go to the conven- 
tion. I heard you all had a good 
time. I was glad to hear of your 
re-election as President, as it shows 
that the confidence placed in you 
has never been lost. 


I have nothing more to say, and 
Hepes that you are well, I am, 
Fraternally yours, 
BROTHER C., 
Jersey City, Ν. 9. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I would 
like to write just a few words as to 
what Local No. 90 is doing. 

We held a public installation of 
officers January 13, 1916. We had 
the honor of having the ex-Presi- 
dent and Honorable Brother Alber, 
auditor of Polk county, to do the 
installing. 

It is not every day that we have 
the honor of one of our members 
holding an office as he does, and we 
sure are proud of Brother Alber, 
for he is loyal to the union even if 
he does hold a high office. His love 
goes out to the boys that pull the 
lines on the horses and for the boys 
that carry the cards that have put 
him where he is today, for he feels 
as if he was one of them still. 

Honorable A. L. Urick, state 
labor commissioner, who has done 
more than any other man to help 
the teamsters, gave a talk on the 
organization. 

At the close of the meeting re- 
freshments were served and a good 
time was enjoyed by everyone. 


J.C. McFADDEN, 
Sec. Local No. 90. 


That is the Great Adventure: to 
find, to choose, to make one’s place 
in human service and to fill it; Ad- 
venture of a lifetime, of many suc- 
cessful lifetimes; Adventure never 
achieved, always rich in the joy of 
pursuit, the vision of fulfillment; 
Adventure not consummated in a 
year or two, nor limiting itself to 
the happiness of a few, but always 
opening before us, and carrying 
help'and service to all the world. 

All legitimate human work can 
be that.—The Forerunner. 





‘Loeal Unions should send in their election blanks as quickly as 
possible. Several of our locals have not done so as yet. Send in the 
names of the officers elected for the ensuing term—all of them, and 
their addresses, and you might also write at the bottom of the blank, 
the name and address of the business agent, even though he is not one 
of the seven executive officers. We keep these lists on file in this office. 

There are times during the year when we need to take up different mat- 
~ ters with some one of the several officers and to have their names and 
addresses here is of material help to us. ‘We sometimes receive in- 
quiries from other organizations and also from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for the name and address of the officers in a certain dis- 
trict, so do not fail to attend to this matter right away, if you have not. 
already done so. - 





Work on the new building to be owned and occupied by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in Washington, is under way. The corner- 
stone of the building was laid Saturday, ‘January 8, by the Secretary. 
of Labor, W. B. Wilson. Mr. Gompers dug out the first shovel of clay. 
President Wilson attended the ceremony. The building, it is expected, ` 
will be finished in about four months, at which time it will be properly 
dedicated. The entire building will be occupied by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and its departments. It will be a fitting monument to 
the toilers of the Nation, mpated in a very suitable spot in the capital 
city of our country. | 


Fifty of our men, members of Local No. 229 of Scranton, Pa., were 
locked out by the employers recently because they had the impertinence 
of trying to get a slight increase in wages or a betterment of conditions. 
Organizer Ashton is in the district trying to adjust the difficulty. We 
may have a long fight in this case. We hope not, however, as the Inter- 
national is doing its duty trying to protect those men financially and 
morally. | 





If you are not getting the Journal each month, it is not our fault, 
it is your fault. Have your secretary send in your name and address to 
this office and we will be glad to forward the Journal to you. Kindly es 
notify us should you change ‘your address. When you have finished 
reading the Journal give it to one of your friends or to some non-union 
teamster. He may find something in it that will help him. _ Spread the 
gospel. That is what the above request means. 
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Organizer Farrell has sent in for a new. charter covering coal 
teamsters and helpers in Cleveland. The charter, No. 436, has been is- 
sued, with 155 members to start the ball rolling. Within a short time 
we expect that this local will have in the neighborhood of four hundred 
members. The Milk wagon drivers are also preparing to organize in 
the City of Cleveland. 





Local No. 405, Hack and Cab Drivers of St. Louis, settled up the 
trouble with its employers a few days ago, getting a strictly union-shop 
agreement for two years, and obtaining better working conditions. 


Local No. 603, Milk Wagon Drivers of St. Louis, has been success- 
ful in lining up one of the largest dairies in St. Louis, signing a union- 
shop agreement with said dairy. This concern has been antagonistic 
to this union ever since it organized. It found its trade slipping away 
from it gradually and decided it was best for it to do business with the 
union. The settlement means an addition to the organization of at least 
four hundred members, and the union, in a short time, will have be- 
tween six and seven hundred members.. Auditor Briggs was in St. 
Louis assisting the officers of our, union there in handling this affair, 
and in handling the difference existing between local No. 405 and its 


employers. 


ae 


Local Union No. 606 of St. Louis has just sent in its by-laws to 
the General President for approval. They are, indeed, a splendid set 
of by-laws and we recommend to other local unions the adoption of 
several sections as contained in the by-laws of Local No. 606. One sec- 
tion reads: “A member can not be a candidate for office unless he has 
attended at least one meeting per month for a year prior to the nomina- 
tion of officers.” Another section reads: “Νο donations will be made 
to local unions not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor.” 
Another section: “Any member pulling or helping a non-union driver 
shall be fined not less than $1.00.” 
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First Vice-President, MICHAEL J. CASHAL, 
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Second Vice-President, MICHAEL CASEY, 
586 Bryant St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Third Vice-President, GEORGE W. KING, 330 
W. Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wourth Vice-President, GEO. F. GOLDEN, 
4201 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 


Fifth Vice-President, JOHN GEARY, 1008 
Beech St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sixth Vice-President, HARRY JENNINGS, 


39 Sixth St., South Boston, Mass. - 


Seventh Vice-President, D. J. MURPHY, 2632 
Caroline St., St. Louis, Mo. 


General Auditor, GEO. WM. BRIGGS, 1849 
Sedgwick St., Chicago, Ill. 
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JAS. A. WELCH, 5608 Camp St, New 


Orleans, La. 
A. J. REED, 20 W. Randolph St% Chicago, Ill. 


NATHANIEL J. LANNAN, 40 Moseley St., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


February 10, 1916. 


Meeting of the General Execu- 
tive Board held at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

All members present with the 
exception of Vice-President Jen- 
nings, who was unable to be pres- 
ent. 

General President Tobin gave a 
general review on the condition of 
the organization and reported it in 
a healthy condition. He stated 
that the meeting was called in Chi- 
cago in order that the Board might 
be able to assist the packing house 
teamsters in negotiating with their 
employers and also to look into the 
situation now surrounding our 
Local Truck Drivers’ Union No. 
705. 

A request was made by Vice- 
President Golden that the entire 
Executive Board meet and confer 
on the wage scale of Local No. 710 
and to wait on the employers. Mo- 
tion to adopt the request was car- 
ried. 

A committee composed of George 
Kidd, Joe Clancy and Harry Han- 
son, of the Truck Drivers’ Union, 
appeared before the Executive 
Board in behalf of Local No. 705 
relative to the fight now going on 
between their local and the mem- 
bers of the Chicago Truck Drivers’ 
Union. 

The Executive Board: adjourned 
at 1 p. m. to wait on the employers 
of the members of Local No. 710. 
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Meeting of the Executive Board 
February 11, 1916. 

An application was received from 
Local: No. 772 asking for a change 
of charter with the right to take 
into membership men who drive 
butter and egg wagons. The re- 
quest was granted by the Board. 

The question of jurisdiction þe- 
tween Local No. 220 and No. 240 
of Indianapolis was left in the 
hands of the General President and 
General Secretary to handle same 
for the best interest of the move- 
ment in that city. 

A request for the endorsement 
of the strike for fifty men, mem- 
bers of Local No. 648, of New York 
City, was granted. 

A committee of three, consisting 
of Vice-Presidents Casey, Cashal 
and King were appointed by the 
President to confer with the mem- 
bers of the Chicago teamsters to, 
if possible, bring about peace be- 
tween.the two local unions of truck 
drivers. 

The Executive Board adjourned 
for a second meeting with the 
packing house employers, Febru- 
ary 12, 1916. 

The General Executive Board 
held a final conference on Saturday 
morning with the employers of Lo- 
cal No. 710 and succeeded in secur- 
ing for the members of that local 
an increase in wages and a change 
in conditions. At the request of 
Business Agent Golden the entire 
Executive Board attended the 
meeting of No. 710 Sunday after- 
noon, when the matter of adopting 
the provisions as submitted by the 
employers was presented to the 
membership, and by an almost 
unanimous vote it was adopted by 
the local union. 

Meeting of the General Execu- 
tive Board February 14, 1916. 

An appeal for an Organizer was 
received from the Joint Council of 
Minneapolis, Minn. The request 
was thoroughly discussed by the 
members of the Board and the en- 


tire matter was referred to the 
General President and General Sec- 
retary to use their best judgment 
in the matter. 

Vice-President Casey made a re- 
port on the movement in Los An- 
geles, stating that a concerted 
effort might be made in the very 
near future to organize that city 
and he wanted some instructions 
from the Executive Board as to 
how to proceed. It was moved, 
seconded and carried that in the 
event that an organization cam- 
paign was brought about in Los 
Angeles that the General President 
and General Secretary be empow- 
ered to handle this situation. 

Meeting of the Executive Board 
February 15, 1916. 

Auditor Briggs appeared before 
the Executive Board and asked for 
a ruling on the collections of per 
capita tax on members that paid 
part initiation fee, also that paid 
dues until such time as the full 
initiation fee has been paid. The 
Board decided that the per capita 
tax must be paid to the General 
Office on all moneys received for 
dues. 

Auditor Briggs called the atten- 
tion of the Board to the situation 
of Local No. 669 now existing in 
New York City. The Executive 
Board, after carefully considering 
the entire matter and receiving in- 
formation from Vice-President 
Cashal, decided to refer the entire 
matter back to the New York Joint 
Council, with the recommendation 
that this local union, namely, No. 
669, be amalgamated with No. 645. 

The committee appointed to meet 
the Chicago Teamsters’ Union re- 
ported that they had held a meet- 
ing with four representatives of 
that organization on Monday night. 
The committee stated they had 
talked over matters with the Chi- 
cago teamsters and had arranged 
for a meeting Tuesday afternoon 
between members of both truck 
drivers’ union and the General 
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Executive Board. The committee’s 
report was accepted as progressive. 
The committee also reported that 
they arranged to attend the meet- 
ing of the Executive Board of the 
Chicago teamsters’ organization at 
the request of the officers of that 
organization. 

Meeting of the Executive Board 
February 16, 1916. 

The committee appointed to con- 
fer with the Chicago teamsters 
made a general report on matters 
that took place at this meeting. A 
general discussion arose and noth- 
ing definite was done by either or- 
ganization; however, the commit- 
tee suggested that our General 
Executive Board notify the execu- 
tive board of the Chicago Team- 
sters’ Union to confer on the dis- 
agreement between the two truck 
drivers’ unions. A motion to this 
effect was adopted by a unanimous 
vote of the Executive Board. 

A communication was received 
from the Jersey Joint Council ask- 
ing the permission of the Executive 
Board to allow Ed. Mason member- 
ship in the joint council of that 
city. The General Secretary was 
instructed to communicate with the 
joint council and Local Union No. 
634, instructing both organizations 
to deny membership to Ed. Mason. 

It was moved by Vice-President 
Casey and seconded by Vice-Presi- 
dent King that an automobile be 
purchased for the use of the Gen- 
eral Office. A roll call was taken on 
the matter and the Board agreed 
unanimously. 

A telegram was received from 
the Jersey Joint Council asking 
that we instruct Wm. O’Neill of 
Local No. 807 to meet with the 
officers of the Joint Council of Jer- 
sey City in view of the fact that the 
members of Local No. 617 and 
Local No. 560 were on strike and 
members of Local No. 807 were 
working. The Executive Board in- 
structed that the joint council be 
notified that they had no power to 


compel O’Neill to meet any one, but 
that the Board would wire O’Neill 
recommending that he meet with 
the committee of the joint council 
to confer with them. O’Neill was 
also instructed that his agreement 
with the employers for members of 
No. 807 must be preserved. A copy 
of the telegrams are as follows: 


“Jersey City, N. J., Feb. 14, 1916. 


“Thos. L. Hughes, 222 E. Michigan 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
“Members 560 and 617 on strike 

here at Bueler Brothers’ ware- 

house. Members 807 New York 
refuse to assist O’Neill, business 
agent. 807 refuses to meet joint 
council. Agents order him meet us 

Wednesday, 2 p. m., Starks’ Hall, 

142 E. Seventh street, New York. 

Answer 185 Mercer street, Jersey 

City. T. Muller, joint council Hud- 

son county, New Jersey. 

“GEO. KESSLER, 
“Acting President, 
“C. JENNINGS, 
“Treasurer and Secretary.” 


“Chicago, Ill., Feb. 15, 1916. 


“Mr. Chas. Jennings, 185 Mercer 
Street, Jersey City, N. J.: 
“Executive Board has no power 

to compel O’Neill to meet your 

council. Local 807 has jurisdiction 
over Buelers’ men and local has 
agreement with employers which 
must be carried out. Am wiring 

O’Neill, recommending that he 

meet you. 

“THOS. L. HUGHES.” 


“Chicago, Ill., Feb. 15, 1916. 
“Mr. Wm. O’Neill, 781 Eighth Ave., 

New York, N. Y.: 

“Executive Board recommends 
that you meet with Jersey Council 
at your office Wednesday, 2 p. m.; 
also I insist that you preserve your 
agreement with your employers. 

“THOS. L. HUGHES.” 

Meeting of the Executive Board 
February 17, 1916. 

Business Agent Schug of Local 
No. 721 and Business Agent Jessen 
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of Local No. 742 appeared before 
the Executive Board on request of 
Board relative to the jurisdiction 
between their local unions and 
Local No. 731 of the Chicago team- 
sters’ organization. After going 
over the situation an understand- 
ing was reached between these 
three locals. 

A committee composed of the 
members of the Chicago teamsters’ 
executive board and members of 
our General Executive Board, to- 
gether with a committeé of both 
truck drivers’ unions, opened ne- 
gotiations to bring about peace be- 
tween these two unions, and a satis- 


factory agreement was reached be- 
tween all parties concerned. 

A committee of the team owners, 
composed of members of the Chi- 
cago Cartage Club, went over the 
situation with the members of the 
General Executive Board and 
promised to do everything in their 
power to maintain peace between 
the organizations. 

The General Executive Board, 
after considering numerous mat- 
ters in connection with our locals 
in Chicago, finally adjourned to 
meet at the call of the General 
President and General Secretary. 


JUDGE HENRY. NEIL FAVORS THE MOTHERS’ PENSION SYSTEM 


WO hundred years 
ago in England it 
was the law that 
> children convicted 





suffer the death 
penalty. 
At that time 


there were no free public schools 
or public schools of any kind. All 
schools were privately operated for 
profit. 

The cost to the parents of send- 
ing their children to these private 
schools (conducted for profit) was 
so large that men who worked for 
the ordinary wages of that time 
were not able to send their children 
to school at all. 

Most of these children grew up 
illiterate, but thousands of them 
were caught stealing and many 
were hanged till dead. 

It was discovered that children 
who were educated did not steal 
and get hanged. An agitation was 
started to school all children at 
public expense. This was bitterly 
opposed for longer than 100 years. 

In 1829 in the city of Philadel- 
phia, the city of brotherly love, the 
home of the liberty bell, some 
public-spirited citizens attempted 
to organize a meeting to promote 


of stealing should 


the idea of free public schools; to 
be supported by general taxation. 
They were set upon by the police, 
beaten, thrown into prison, called 
anarchists and undesirable citizens. 

Some property owners said it 
was confiscation to tax one man’s 
property to educate another man’s 
children. They said that each man 
should pay for the schooling of his 
own children or their children 
should go unschooled, and that it 
would pauperize parents to educate 
their children at public expense. 

People who opposed this idea of 
free public schools said that if par- 
ents who were poor were relieved 
of paying for the schooling of their 
own children, and relieved of this 
responsibility, these parents would 
become lazy and shiftless. 

Last year in the United States 
over seven hundred and fifty million 
dollars, raised by general taxation, 
was spent on free public schools, 
and the taxpayers are prouder of 
and more satisfied with this ex- 
penditure of public money than 
with any other. 

Previous to 1911 in the several 
States it was the law that mothers 
who were too poor to provide for 
their own children had their chil- 
dren taken away from them by the 
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juvenile courts and sent to institu- 
tions, which institutions were sup- 
ported by general taxation. 

Tens of thousands of children 
were separated from their mothers 
in this way in the United States 
during the years from 1898 to 
1911. 

In 1911 the State of Illinois en- 
acted the first Statewide mothers’ 
pension law, which law authorized 
the payment of “sufficient” money 
to mothers of dependent children 
to enable these mothers to take 
care of their own children in their 
own homes; this money to be col- 
lected by general taxation. 

Twenty-six States now have this 
law and this year more than twelve 
million dollars will be paid to these 
mothers under this system. 


This is known as the mothers’ 
pension system for abolishing child 
poverty. For five years I have been 
making and am still continuing to 
make a nationwide campaign to 
extend this mothers’ pension sys- 
tem into every State in the Union 
and to expand its provisions so that 
it will abolish child poverty in the 
same way that free public schools 
have abolished illiteracy. During 
the year 1915 I crossed the con- 
tinent six times from ocean to 
ocean and campaigned in every 
large city in the United States. I 
propose that the mothers’ pension 
system and the free public school 
system be combined. They are one 
in principle and should be one in 
administration. 

JUDGE HENRY NEIL. 


IMMIGRATION LAWS 


RITING in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, 
Henry M. Hyde 
gives the follow- 
ing estimate of 
conditions in 
America after the 
European war if 

legislation restricting immigration 

is not passed by the present Con- 
gress: 

“Peace, prosperity and high 
wages while the dam of war holds 
back the rising flood, then, when 
the war is over, a ruinous rush of 
illiterate, pauperized and degraded 
peoples, coming from southern and 
eastern Europe and western Asia 
to clog the slums of Chicago and 
other cities. 

“That is what many students of 
immigration predict will be the 
effect of the great war on the 
United States. 

“They foresee the coming of mil- 
lions of illiterate, unskilled, penni- 
less laborers, who will undercut 
wages, lower the standard of living 
while increasing its cost, increase 
child labor, lengthen the hours of 





work, make peonage more possible 
and postpone for years the success 
of the woman’s movement in the 
United States. 

“They shudder at what will hap- 
pen when the twentieth century is 
invaded by a vast army of people 
who have never risen above the 
standards of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

“They declare that now, while 
the war is acting as a temporary 
barrier to immigration, the people 
of the United States should take 
some steps which will prevent the 
inundation of democratic institu- 
tions by an abject and illiterate 
flood of feudal peasants and ori- 
ental serfs. 

“With the coming of peace they 
believe that not only will immigra- 
tion from southern and eastern 
Kurope be renewed on a much 
greater scale, but that new and 
swelling streams will start from. all 
of western Asia and as far east as 
Persia. 

“We are already receiving im- 
migrants from Asiatic Turkey, Cir- 
cassia, Syria and Arabia,’ wrote 
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Prof. Edward A. Ross of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, just before 
the war began. ‘An immigration 
has started up from Persia and con- 
ditions are ripe for a heavy influx 
from western Asia.’ 

“There are in southern and 
eastern Europe and western Asia,’ 
says Dr. Warne in the last Annals 
of the Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, ‘great reservoirs of 
races and peoples only recently 
tapped by the ocean steamship 
lines. No one can conceive for 
these racial groups any possible 
betterment in their economic con- 
dition growing out of the present 
war. If anything, it will be worse, 
not better, and such as to increase 
their emigration.’ 

“Even among those experts who 
do not favor the further restriction 
of immigration, there is a wide- 
spread belief that the end of the 
war will see a tremendous influx of 
aliens. 

“Experts point out also that 
peace will release scores of great 
ocean liners which are now busy 
carrying soldiers and munitions of 
war. To the steamship companies 
the transportation of immigrants 
has been for years one of the most 
profitable features of their busi- 
ness.. Their glowing circulars and 
glib tongued agents have been re- 
sponsible for much of the more or 
less undesirable immigration in the 
past. Free from war duty, they 
will certainly start at once to build 
up again their immigration busi- 
ness. No matter what the nations 
of Europe may do to keep their 
people at home, the steamship. man- 
agers will do their utmost to fill 
the steerage of their ships with liv- 
ing freight. 

“Whatever the future may hold 
—and no man can be certain—is 
not this the time while things are 
at a standstill for the people of the 
United States to take stock of the 
immigration situation? 

“Is the United States to remain 





an open refuge for the poor and 
oppressed of every nation—with 
the exception of the Chinese? Or 
does the welfare of the people of 
the United States—and of demo- 
cratic institutions—demand that 
further restrictions be placed on 
immigration ?”—Weekly News Let- 
ter. j 


PREPAREDNESS 


Investigations conducted by 
Basil M. Manly, director of the 
Committee on Industrial Relations, 
have produced data showing that 
President Wilson’s program of pre- 
paredness can be financed by mod- 
erate increases in the income tax 
rates and the imposition of a mod- 
erate Federal tax on inheritances. 
This data will be published shortly 
by the committee. In a statement, 
Mr. Keating said: 

“The people will not and should 
not tolerate any plan for raising 
revenue that increases the cost of 
the necessities and small luxuries 
of the poor, or that reduces the in- 
comes of families that are strug- 
gling along on small salaries. Such 
a plan 15 the proposal to extend the 
special war tax, to tax gasoline, to 
reduce the limit of exemption for 
the income tax, and worst of all, to 
re-establish tariffs by which the 
Government revenues profit less 


- than do the dealers who make these 


tariffs an excuse for high prices. 

“Any increase in the burden of 
military and naval expenditure 
must fall on those best able to bear 
it, and therefore it must fall on 
that class which possesses the 
greater part of the nation’s wealth. 

“The report of Mr. Basil M. 
Manly, director of research and in- 
vestigation for the United States 
Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, shows that: 

“Between one-fourth and one- 
third of the male workers 18 years 
of age and over, in factories and 
mines, earn less than $10.00 per 
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week. From two-thirds to three- 
fourths earn less than $15.00 per 
week. 

“There are in the United States 
1,598 fortunes yielding an income 
of $100,000 or more per year. 

“Forty-four families in 1914 had 
incomes of $1,000,000 or more each. 

“Two per cent. of the people own 
60 per cent. of the wealth. 

“Thirty-three per cent. of the 
people own 385 per cent. of the 
wealth. 

“Sixty-five per cent. of the people 
own 5 per cent..of the wealth. 

“With these figures before it, 
Congress cannot fail to see the 
force of the proposal to raise addi- 
tional revenue by means of income 
and inheritance taxes. 

“The difficulties in the way of 
levying an inheritance tax are not 
important and can be easily over- 
come.” 


THE BENEFITS OF ORGANIZED 
LABOR 


The one thing which employers 
fear in labor organizations is pow- 
er. Power is necessary to make 
these organizations effective. Some 
employers have officially endorsed 
labor organizations of the “proper 
kind.” Of course the proper kind 
in their estimation is the carefully 
expurgated edition from which all 
evidences of power have been care- 
fully repressed. Such institutions 
would be labor organizations in 
name only. 

Only where organizations have 
power do they have effectiveness in 
bringing betterment into the lives 
of their members. Power cannot 
exist unless there exist the sinews 
and munitions for sustained insist- 
ence upon demands and rights. The 
power of an organization is related 
in a very vital sense to membership 
and to the dues paid into the union 
treasury. 

Those organizations which are 
vigorous and powerful to promote 


the well-being of their members are 
invariably those organizations 
which have established high dues. 
Union funds constitute a kind of 
insurance for those who constitute 
them. Considered from a business 
viewpoint there is no investment 
that will give so high a rate of re- 
turns as union dues. 

When the resources of an organi- 
zation are ample, wage movements 
may be undertaken with a spirit of 
confidence and independence that 
has a helpful reaction upon recal- 
citrant employers. 

Resources facilitate the exten- 
sion of organization which in turn 
increases the power of the organi- 
zation through increasing solidar- 
ity. Union resources put confidence 
into the unorganized to incur risks 
resulting from enlistment in the 
ranks of the organized. Union re- 
sources protect the workers from 
wage reductions and poorer condi- 
tions of work because the power of 
self-defense constitutes a real argu- 
ment against injury or provocation 
of contest. 

A ‘low-dues paying policy is not a 
profitable or a wise policy for or- 
ganized labor. Indeed it would be 
good business sense to increase 
dues with every wage increase— 
the wage increase was due to or- 
ganization and stronger organiza- 
tion will in turn bring other wage 
increases. 


As union dues are increased more 
benefits can be made increasingly 
helpful and can be extended in va- 
riety. These benefits can be man- 
aged by the organizations more 
cheaply and more satisfactorily 
than similar insurance can be fur- 
nished by State or private agencies. 
Assuring the unions control over 
these benefits removes all doubt of 
such assistance in industrial dis- 
putes. 


Labor organizations embody an 
ideal but that ideal must rest upon 
a practical basis if the ideal is to 
become reality. The practical re- 
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sources to make any ideal reality 
depend in some degree upon the 
financial resources at command. 
The question of higher dues is one 
of fundamental importance to all 
workers. It is a matter that must 
not be pushed aside. It is a matter 
that should be given most careful 
and wise consideration. It is a 
fundamental matter because the 
dues paid in a large measure de- 
termine the power which the or- 
ganization exercises for the cause 
of human welfare. 
SAM’L GOMPERS. 


A. F.OF L. CORNERSTONE LAID 


Washington, Jan. 15.—The cor- 
nerstone of the new A. F. of L. 
office building was laid last Satur- 
day afternoon with appropriate 
ceremonies. President Gompers 
wielded the trowel. A large dele- 
gation of visiting and resident 
trade unionists and government 
officials were present, and a band, 
volunteered by the local musicians’ 
union, furnished music. 

In referring to the significance of 
this occasion, Secretary of Labor 
Wilson said: “The erection of this 
building marks a great epoch in the 
history of unionized wage-earners 


. in America.” He paid a tribute to 


the successful work of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor in making 
possible better conditions for the 
working men and women, and de- 
clared that these betterments were 
also enjoyed by the unorganized 
toilers. 

President Gompers made a brief 
address in which he referred to the 
progress of labor through organ- 
ization. “This structure of labor,” 
he said, “typifies all that is good 
and noble, and will stand an endur- 
ing monument which shall inspire 
the members of organized labor to 
carry the work through all times.” 

The cornerstone, a massive piece 
of granite, was presented to the 
Federation by Henry J. Gompers, a 


member of the Granite Cutters’ 
union and a son of President Gom- 
pers. The donor himself chiseled 
this inscription on the stone: 
“American Federation of Labor; 


founded 1881; this edifice erected 


for service in the cause of labor, 
justice, freedom, humanity—1915- 
16.” 


A copper box, containing official 
documents of the organization, let- 
ters from President Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson, and Presi- 
dent Gompers, photographs of 
them and also of the executive 
council of the Federation in 1881 
and the present council, together 
with coins, newspapers and other 
articles, were placed in the corner- 
stone. 

The copper box was made by P. 
G. Hugo, a member of the Kansas 
City, Mo., Sheet Metal Workers’ 
union, and presented to the Feder- 
ation by President John J. Hynes 
of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Alliance.— 
News Letter. 


BROTHERHOOD 


The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star is brotherhood, 
For it will bring again to earth 
Her long-lost poesy and mirth: 
Will send new light on every face, 
A kingly power upon the race. 
And till it come, we men are slaves, 
And travel downward to the dust of 
graves. 


Come, clear the way, then clear the 
way ! 

Blind creeds and kings have had 
their day. 

Break the dead branches from the 
path: 

Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again. 

To this event the ages ran; 

Make way for brotherhood—make 
way for man. 

—Edwin Markham. 


πας 





(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


Drivers and Chauffeurs of Chicago, has come to an end. The 

dissatisfaction arose principally as a result of the working con- 

ditions of the men. The wage scale of Local No. 710 expired on 
September 1, 1915. The local union took up the question of their scale 
and decided to refer it to a referendum vote of the membership as to 
whether or not they should work under their present conditions, or ask 
for a change. Secretary-Treasurer and Business Agent Geo. F. Golden 
referred the matter, by postal card, to the membership, and by a large 
majority the membership decided to work under the conditions they 
were then receiving, owing to the bad times existing not only in the 
packing house industry, but throughout the country at that time. When 
submitting the question to referendum, no specified time was stated, 
and shortly afterward several of the members who were displeased with 
the result of the referendum vote brought the matter up again before 
the local union, and technically compelled a reopening on the ground 
that it could be reopened at any time as it was not decided how long the 
membership should work under the old conditions. The question of a 
wage scale was reopened and somewhere around the 1st of October 
a committee was appointed to draft a new scale, but it was afterward 
decided to do nothing until after the convention of the International 
Union had taken place and Brother Golden had returned. When the 
convention ended, along around the middle of October, Brother Golden 
returned to his office and the wage scale was presented to the employers, 
but no satisfaction seemed to be given the men by the employers. This 
condition prevailed during November and December, causing additional 
discontent, until along about January 1 it became quite acute. The 
General President then visited the local union and attended their meet- 
ing on Sunday, January 23, where, after settling a dispute relative to 
the election of officers, the matter of their wage scale was taken up. 
He then promised that if the local union would proceed in the proper 
way to handle their wage scale he would give them all the assistance 
he could. 

As the regular Board meeting was to take place in the near future, 
when the General President returned to Headquarters, he decided to 
call the meeting of the General Executive Board on February 10, and 
to hold same in Chicago, so that the Board members might be able 
to look into the packing house situation and decide for themselves. 
The General President believed that a strike could not be avoided, and 
as such an affair would cost the International thousands of dollars he 
believed that the Board members, before voting on this question, would 
be better informed by visiting Chicago and the stock yards district. 
Accordingly, the meeting took place at the Morrison Hotel on Thurs- 
day, February 10. After other preliminary matters had been attended 
to, Local No. 710’s case was brought up for the attention of the Board 
by the General President. After returning to Headquarters the Gen- 


T> disturbed condition existing in Local No. 710, Packing House 
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eral President wrote Brother Golden asking him to endeavor to procure 
a conference for him with the packing house representatives, so Brother 
Golden informed the General President and the members of the Board 
that he had secured an appointment with the representatives of the em- 
ployers for the following afternoon at 2 o’clock and requested 
that the entire Board attend the conference so that it might under- 
stand the exact situation. Accordingly, the Board decided to grant his 
request and proceeded to the packing house district the following aft- 
ernoon, arriving at the headquarters or general offices of Armour & 
Company, where the conference was held. There were present repre- 
sentatives from all of the large packing houses, a committee from Local 
No. 710 and the General Executive Board. We immediately entered 
into negotiations, but at 6 o’clock p. m. had not arrived at a settlement 
and decided to meet again at 11 o’clock the following day. The next 
day we proceeded to keep our appointment, and at 12:30 the conference 
ended. We were successful in getting an increase in wages averaging 
from 60 cents a week to a little over one dollar a week for some of the 
men, besides the granting of other conditions. Where the men work 
on an hourly basis, when called in to report, they are to be given not 
less than five hours’ work or pay for five hours’ work, no matter if they 
only work a half-hour. This concession alone means a great deal to 
the union. The sum and substance of the whole thing is that the pack- 
ing house drivers and chauffeurs received as high an increase as they 
ever before received at one time on any wage scale. The committee 
would not agree to accept the proposition of the packers, but decided 
to refer the matter to the local union, which was to meet the next day, 
February 13. The entire membership of the Board proceeded to the 
meeting and Vice-President Casey of San Francisco presided over the 
meeting, and when the question was submitted to the membership, 
without any recommendations being made by any member of the Board, 
the union voted to accept the agreement rather than go on strike, as 
there was nothing else for them to do. There is no question in the 
mind of the General President but that if the men went on strike they 
would have been successful in obtaining better conditions, but even if 
they did win the strike, it is not always best, as bitterness remains after 
a strike that it is almost impossible to eliminate. Any way, the old 
members of the union were opposed to a strike, believing that the time 
lost could not be recovered. There is in our country at the present time 
a condition prevailing which would render it impassible for the pack- 
ing house owners to bring about any labor difficulties in their industry. 
The General President called this to their attention. The unskilled, 
non-English-speaking individuals usually employed in the interior of the 
packing houses are getting scarce. The steel industry finds that they 
are now confronted with this condition. All this we knew very well, 
still we believe that the men pursued the wise course, because even if 
they could force the packers to give still better conditions through a 
strike, it is better to have gained what they have and hold the good- 
will of their employers. Unquestionably as time rolls on the organiza- 
tion can and will advance in wages and better working hours. As a 
whole, it is a splendid victory and a splendid achievement for the local 
committee that handled the affair. This ended an unpleasant condition 
that has existed in Local No. 710 for the past four or five months. 
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HILE in meeting in Chicago the General Executive Board 
Á N had several meetings with the representatives of the Chi- 
cago teamsters’ organization. As a whole the meetings 
were pleasant. The best of feeling prevailed and friendli- 
ness existed throughout the conferences. When the Board went to 
Chicago, our people there and those representing the opposite side were 
living under a strain that undoubtedly in a short time was bound to 
crystallize into absolute hatred and contempt for one another. As a 
result of the conferences held and the bringing together of the local 
officers who were most bitter toward one another, we believe that the 
first step has been taken toward the establishment of general peace 
in that city and perhaps from this will emanate, in time, one organiza- 
tion of teamsters and chauffeurs. As we have often stated before, 
there is no room for two organizations of teamsters and chauffeurs in 
this country, but while this condition does exist the Editor of the 
Journal believes that we should meet one another as men of common 
sense and understanding, believing that while we disagree, and each 
of us are entitled to our own opinion, good-will and honesty should 
prevail. We have had ability and brains enough to fight our employers 
and settle our difficulties—I say this for both organizations—so surely 
we ought to have brains and honesty enough within us to settle our 
own differences. As years roll on our places will be filled by others 
who will succeed us, as we are only cogs upon the wheel of time, as 
the old saying goes, and it is our duty to do our work as it should be done 
while we remain in our respective offices. Slandering one another, prac- 
ticing cruelties and hardships on one another will give us nothing. The 
only way we can carry out the spirit and purpose of our union is to be 
strictly honest and above-board, each doing to the other that which 
he would wish to have done to himself. The Editor of this Journal has 
always refrained from making any statements, or using any language 
that might lead toward any bitterness in Chicago. Nothing can be 
gained by vilifying the characters of one another. I could write volumes 
on the history of the organization in Chicago, but of what good would 
it be, to-be airing our troubles to the whole world? Our enemies already 
know too much about the wrongs that we do and are always willing to 
magnify the wrong things that are done and give us little credit for 
the good things we do. Therefore, we have refrained from writing 
anything, and perhaps this has had a tendency, during our conferences 
in Chicago, to keep the opposite side from saying that he has helped 
by his writings to increase the bitterness that exists. 

Summing up the whole situation, the work of the Executive Board, 
while in Chicago, was the most beneficial work that could possibly have 
been done. . The representatives of both organizations pledged them- 
selves to do nothing but what is right and honorable; that hostilities 
cease; that each side take care of its own organization, and that neither 
side would do anything to injure the business or work of the opposite 
side. The Board was in session nearly eight days, and during that time 
every minute of every hour was filled with useful work for the general 
organization. I can safely say that in the entire history of the or- 
ganization, and I know its history, that no Executive Board meeting 
ever before accomplished better results than those brought about as a 
result of the meeting in Chicago. Of course, time will tell-whether or 
not the work of the Board will count for anything, but we have absolute 
confidence in the statements made before our Board by the representa- 
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tives of both sides, and we at least believe that we have, perhaps, saved 
for the International Union thousands of dollars by settling up the 
packing house drivers’ and chauffeurs’ wage scale. 


Industrial Relations, sends out a circular in which he does not do 

a thing to Luke Grant. It seems that the railroads have hired 

Luke for the purpose of writing up special matter to be used as 
argument against the claims of the brotherhoods of railway workmen 
for their eight-hour day. Luke is a pretty good writer, especially when 
it comes to dealing with labor organizations, as he was a labor reporter 
for newspapers in Chicago for several years. During the life of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations Mr. Grant was hired on some spe- 
cial work and now the railroads have gotten out a circular, which is 
supposed to have been written by Grant, and they have used the mis- 
leading statement that he is special agent for the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations, which is, of course, misleading, as Frank P. Walsh 
states in the following: 

“Grant is not an agent of the industrial commission and has not 
been since last July. The commission, as was well known to the rail- 
road managers when they put out this pamphlet, expired by statutory 
limitation in August, and their use of this designation of Grant is a 
deliberate and wilful attempt to deceive the public and to give the 
prestige of the commission to a document that is not entitled to it 
and that without it would carry no weight. 

“No investigation into conditions of employment in the railroad 
train service ever was made by the commission. Any information on 
the subject possessed by Mr. Grant must have been handed to him by 
the railroads or obtained by him from some other source. His article 
sounds suspiciously like an echo of the statement issued by the rail- 
roads themselves. 

“Mr. Grant, since he left the employ of the commission, has been 
employed by the Tariff Commission League, and in that employment 
he has attempted to capitalize his standing with organized labor ac- 
quired in past years as an active trade unionist. Grant’s attack on the 
railroad brotherhoods shows him in his true character as a hostile critic 
of the labor movement and a champion of those interests that are al- 
ways ready to reward men of his type.” 


JF τον P. WALSH, chairman of the United States Commission on 


Mr. Gompers and Mr. Frank Morrison, president and secretary of 
the American Federation of Labor, write into our office stating that 
the Immigration Bill containing the literacy test, known as the Burnett 
Immigration Bill, was reported favorably on to the house on January 
31, 1916, by the committee to which it was referred. The officers of 
the American Federation of Labor, above named, request that all of 
our members, who can possibly do so, write their respective congress- 
men and senators from their several States, asking them to help to- 
ward a passage of this bill, which has been before the national govern- 
ment on several occasions in recent years. Twice it was passed by both 
the House and the Senate, but was vetoed by President Taft and Presi- 
dent Wilson. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—On Jan- 
uary 20th I had the pleasure of 
hearing former President Theodore 
Roosevelt deliver an address on 
“Preparedness,” and while there 
the thought came to my mind, 
“What are we doing to prepare 
ourselves in the battle against the 
odds we meet when working for a 
livelihood?” How much have we 
prepared? Have we ever thought 
about this slogan, “Preparedness” 
of the working people against the 
powers who today aye so much con- 
cerned to have the working class 
prepare for war? 

If there ever was a time for the 
teamster and the chauffeur to get 
together, itis now. Don’t let your 
ambition run down, but keep your 
local union up to that high stand- 
ard of efficiency that our General 
President and his co-workers on 
the Executive Board have brought 
our International to be recognized 
by all who have business dealings 
with it. 

Speaking a word for the local 
union of which I have the honor to 
be a member, it has, in the last 
three years, through preparedness, 
gained in round figures the sum of 
$150.00 increase in wages for each 
man per year. 

At the time this local was organ- 
ized the chauffeur was receiving 
20 per cent.; that is, 20 cents on 
every dollar’s worth of business he 
aid, also paying for the gasoline he 
consumed. This sometimes ex- 
ceeded his commission, so they or- 
ganized to abolish this system, and 
today we have the union shop with 
the best relations existing between 
the drivers and their employers. 
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To prove this to be a fact, one of 
the largest firms in Philadelphia, 


-employing about 125 chauffeurs, 


gave each and every one in their 
employ a Christmas gift, for the 
first time in the history of the com- 
pany, and it has been doing busi- 
ness for twenty-five years. 

This is what I call “prepared- 
ness’’—each one working in the in- 
terest of the other and standing 
together for what is right and just 
for both employer and employe. 
If we all do this our local unions are 
bound to succeed, and the one who 
goes about with a chip on his shoul- 
der, believing he can demand any- 
thing whether in reason or not, 
never can succeed. 

Some time during the history of 
a local union some one will arise 
who imagines he is the prophet for 
whom the labor movement has 
been waiting, who holds curbstone 
meetings, whose tongue waggles of 
what he will do when he is in au- 
thority, while his poor, weak brain 
fails even to move. The young 
man just coming into the labor 
movement thinks he should be with 
this real leader who has an idea 
he can accomplish so much where 
others of vast experience have 
failed, even to the extent of dictat- 
ing to the management how the 
business should be managed. 

Therefore, I wish to draw your 
beware of these 
prophet leaders who think they 
can do all things in your local 
union. He can do more damage to 


a local union than all the employers - 
together, they being with you only 
when it is to their advantage, while 
on the other hand this would-be 
leader of men keeps the men’s 
minds in a constant state of revolt, 
they not knowing the object of this ΄ 
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would-be leader is his own self- 
agerandizement and not their mu- 
tual benefit. 

To the delegates of our ninth 
convention, held in San Francisco, 
I wish to state that your mandates 
have been carried out and Locals 
A477 and 281 have amalgamated and 


are now under the title of Local No. . 


112, Taxicab Operators and Indi- 
vidual Owners. I trust that the wis- 
dom of the convention in amalga- 
mating these two locals will be a 
benefit to both the wage-earner and 
the man who owns his own car. 
They should get along if they show 
the true spirit of trades unionism 
and not the selfish idea that the la- 
bor movement has been organized 
for the benefit of any one indi- 
vidual, but for the benefit of the 
men who have to work for their 
living. Don’t be a carpet-bagger. 

Fraternally yours, 

ALEX. A. MAGUIRE, 

Local No. 112. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Just to 
let the readers of the official Jour- 
nal know that there is not a shoe 
store in the city of Augusta but 
has one of the stickers on or 
near the show window which 
reads, “Rubber boots and shoes 
made by the La Crosse Rubber 
Mills Company are scab shoes. The 
above firm has locked out its union 
workmen and denounced organized 
labor. I don’t wear their products, 
do you?” 

If some union man in every city 
would do this they would soon feel 
it and wake up to the fact that the 
world was against them. 

I have something to tell all you 
members of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs, and that is that Local 
293 have secured an agreement 
properly signed by the following 
firms of Augusta, Ga.: The Coca- 


Cola Company, the Chero-Cola 
Company, the Bludewine Company, 
M. E. Sheehan Bottling Works, 
G. H. Baldowski Bottling Works. 
Local 293 has but thirty members, 
but believe me they are members 
who have their shoulders to the 
wheel. Every one of them are try- 
ing to get a new member within the 
next two months. 

We had a Dutch contest at our 
last meeting, which was to see who 
could eat the most limburger 
cheese. Most of our members are 
members of the Women’s Union 
Label League, and believe me we 
are putting the labels on the mar- 
ket. The M. & M. Association are 
with the union people. 

We have a labor paper in this city 
which furnishes the union people 
with plenty of good union news 
from all over the country and al- 
ways carries a small contribution 
from Local 293 by one of its most 
important members. The editor is 
a member of Local 293 and one of 
the reporters is a member of Local 
293. Wouldn’t it be nice if Brother 
Tobin would add to the official 
magazine a union directory so that 
we may get in touch with any local 
without writing to Headquarters. 
Thank you, Brother Tobin. 

With best wishes to all members 
of the International. Brotherhood 
and the readers of the official mag- 
azine, 

Yours fraternally, 
J. W. BROOKS, 
Rec. See. Local No. 293. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Believing 
that we have something of interest , 
to the teamsters’ movement in gen- 
eral, it gives us great pleasure to 
let the entire membership of our 
International Union know that we 
have been -successful in winning 
our fight after thirty-two months 
of hardship and strife. We, the 
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Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, Local 
603, organized on June 6, 1913, and 
before we were organized one week 
one-half of the men who joined our 
union were discharged. The fight 
then started and we have fought 
ever since for the right to organize 
and to have a wage agreement with 
union shop conditions to protect us. 
On January 24 Brother Briggs 
arrived in Saint Louis, and he was 
informed of the situation by the 
executive board of Local 603. We 
had been successful in organizing 
the St. Louis dairy drivers by go- 
ing to their houses at night and 
getting their application. They did 
not know who each other was that 
belonged to the union. They had 
never been to a meeting and had 
not been initiated in our union. 
Brother Joe Sampson, who did the 
secret work in organizing these 
men, had to use every caution so 
that the companies would not find 
out that he was getting their ap- 
plications for membership in the 
union, but he was successful in his 
efforts, and on January 24 a meet- 
ing of these men was called, and 
those who did not come were sent 
after and were brought to the meet- 
ing in automobiles. The meeting 
convened at 11:30 o’clock, January 
24, and the men of the St. Louis 
Dairy Company voted to strike, and 
that the strike take place immedi- 
ately. The pickets were placed 
around the branches of the St. 
Louis Dairy Company at 1:30 in 
the morning of January 25. The 
strike was very effective and the 
tieup was complete. At 5 p. m. on 
January 25th the St. Louis Dairy 
Company signed our agreement, 
recognizing our organization and 
giving us the closed shop and from 
$2.00 to $4.00 a week for all driv- 
ers, chauffeurs and helpers, includ- 
ing the ice cream drivers and 
stablemen. The St. Louis Dairy 
Company is one of the four large 
concerns of St. Louis, employing 
about 100 men. 


On Saturday, January 29, the 
Union Dairy Company, employing 
about 125 men, signed our agree- 
ment, giving every man an increase 
and closed shop conditions. This 
covered drivers, helpers, chauf- 
feurs, ice cream drivers and stable- 
men. On February 3 the Pevely 
Dairy Company signed our agree- 
ment, covering 115 men. On Feb- 
ruary 5 the Graffman Dairy Com- 
pany signed our agreement, cov- 
ering seventy-five men. We have 
all the smaller concerns except one 
signed up at this writing, which 
gives us about a 99 per cent. organ- 
ization. In order to let the mem- 
bership throughout the country 
know of our success, we concluded 
to have .this published in the 
Magazine, as it means at least 
$100,000 a year increase for the 
members of our organization. The 
difficult part of this situation to 
handle was that we did not have 
the drivers who worked in any of 
these concerns as members of our 
union when the St. Louis dairy 
drivers struck and the men had to 
be organized and the agreements 
presented as we went along. The 
situation was a hard one to handle 
and we feel without a parallel in 
the labor movement. It gives us an 
organization of about 700 men or 
more. On Brother Brigg's’s arrival 
he was given full power to act in 
handling the situation and he and 
the committee that worked with 
him, Vice-President Murphy and 
president of the teamsters’ joint 
council, Coyne and our business 
agent, handled the situation suc- 
cessfully. 

We also desire to sincerely thank 
each and every local union and the 
individual members thereof for any 
assistance or support rendered us 
during our struggle. 

With best wishes for the com- 
plete success of the International, 
we remain, Fraternally, 

H. R. NORMAN, 
Sec.-Treas. Local 6089. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I am 
sending you a few lines from Local 
405 for the Journal. As you are 
aware, the undertakers of St. Louis 
have had, for the past few years, 
three distinct associations. They 
have now combined in one associa- 
tion, the Mound City Livery and 
Undertakers’ Association, and 
comprising all the members of the 
three associations. Our agreement 
with one of them expired December 
31 last, and the new association 
wished to formulate an agreement 
with our local. Our committee had 
four meetings with their commit- 
tee without making any progress. 
We then requested you to give us 
the assistance of an International 
officer, and as Brother Briggs hap- 
pened to be in St. Louis, you re- 
ferred us to him, and after two 
meetings of the several committees, 
at which our committee was most 
ably assisted by Brother Briggs, 
Vice-President Murphy and Broth- 
er Thos. Coyne, president of the 
teamsters joint council, we came 
to an agreement which was 
accepted by both parties. Our com- 
mittee, as well as Local 405, desire 
to tender our sincere and heartfelt 
thanks to Brother Briggs for his 
able assistance and also to thank 
Brothers Murphy and Coyne for 
their good work. Our agreement 
runs for two years and we trust 
that we shall work harmoniously 
together. With best wishes for 
every member of the International, 

Yours fraternally, 

HARKY J. HUNT, Sec.-Treas. 


SUNSHINE 


If you are undecided as to what 
business to go into, go into the sun- 
shine business. It pays big profits. 
You know how physical sunshine 
affects you—how it makes your day 
pleasant and cheerful and puts 
health, zest and vigor into your sys- 


tem. Sunshine in your soul, sun- 
shine in your heart and sunshine in 
your face is of an infinitely higher 
order because you can take it into 
the darkest corners of your day and 
there will be light. 

Distribute sunshine. 

The sunshine spirit in you will 
not only transform your entire day 
but it will go far to transform the 
entire days of everyone that comes 
within the radius of your sunshine. 
You are cheered and inspired every 
time you pass a man or woman on 
the street with sunshine streaming 
out from their countenance and 
very attitude. To go into an Office 
where there is sunshine; to go into 
a home where there is sunshine; to 
meet people and talk with them 
with sunshine radiating from them 
—you cannot possibly come in con- 
tact with a finer inspiration. 

Distribute sunshine. 

Sunshine is a thing made up 
within us. It cannot be bought, 
and it cannot help but be in you in 
great quantities if you eliminate 
from your thinking and from your 
working the things that shut off 
sunshine—anger, regret for things 
that can’t be helped, wrong view- 
points, worry, hatred, envy, jeal- 
ousies. Get these things out of 
your system, give the sunshine a 
chance, and your value to yourself 
and other people will grow and 
grow. 

Go into the sunshine business.— 
George Matthew Adams. 


One may be right, another mis- 
taken; but if I have more strength 
than my brother, it shall be em- 
ploved to support, not oppress, his 
weakness; if I have more light, it 
shall be used to guide, not to dazzie 
him.—Burke. 








Labor’s interests are as broad as 
the universe, as lofty as the moun- 
tain peaks; supported by the in- 
herent desire for better economic 
conditions, and a higher standard 
of social justice and equity. 


We are also glad to report that Local No. 751, Furniture Drivers’ 
and Helpers of St. Louis, has been successful in signing up a-satisfac- 
tory agreement with its employers since our last issue. This means 
that everything in St. Louis is now straightened up for some time to 
come. St. Louis is one of the best cities we now have in the Interna- 
tional Union insofar as conditions for our membership are concerned. 
The employers there have all reached the point where they realize that 
it is better to do business with our organization than it is to be fight- 
ing continually. It means better business for both the employers and 
the public, and it means satisfaction for our men. This is as it should 
be. When we consider that a few years ago only turmoil and strife 
existed in that city, it is gratifying to know that we have realized the 
conditions now prevailing there. 


A rumor has reached this office, and we hope it is true, or that the 
rumor is well founded, that the Hood Dairy Company, the largest milk 
concern in Boston, is thinking of doing business with our milk wagon 
drivers’ union in that city. The milk drivers’ union has certainly put 
up a strenuous fight against this concern, with the result that it has 
gradually been losing business and is realizing what it means to have 
an organization of labor antagonistic to its interests. We hope and 
trust that within a short time the fruits of their campaign will be 
realized and that the fight between this concern and our union in Bos- 
ton will be ended. . 


We stated in our last issue that Local No. 229 of Scranton, Pa., 
had a lock-out involving about sixty men. Brother Ashton was down 
there and handled this affair, with the result that an agreement was 
reached and all the men returned to work under conditions which makes 
every one in the district happy—union-shop agreement, increase in 
wages, and other concessions. 


The General President appeared before the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor in Washington, D. C., on the request 
of Mr. Gompers, in regard to business connected with the general or- 
ganization. | 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


μον |e. sis es $ .25 apiece 
ου Buttons ο ο .. τς 75 a pair 
Watch Charms. . . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Organizer Gillespie recently organized Union No. 187 of Holyoke, 
Mass., General Teamsters, with a charter membership of 187. Within 
two weeks after the formation of this local union a union shop agree- 
ment was signed by the employers with an increase in wages for the men 
averaging $2.00 per week. 


_ Organizer Farrell, within the last month has organized a local union 
of taxicab operators in Cleveland. The union is adding to its member- 
ship at every meeting and the outlook is bright for a thorough organiza- 
tion of this craft in that city. 


General Auditor Briggs is working in and around New York City 
and Philadelphia looking after the organizations in that district, handling 
grievances, as well as auditing the books. 





Vice-President Casey attended the meeting of Local No. 174 of 
Seattle, on his way back to the coast from the Board meeting in Chicago. 
At this meeting of the local there were one hundred men initiated into 
the organization. As you will remember, Local No. 174 had a fight which 
lasted about a year and which was the most bitter fight that labor has 
ever experienced in the northwest. The men stood loyally with their 
organization against the courts and other institutions, such as the em- 
ployers’ association, which were arrayed against them, and the union 
eventually emerged successfully from the conflict, and today they are 
strongly intrenched against any enemy, with a splendid organization 
which is in a position to benefit its membership as the years roll on. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


ay TEN We have 
had the question 
asked of us, “How 
can representa- 
tives of the or- 
ganized workers 
continue to hold 
out the .olive 
branch of peace to those who in 
the past have used unfair, brutal 
methods to suppress their hopes? 
In the light of all the cruel wrongs 
that have been perpetrated, can 
you ever hope for fair treatment 
from those who are mainly re- 
sponsible? 

Our position is based upon our 
experiences in the past. Yes, we 
believe we can convince at least 
some of those who have opposed 
us in the past, of the reasonable- 
ness of our demands; of the neces- 
sity that they recognize our rights 
to collectively demand that 
through our chosen representa- 
tives we have a voice and a choice 
in the adjustment of the terms of 
employment: a right to collectively 
accept or reject the terms offered. 

Among those whom we now 
meet in conferences, who fully rec- 
ognize today our rights, our inter- 
ests in the questions under consid- 
eration, are many who in the past 
resisted with all the legal and il- 
legal power they could muster our 
demand for just that consideration 
they today accept as our unques- 
tionable right. 
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When we consider the recent 


past we have no reason to doubt: 


the wisdom of our course; no 
cause to doubt our eventual com- 
plete victory over prejudice and 
intolerance. 

Men still young can remember 
the time when applicants for work 
at the coal mines in districts now 
thoroughly organized were re- 
quired to sign ‘“‘iron-clad’” con- 
tracts, the expressed will of the 
employers as to the personal con- 
duct of those whom they consented 
to employ, and foremost among 
the requirements contained there- 
in was “that the applicant for em- 
ployment foreswore any and all 
labor unions; that he would not, 
under penalty, engage in a strike, 
or demand conditions that were 

not specified in the agreement; 
and the employer in those days 
was only governed by his own good 
will whether he granted the con- 
ditions embodied in his own con- 
tract or not. 

And, but a few years before that 
time, the working people of this 
and every country were to all in- 
tents and purposes the personal 
property of the employers. Less 


—- ——_—— 


than one hundred years ago the 
miners of Great Britain were held 
by law to be part of the property 
of the owner of the mine. 

In this country the laws of 
many of the states designated the 
maximum wages workers in the 
various callings could demand in 
return for their services, and even 
the kind of clothes a workingman 
or his family should wear was 
prescribed by the statutes. 

We recognize that we have still 
much to work for; the necessity 
for continued striving. We realize 
that there is much of the spirit of 
the “master” of old in the present- 
day employer. 

And we see no reason for pes- 
simism, no necessity to deviate 
from our course. We find, today, 
that society as a whole has prac- 
tically recognized the justice of 
our main demand—our right to 
collectively present our demands 
for the amelioration of conditions 
cf employment. And the relics of 
the past, the employers who refuse 
to recognize this right are ever de- 
creasing in numbers. — United 
Mine Worker. 


“INTELLECTUALS,” PLEASE NOTE 


T J NE of the most 

vs dangerous phases 
of present day 
affairs is the 
group of other- 
wise disengaged 

ἃ philanthro- 
pists who wish to do things for the 
poor, and the developing profes- 
siôn of specially trained salaried 
individuals who are anxious to es- 
tablish ways and means by which 
they may solve the industrial and 
social problems of the workers. 
The burdens that the workers have 
borne, the injustice and the abuse 
that have been shunted upon them, 
ought to arouse sympathy and con- 





cern. But svmpathy and concern 
must be tempered by a degree of 
wisdom and directed by knowledge 
of a principle fundamental for de- 
mocracy and individual freedom. 
The principle involved is the real- 
ization of one of the difficult, im- 
portant and heart-breaking facts 
of life—the limitations upon our 
capacity to help our fellows. No 
one can transmit to another his 
knowledge or the results of his ex- 
periences. The act of learning is 
necessarily personal—it is bound 
up with the loneness of each life. 
By acquiring knowledge and 
wisdom, by mental and moral de- 
velopment, come progress and 
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growth. Paternalism and the be- 
nevolent efforts to relieve individ- 
uals of responsibility of working 
out their own lives, avert some 
immediate distress, but they pre- 
pare the way for greater disasters 
in the future by weakening the 
mental and moral fiber of the peo- 
ple. There is much of pathos in 
the inevitable conclusion—but you 
cannot do all things for all people. 
You can advise, counsel, but the 
decision must rest with the per- 
sons concerned. You may long to 
gather the suffering and the op- 
pressed under your guidance, but 
they have a right to their own 
wills, even to their own mistakes. 


But there are people who do not 
have an appreciation of what con- 
stitutes the proper sphere of their 
activities or a sense of delicacy 
about invading the privacy of an- 
other’s life. These persons have 
busied themselves increasingly 
with the problems and affairs of 
the lives of their fellows—those 
less fortunate economically. There 
are few details of life at home, at 
work, at recreation concerning 
which they do not feel thoroughly 
competent and at liberty to give 
advice or supervision. 


Some of these understudies to 
Providence are actuated by gener- 
ous and sympathetic emotions. 
They want to do good in the world 
—the majority in truth, that they 
may feel that glow of gratification 
that comes from doing for others. 
_ They have a vision of a new world 
with themselves as the creators. 
The work of these creators and 
renovatcrs has become commer- 
cialized and dignified by the title 
of profession—they are experts— 
experts in social welfare, experts 
on home life, domestic relations, 
child life, and the thousand and 
one problems that arise out of the 
lives of the poor. They are willing 
and feverishly anxious to be ap- 
pointed upon commissions or as 
government agents to help the 


wage-earners to save their money ; 
to secure minimum wages by law; 
to secure legislative provisions 
protecting their physical well- 
being. All these solutions are for- 
mulated along lines that necessi- 
tate governmental machinery and 
the employment of experts—the 
“intellectuals.” The conclusion is 
inevitable that there is a very close 
connection between employment 
as experts and the enthusiasm for 
human welfare. 

They are anxious to do οί 
for the workers, anxious to do 
everything but that which is es- 
sential—get off their backs and 
give them an opportunity to do 
things for themselves. 

As these expert reformers—‘in- 
tellectuals’”—increase in number 
and zeal they disclose plainly that 
their prototype is the ancient vil- 
lage busybody to whom no detail 
of other men’s lives was sacred, 
and their present purposes are no 
more exalted than were those of 
the unskilled busybody who 
worked without technical training. 

There is nothing in greater con- 
trast to the ideals and principles 
of: democracy than interference in 
such phases of men’s lives as 
ought and must be the determina- 
tion of their own wills. 

These so-called experts can ad- 
vise and give counsel, but after all 
their information is indirect and - 
lacks the sureness and authority 
of personal experience. They are 
experts on theoretical plans and 
not authorities on the facts of life 
and work—the emotions and feel- 
ings that are inseparable from 
them—knowledge that must be the 
basis for any effort to secure bet- 
terment in the lives of the burden- 
bearers themselves. 

The wage-earners must work 
out their own salvation, solve their 
own problems. They welcome 
co-operation and information, but 
they resent and reject all efforts at 
outside direction, supervision or 
domination.—Federationist. 
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THE TOLL OF POVERTY 


ΝΟ hundred and 
fiftythousand 
men, women and 
children are 
killed each year 
in the United 
States and 
4,000,700 are 
wounded because our statesmen re- 
main silent in the face of the daily 
atrocities wrought in times of 
“peace” by our system of economic 
and industrial exploitation. 

Such is the toll each year in the 
United States of poverty and its 
offspring, preventable disease. The 
figures are ultra-conservative, þe- 
ing but half the total number of 
deaths and illnesses, which, ac- 
cording to the highest medical au- 
thority, could be prevented by 
stamping out poverty or merely 
by appropriating a third the cost 
of one battleship for the public 
health. 

They do not include the 100,000 
American babies killed by poverty 
each year before they reach their 
first birthday. These and the quar- 
ter million older persons die an- 
nually as victims of a system by 
which the few are protected - by 
government in the ownership and 
arbitrary control of the land, nat- 
ural resources and machinery that 
should be a source of life and well- 
being to all. 

Instead of attacking the injus- 
tice and dishonor and cruelty of 
exploitation at home, or appropri- 
ating money with which the death- 
toll could be cut in half, our states- 
men propose to spend hundreds of 
millions to defend principles and 
ideals that have been openly and 
repeatedly violated here at home 
without protest, and that are 
flouted and crucified by men who 
pose as our leading citizens. 

Nor can anything else be ex- 
pected until the ` victims, the 
workers and producers, awake, or- 





ganize and match their power 
against that of those who now ex- 
ploit them unchecked. 

The Committee on Industrial 
Relations shows that poverty is 
the direct cause of a peace toll of 
misery, suffering and death in this 
country surpassing that suffered 
by the armed forces of any bellig- 
erent country in Europe. 

Governmental neglect is the sec- 
ond cause. But if the money now 
piling up in New York banks to 
the credit of men who are pre- 
paring an imperialistic campaign 
of world exploitation were distrib- 
uted in higher wages, cheap 
credits and lower rents, there 
would be no need for govern- 
mental action. 

Major-General William C. Gor- 
gas is the man who cleaned up 
Panama and made possible the 
digging of the Canal. He is the 
highest medical officer of the 
United States army, and a scien- 
tist of world reputation. He said: 

“The preventable mortality in 
this country is greater than the 
mortality caused by the European 
war. Science knows that the chief 
cause of disease is poverty; that 
disease can never be eliminated so 
long as people are forced to live 
poorly and close together.” 

Here are the figures compiled in 
co-operation with governmental 
experts and indorsed by them, 
showing how poverty kills: 

In Brookline, Mass., 
well-to-do, and the rich of Boston. 
Babies die in Brookline at the rate 
of 76 per thousand. In South 
Bethlehem, where live the steel 
workers, whose brawn and brain 
produce the wealth that has glut- 
ted Wall Street banks and the cof- 
fers of Broadway wine merchants, 
babies die at the rate*of 233 per 
thousand. 

Where the people 
hardest, their babies 


work the 
die the 


live the ` 
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fastest. Poverty kills them. It is 
fair to say that the net result of 
the American steel industry is kill- 
ing babies and making million- 
aires. 

East Orange, N. J., is another 
wealthy suburban town, where no 
one works very hard and most of 
the residents work not at all. Ba- 


= bies die there at the rate of 78 


per thousand. 

Fall River, Mass., is a center of 
the textile industry of New Eng- 
land. The people there produce 
the wealth that is spent in towns 
like Brookline and East Orange, 
or on Fifth avenue in New York. 
And their babies die at the rate 
of 229 per thousand. 

For every baby of the well-to-do 
that dies in East Orange or Brook- 
line, three babies of the poor, who 
are also the most industrious, die 
in Fall River or South Bethlehem. 

In Fall River wages are so low 
that many mothers work in the 
mills. Among 833 infants in Fall 
River, it was found that the in- 
fant mortality rate among families 
with non-working mothers was 


160.5, and that among families - 


with working mothers was 303.6. 

But the rate of 76 deaths per 
thousand in Brookline or 78 per 
thousand in East Orange is far 
too high. Even in those towns 
there are many poor people, for 
even there, there is some work to 


be done. And the Children’s Bu- 


reau of the Department of Labor 
found that the death rate for ba- 
bies in Montclair, N. J., was only 
39 per thousand in a well-to-do 
ward, as against 130 per thousand 
in a ward where the workers live. 

The slaughter goes on at two 
and three times the Brookline or 
Kast Orange rate not only in Fall 
River, but in every factory town 
in the country. Everywhere pov- 
erty, disease and death are great- 
est in towns where people work 
the hardest and produce the most 
wealth. 


For instance, the infant death 
rates are 228 per thousand for Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa.; 176.4 per thou- 
sand for Homestead, Pa.; 190.8 
per thousand for Youngstown, O.; 
and 245 per thousand for Man- 
chester, N. H. 

There is no reason why the 
death rates for Brookline and East 
Orange should not prevail for the 
whole United States. They would 
prevail if the people were given a 
chance to live. According to the 
United States census, the infant 
mortality rate for the United 
States as a whole is 124 per thou- 
sand and the total number of chil- 
dren who died in 1910 was ap- 
proximately 266,016. If the rate 
had been 77 per thousand the total 
number of deaths would have been 
reduced by 100,828 babies for that 
year. | 

In making the above compari- 
son, the same method has been 
used for computing the death rates 
in Brookline and East Orange as 
for South Bethlehem, Fall River, 
Homestead, McKees Rocks and the 
other towns named. 

In California, the infant mortal- 
ity rate in Berkeley was 57.1 per 
thousand. In Los Angeles, where 
an anti-picketing ordinance and 
government by the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association pre- 
vents the workers from organiz- 
ing, and there are many slums and 
factories, the rate was 110. Cli- 
mate in each case cuts down the 
rate, but the proportion as þe- 
tween economic comfort and eco- 
nomie want remains the same. 

In New York City the United 
States Public Health Service 
found that among garment work- 
ers with annual earnings of $666 
or more the child mortality rate 
was 114; while among garment 
workers with annual earnings of 
$486 or less, it was 200. 

In the figures and facts involved 
in this subject lie truths so shock- 
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ing to any man devoted to the 
ideals and principles for which the 
American flag stands, that one 
wonders how any defender of the 


ORGANIZED LABOR 


wag) RESIDENT PER- 

4 KINS of the Cigar- 
makers’ Interna- 
tional Union, 
ΣΙ refutes the favorite 

| anti - union argu- 
ments that trade 
unionism is based 
on the principles of monopoly and 
that it is useless for unions to raise 
wages, as these gains are overcome 
by increased living costs. | 

Professor Laughlin of the eco- 
nomic department of the University 
of Chicago is the latest to expound 
these fallacies, and he is answered 
as follows by President Perkins in 
the current issue of the Cigarmak- 
ers’ Official Journal: 

“The professor robed in the 
academic insignia, with a diploma 
dazzling before his eyes, assumes 
sometimes an authority on eco- 
nomic questions based on surface 
indications. His conclusions are, 
as a rule, unreliable, biased and un- 
worthy of credence. In surveying 
the activities of trades unions in 
relation to wages and the cost of 
living, Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, 
in an article on the ‘Monopoly of 
Labor,’ published in one of the 
magazines some time ago, displayed 
a degree of ignorance which is 
somewhat perplexing to the man 
without a diploma. 

“<As a matter of cold fact,’ asks 
Prof. Laughlin, ‘how has the work- 
ingman fared with this method of 
raising wages in recent years? In 
the principal manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, leaving out 
salaried employes, in the ten years 
from 1897-1907 (according to the 
index number of the Bureau of 
Labor) wages had risen from 99.2 
to 122.4, or 23 per cent., while retail 





flag could ignore this dishonor and 
these atrocities when he sets out 
to awaken the conscience of his 
countrymen.—Labor Clarion. 


HAS NO MONOPOLY 


prices for food had increased from 


96.3 to 120.6, or 25.5 per cent. That . 


is, the purchasing power of wages 
fell 2.5 per cent. during that period 
of unusual expansion of business. 
In short, the whole effect of the 
wage increase had been nullified by 
the rise in the prices of food usual- 
ly consumed in the family budget.’ 

“It is more than a presumption, 
which leads to the assertion of the 
futility of the trades union move- 
ment, to overcome the increase in 
the cost of living by higher wages 
and shorter hours. The statistics 
published by the Federal Govern- 
ment make no distinction between 
the earnings of union labor and 
non-union labor. The earnings of 
women and children are also in- 
cluded in the total. Hence to draw 
a hard and fast line in reference to 
the increase in wages, as compared 
with the cost of living, which in- 
cludes the organized and unorgan- 
ized, has no practical value whatso- 
ever. It is based on a line of rea- 
soning devoid of common sense, in- 
telligent comparison and analysis. 

“The trades union movement is 
not responsible for the low wages 
paid to non-union labor; it is not 
due to its activities that the wages 
paid to this class of labor does not 
advance with the increase in the 
cost of living. It has always con- 
tended that the tendency in the 
average wage rate, compared with 
the cost of living, due to a lack of 
organization, is downward; grad- 
ually leading to a state of semi- 
pauperism and degradation. But 
it has also contended that by or- 
ganization on trades union lines 
this tendency would be eliminated. 
That it has not fully succeeded is 
not due to the principles underly- 
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ing the trades union movement; 
on the contrary it is due to a lack 
of organization on a more extensive 
scale. A correct analysis of the 
value of the trades union movement 
in this particular direction can be 
obtained only by preparing sta- 
tistics of trades union wages as 
compared with the cost of living. 
All other methods are worthless 
for a fair and honest comparison. 

“Prof. Laughlin then concludes, 
as follows: 

“ “After all the bad blood stirred 
up in some twenty years the unions 
have accomplished practically 
nothing toward raising their power 
of consumption. Obviously some- 
thing is very far wrong with the 
principles on which they are operat- 
ing. .They have climbed this hard, 
uphill road for decades only to find 
no passage through at the end. 
Economically, the principle of mo- 
nopoly of labor does not work in 
favor of the laborer.’ 

“Prof. Laughlin failed to mention 
a single industry in which organ- 
ized labor has even a semblance of 
a monopoly. He has failed to sus- 
tain his sweeping charge with a 
single fact. Generalities without 
any basis are not convincing; 
neither are they of any value in any 
educational sense. Tirades of this 
nature only tend to intensify the 
general confusion which predom- 
‘inates the public mind. 

“Organized labor has no monop- 
oly. The majority of the workers 
are still unorganized. Of the fe- 
male workers engaged in the indus- 
tries, approximating over seven 
millions, less than one-half of a 
million are members of trades 
unions. This dispenses with the 
necessity of any further elabora- 
tion. This single fact is sufficient 
to annihilate the phantom which 
emanated from the fertile brain of 
a professor of a great university.” 
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FROM GEORGE P. WEST, COM- 
MITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


Not in years have the press 
agents of Big Business worked 
harder than at present to convince 
the workers that wage increases 
do not help them and that the only 
way to improve their condition is 
to work harder and live cheaper. 

The National City Bank, finan- 
cial arm of the Rockefeller inter- 
ests, is the latest to repeat the 
time-worn rigmarole which proves 
that two times two make three. In 
its March letter, which has been 
widely .quoted in the daily press, 
the bank says: 

“Generally speaking, wages en- 
ter into the prices of the product, 
and unless counter-balancing econ- 
omies are introduced, a rise of 
wages means that the public must 
pay more for the goods or services, 
and as the public is largely com- 
posed of wage-earners, the effect 
is to raise the cost of living on 
themselves. There is no real ad- 
vancement or betterment of condi- 
tions in this.” 

It seems a waste of time to show 
the humbuggery of this argument. 
But a lot of people who let others 
do their thinking for them are 
muddled by it. 

Here is the answer in the lan- 
guage of a conservative economist, 
Professor Jacob H. Hollander of 
Johns Hopkins University. It is 
only. a high-brow statement of 
what every sensible man knows, 
but it should prove useful in an- 
swering those who are impressed 


‘by titles and who demand “author- 


ity” for everything. 

Testifying before the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations in 
New York on January 20, 1915, 
Professor Hollander, who is 
known among economists for his 
conservatism, said: 

“The statement is commonly 
made that after all it would do 


(Continued on Page 15.) 














(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


request of President Gompers, appeared before the meeting 

of the executive council of the American Federation of Labor, 

so that, if possible, some understanding could be reached between 
our International Union and the Clerks’ International Union relative to 
the decision of the San Francisco convention, which was that the clerks 
be unseated in all central bodies and State branches, where their local 
unions held in membership drivers of wagons or chauffeurs operating 
delivery trucks or vehicles of any kind. The Clerks’ International 
Union was represented by President Kiernan, Secretary Conway and 
Organizer Baker. After a hearing before the council, which took place 
on a certain afternoon and continued the next day, no agreement was 
reached, the General President insisting that the council put into effect 
the action of the San Francisco convention. The General Office has 
since been notified that the executive council sustained the decision of 
the convention, which, as stated above, compels the Clerks’ Interna- 
tion Union under penalty of being unseated in the several central bodies 
and State branches, to turn over to our organization all men who prop- 
erly come under our jurisdiction—drivers and chauffeurs. 

The Clerks’ International Union also applied for a change in charter 
title from their present title. They now call themselves the Clerks’ In- 
ternational Union of America, and they wanted their title changed to 
Mercantile Employes’ International Union, claiming jurisdiction over all 
men who deliver packages of any kind, or in any way connected with 
the delivery department of any store. The executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor refused to grant this request on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional and that under the laws of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor an extension of the charter rights could not be 
given to any International union which involves the membership of any 
other International union already chartered. The General President, of 
course, protested against the application of the clerks for a change in 
charter title. The council said that they would refer this request to the 
next convention of the American Federation of Labor, and they non- 
concurred in the request. The council may refer the matter to the next 
convention of the American Federation of Labor to be held in Baltimore 
this year, and the clerks can also bring the matter into the convention 
on a resolution, which will be done. Of course the delegates from your 
International Union will have to oppose any such proposition. 

I merely mention these matters for your information so that you 
may be guided in the future as to how to handle the situation in your 
district. As the case now stands, we ask you in your several districts 
to see that any local union of the clerks, seated in the central body or 
State branch, having in their membership drivers or chauffeurs, that 
they be unseated in the central body and State branch of the American 
Federation of Labor until such time as they turn over to our organiza- 
tion those drivers. We have done our part and it is up to you in your 
several districts to do your share and put into practice and effect what 
we have already accomplished at the American Federation of Labor con- 


So the last issue of the Journal, the General President, on the 
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vention, and this is also true of the bakery wagon drivers and the same 
decision prevails. 


E expect our local secretary-treasurers, representing our 

VV unions in all sections of the country, to buy their supplies 

from the General Office. We sell at General Headquarters sup- 

plies for local unions just as cheap, and in many instances, 

cheaper than they can buy them in their several districts. The ques- 

tion might arise as to why the International Union sells supplies. As 

the magazine has never touched on this subject, an explanation at this 

time might be considered appropriate. There are two reasons why the 

the International Union handles supplies, such as ledgers, stationery, etc. 

First, the International Union obtains a small profit from the sale of 

supplies, which is placed in the general fund and helps to strengthen the 

treasury and the International Union, of which you are a material part, 

so when buying from Headquarters you are practically trading with 
yourself, 

The second reason, which is, perhaps, the most important, is that 

we must have these supplies on hand because there are several small 

local unions located in small towns and villages, in camps or settlements, 


where the local union can not secure supplies. In many instances there | 


are no printing shops in their district. In other instances the unions 
might not only find it impossible to procure proper supplies, but they 
would not know how or what to order or the kind of material they need. 
Therefore, the International Union, for the benefit of its small local 
unions, must keep on hand supplies. We have chartered from the 
International Union perhaps 125 local unions with a membership of less 
than one hundred in various sections of the country. Now then, when 
we purchase these supplies from our printer, we order in large amounts 
and by ordering in large quantities, which we keep in stock at General 
Headquarters, we can buy cheaper than you can buy in your local dis- 
trict, as you would, perhaps, only purchase one hundred letterheads, one 
hundred envelopes, or one thousand envelopes, or three or four ledgers 
of different sizes. When we order envelopes we order, perhaps, one hun- 
dred thousand. For instance, after the adjournment of the last conven- 
tion, we ordered four hundred thousand constitutions, which cost us a 
great deal less than had we ordered but fifty thousand, and before the 
next convention comes around we will use up all of these constitutions. 
Now then, the principal part of printing is the setting up of the type, 
and when the type is set up it is almost as easy for the printing estab- 
lishment to run out ten thousand copies as it is to run out the first one 
hundred copies. This is why we can buy cheaper than you can buy, be- 
cause we buy in large quantities. Some of our local secretary-treasurers 
feel that they are wise beyond their years, they have a friend in the 
printing business in their district, and this friend tells them that he can 
save them a few cents by having him purchase his supplies from him. 
Yes, sometimes they can save a few cents on the first order. This friend 
finds out first what they are paying to the General Office for a certain 
class of supplies and then he underbids the General Office, but after three 
or four months he starts:in telling you that paper has gone up; that 
labor has gone up, and he raises his price a little higher. This is how 
the game is worked: He takes the secretary-treasurer aside, buys him 
a cigar or perhaps a dinner, and tells him that as a union man he ought 
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to pay a little more and explains to him that as he can have the work 
done by a union printer in his own town and as a citizen of that town 
he should buy from the local printer, and the local secretary-treasurer 
very often falls for this line of dope. Now then we have a standard set 
of prices in the General Office that never change. We admit that we 
make a little profit on some supplies, but we also insist that you can not 
beat our prices on any of the supplies that we sell, and if there is a slight 
difference in the price it is in your favor because the money is paid into 
the General Office and goes into our treasury and helps pay the expenses 
of the International organization. While it is not absolutely compulsory 
upon your local union to buy your supplies from the General Office, such 
as ledgers, envelopes and other stationery, you are morally bound to give 
all the business you possibly can to the General Office and thereby help 
the International institution, which has a very low per capita tax, because 
in helping the International institution you are thereby helping your- 
selves, because should you become involved in a strike or some other diffi- 
culty, the money you have paid into the General Office will be returned to 
you a hundred fold. It will be here, and you will get it in case you need it. 
Therefore, you members who read this Journal at your next regular 
meeting, ask your secretary-treasurer where he purchases his supplies, 
and if he is purchasing anything from a print shop in the district which 
he can secure from the International Office, make a motion that the sec- 
retary-treasurer stand instructed from now on to purchase all supplies 
than can be obtained from the General Office. By doing this you will be 
acting as a real member of the International Brotherhood and you are 
also helping yourself. 


Please read carefully the editorial relative to local unions purchas- 
ing supplies from Headquarters. The following is a list of the supplies 
we handle with the prices we charge: Organization fee, $15.00; initia- 
tion stamps, 25 cents each; monthly due stamps (per capita), 15 cents 
each; constitutions, 5 cents each; official due cards, 2 cents each; due 
card covers, 50 cents per hundred; rituals, 25 cents each; honorable 
withdrawal cards, 5 cents each; transfer cards, 5 cents each; voucher 
books, 50 cents each; receipt books, 50 cents each; duplicate charters, 
$1.00 each; ledger, 100 pages, $1.50 each; ledger, 200 pages, $2.25 each; 
ledger, 300 pages, 53.00 each; ledger, 500 pages, $6.00 each; ledger, 
1,000 pages, $10.00 each; cash books, 100 pages, for less than 300 mem- 
bers, $1.75 each; cash books, 150 pages, for 300 members or over, $2.50 


each; day books, 100 pages, for less than 300 members, $1.75 each; day 


books, 200 pages, for 300 members or over, $2.50 each; minute books, 
100 pages, 75 cents each; minute books, 200 pages, $1.25 each; business 
agents’ collection books, 50 cents each; official letter paper, 75 cents per 
100 sheets ; official envelopes, 50 cents per 100; local application blanks, 


50 cents per 100; union buttons, 25 cents each; emblem watch charms, . 


61.50 each; emblem cuff links, 75 cents per pair; seals, $3.50 each; 
blanks for reporting election of officers, monthly reports and order 
blanks, free. 


-Ἂ........''''' 
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carried on by the Senate committee in Washington on the appoint- 

ment of Louis Brandeis as a member of the United States Supreme 

Court. I suppose you are wondering whether or not Mr. Brandeis 
will be appointed. Well, we do not blame you for wondering at this in- 
vestigation, and we do not blame you for being interested. In fact, you 
should be censured if you are not interested, because, first, let it be un- 
derstood that Mr. Brandeis is one of the best friends, and one of the very 
few friends in the legitimate legal fraternity that organized labor can 
claim as one of its honest, sincere, real, unselfish friends. Perhaps we 
might say the same thing about Frank P. Walsh, because while he also 
belongs to the legal fraternity he is a friend such as labor and the toil- 
ing masses of the country never before possessed. 

For many years, while living in Boston, I had an opportunity of 
knowing this man Brandeis. I have heard him on more than one occa- 
sion addresss the Central Labor Union in Boston. He is, without a doubt, 
an exceptionally clever lawyer. He is also, without any doubt, an ex- 
ceptionally dangerous enemy of the crooked trust magnates, and in gen- 
eral the foe of the enemies of organized labor. Why, some years ago, it 
was considered nothing for a labor union in Boston, when in trouble and 
without any money, to go ask Louis Brandeis to plead the case, and he 
was never found wanting, and his advice and judgment freely given. 
He was not then, perhaps, as big a man as he is today or as well known 
throughout the country, yet he was well known to the toiling masses of 
Massachusetts. In general, he was always the friend of the underdog. 
He never stood with the big fish, eating up the little fish. This is the 
kind of a man he is. 

Now, then, why is there an investigation or a public hearing on this 
man as to whether or not he should be-appointed as a member of the Su- 
preme Court? No one seems to know why. Never before did we hear 
of a special investigation or hearing on the appointment of a member to 
the Supreme Court. This is the first time in the history of this country, 
that we can remember, an investigation made and a public hearing given, 
and the right given to an individual from any place to come in before 
this committee of the Senate and protest against the appointment of a 
man for this position. Some claim that the opposition comes because 
he is a Jew, or of Jewish extraction. This is not so. This is only an 
ignorant explanation. This has nothing to do with the case. The real 
secret as to the opposition of the confirmation of Mr. Brandeis by the 
United States Senate is because the trusts and labor haters—the big 
fellows who are trying to crush organized labor, and the masses—know 
that if Mr. Brandeis gets into the Supreme Court he will do things in 
the interest of the toilers, if it is possible for him to do so, and that he 
will make the criminal, law-breaking trusts jump into the ring and abide 
by the laws of the nation, which they are at present trampling down. 
It makes the average individual somewhat disgusted to see the trickery 
of the game. Somewhere about four years ago Justice White of New 
Orleans was appointed Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
by Taft, who was then President. White was a Democrat from Louisi- 
ana and entitled to no consideration from the Republican President Taft. 
The Republican national administration could not claim that they were 
endeavoring to capture the State of Louisiana, because that would be 
ridiculous, as Louisiana is a rock-bound Democratic State. Therefore, 


| SUPPOSE you are all reading about the investigation that is being 
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there were no sound, solid, reason why this man White should be ap- 
pointed Chief Justice by a Republican President, but he was appointed 
by President Taft, and confirmed by a Republican Senate, and not one 
word was said about him. The country did not know anything about 
him until after he was appointed and confirmed. There was no talk 
about an investigation or public hearing, and so it is with the appoint- 
ment of all the other members of the Supreme Court that we can remem- 
ber of who were appointed to the bench. Justice Hughes, Governor of 
New York, was appointed to the Supreme Court, and not one word as to 
an investigation. At the time White was appointed there were several 
trusts that had been declared illegal, under the Anti-Sherman Trust Law, 
such as the American Tobacco Company, which controls the United 
Cigar Stores (which institution is endeavoring to destroy the Cigar Mak- 
ers’ Union) the Standard Oil Company, and several others. They had 
been ordered by the court to disband, but it was pointed out to them by 
the very wise attorneys which they were capable of employing, that they 
could organize into different-companies in different districts and accom- 
plish the same results that they were then accomplishing under one big 
corporation or trust. This they did, and what do we find today? The 
Standard Oil Company controlling more oil wells in this country today 
than they ever did before, and gasoline has: gone up from ὃ and 9 cents 
a gallon to 28 cents a gallon in some districts. You can not buy the stock 
of the Standard Oil Company fer any money. It is now valued at two 
thousand dollars a share. Before it was disorganized stock was selling 
for less than five hundred dollars a share. The same can be said of the 
American Tobacco Company, and of several of the other trusts. If we 
remember rightly, Justice White, as soon as he was seated in the Su- 
preme Court, was the man who read the words reasonable and unrea- 
sonable trusts into the Anti-Sherman Law; inserted words into the law 
that never existed, giving the right to the court to say, or to the highest 
tribunal to say, that certain trusts were reasonable and other trusts un- 
reasonable. I suppose the reason the Standard Oil Company is doing 
business as it is, and the United States Steel Company, and the American 
Tobacco Company, is because they are, in the opinion of our courts, rea- 
sonable trusts and should be allowed to exist under this bluff form of 
disorganization that was put into effect or practice under Taft’s admin- 
istration and immediately after Justice White was made Chief Justice. 
But there was nothing said about that, for it was all right for Mr. White 
to do these things, but Mr. Brandeis is a dangerous fanatic because he 
made Ballinger, the Secretary of the Interior, resign during Taft’s ad- 
ministration, He made Taft ashamed of himself, practically disgraced 
-him while he was still President, because of the fact that he tried to 
cover up what Ballinger was doing when he was robbing the government 
of millions of dollars’ worth of lumber land, giving this land away to the 
lumber trusts for nothing. Yet Brandeis is a dangerous man. We have 
too much harmony and peace and an individual in the Supreme Court 
like Brandeis might disturb the business of that splendid, quiet cham- 
ber. This is why we hear so much against him, but if you will notice 
nearly everyone who has appeared against him were the representatives 
of wealth. Was it not painful to read where ex-President Taft and Sen- 
ator Root appeared before this committee and said that Mr. Brandeis 
should not be appointed to the bench because he was a man who could not 
be depended upon? It is true, Taft could not depend upon Brandeis, be- 
cause he would show him up when wrong. This is the sort of man 
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Mr. Brandeis is, and then he is too much inclined to favor the struggling 
masses of America, and it is better for the monopolists to keep him off 
the bench. However, at this writing we believe Brandeis will be con- 
firmed by the United States Senate. We expect if he is confirmed that 
he will wake things up, but should the Senate attempt to reject him such 
a hue and cry will be heard throughout the country as was never heard 
before, because Mr. Brandeis is one of the few men in his profession 
who, in our judgment, is scrupulously honest and thoroughly sincere. 


trouble with the city officials, so much so that one of the bosses 

working in the street department has told the men that they do 

not have to belong to the union, and the majority of the men in 
this particular yard have quit paying their dues. When a city politi- 
cian who is dependent on the votes of the people for a position takes 
this stand it is pretty raw and we doubt whether or not the mayor and 
other higher officials in that city will stand for this condition. It is 
bad enough to have to contend with this condition of affairs from an 
ignorant employer who knows nothing. The union has materially bene- 
fited those drivers and helpers since they formed their organization 
some three years ago; their pay has been raised and their working con- 
ditions in general have been bettered, and the men do not want to give up 
the union, but, of course, they have to acquiesce to the wish of the boss. 
Of course, these poor men think they have to do this in order to hold 
their jobs. However, the International Union has acted upon this mat- 
ter and the General Executive Board has endorsed a strike involving 
150 men working in this department. This action on the part of the 
General Executive Board was unanimous, and we do not propose to allow 
any city, whose officials are supported by the tax payers and by the 
people to tell us that we have no right to belong to an organization of 
labor, or that we would be better off not to belong to an organization 
of labor. The strike has not yet been put into effect, as Brother James 
Boyle, who is the active business agent of the local union, intends to use 
every possible means to bring about a settlement before putting the 
order into effect, but if the men are forced on strike, we will go the 
limit, at least, in trying to preserve our union in the city department. 


|| OCAL Νο. 108, City Teamsters of Cincinnati, are having some 


Local Νο. 302, Milk Wagon Drivers of Alameda county, California, 
has been very successful in getting its agreement signed by almost all 
of their employers for whom they work. They have recently put in the 
daylight delivery under their new agreement. However, the employers 
in Berkeley, a suburb of the city of Oakland, and a part of Alameda 
county, in which there are about twenty-five milk wagon drivers who 
are members of our union working, have up to the present time refused 
to sign the agreement. The matter of a strike has been taken up by 
the local union and voted on in the affirmative; the Joint Council of Oak- 
land has approved it and the International Executive Board today ap- 
proved the strike, so that emplovers of Berkeley, Cal., may have a little 
trouble in supplying their trade unless they do business the same as the 
other employers of Alameda county are doing. It would be absolutely 
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useless for us to endeavor to prosper as an International Union, or it 
would be ridiculous for a local union to expect to get along successfully 
if they allowed a small percentage of employers to defy the union, or if 
they should not compel the small percentage of employers to do the same 
as the majority of the employers in so far as granting the working con- 
ditions that the men desire. 


We have been crowded recently in the General Office with applica- 
tions for sanction to strike in different places. We have this year, up 
to the present time, sanctioned every request that has come to us, because 
we find that our local unions are only making requests for sanction to 
strike where they have used every means of bringing about a.settlement 
and where the employers are absolutely unfair, and this policy will be 
continued by the General Office; that is, that we shall continue to sanc- 
tion strikes for our unions just as long as our unions are using the good 
judgment that they are recently using—resorting to the strike as a last 
effort to obtain conditions and refusing to strike where there is little 
chance of winning. Keep up this good, conservative policy, and you 
may rest assured that the International will do its part. 


The Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local Union No. 584 of New York City 
are again organizing and holding rousing, enthusiastic meetings. The 
General President, while in New York City recently, paid a visit to the 
local union and addressed its meeting, as did also Brother William Neer 
of Chicago. The membership of this union attending this meeting were 
surely the kind of union men one likes to meet. They paid strict atten- 
tion to the remarks of the officers of the International Union and from 
every outward sign demonstrated their determination to keep on fight- 
ing until they have made perfect their local. We want to say one thing 
for the milk wagon drivers, that wherever we have organized them they 
always stuck to the ship until they have made their union; they are one 
class of drivers that are not easily discouraged, and they are one class 
of drivers that surely have a hard fight on their hands with their em- 
ployers. We expect that the union of milk wagon drivers in New York 
wili in the near future be one of the banner unions of the International. 


Did you see the report of the General Secretary-Treasurer just 
issued to your local secretary-treasurer? This report shows a balance 
on hand of $232,891.27. Most of this money is in the strike or defense 
fund. We are gradually gaining and building up our organization finan- 
cially. Since our last convention we have gained $21,000.00, although 
we have had to pay all the expenses of the convention, which were very 
heavy, such as railroad fare of the General Officers, printing and publish- 
ing of proceedings, moving of the books in the General Office to San 
Francisco and back, etc. Also the expenses of a meeting of the General 
Executive Board. So, taking all this into consideration, it seems to me 
that we have every reason to rejoice at the financial condition of our 
organization. | 

Our books have just been audited by the Trustees and also by an 
expert accountant. 


---- 
οί... 
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The railway brotherhoods have now established a publicity bureau 
in self-defense; the same kind of a bureau that the railroad corporations 


- have established with which Luke Grant was supposed to be connected 


and for which he was recently censured by Frank P. Walsh. The pub- 
licity bureau of the brotherhoods is digging up some pretty rich stuff. 
It would be a great deal better for the railroads that it be not published. 
For instance, it exposes the connection and controlling interests of the 
Pennsylvania railroad in the following item, showing you the power of 
one road and the influence that it has in the transportation life of the 
nation: 

“This single railway corporation—the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany—owns directly a majority interest in the stock of thirty-eight 
companies, and its holdings, combined with those of its subsidiaries, 
give it a majority interest in nine more companies. The subsidiaries 
of the Pennsylvania, exclusive of the Pennsylvania company, own a di- 
rect majority interest in the stock of forty-seven transportation com- 
panies. The Pennsylvania company owns a majority of the capital 
stock of twenty-seven roads and through the holdings of its subsidiaries 
has a controlling interest in twelve others through stock ownership. 
Thus the total majority holdings of the Pennsylvania system comprise 


133 roads.” 


FROM GEORGE P. WEST. 
(Continued from Page 7.) 


no good if wages were universally 
increased because labor would be 
obliged then to pay that much 
more for his product. It would 
be a sort of attempt to lift one’s 
self by one’s boot straps. Well, 
there are several considerations 
that figure. ᾿ 

“In the first place, it is not clear 
by any means that industrial 
profits are not excessive. To the 
degree that they are, an increase 
in wages would be at the expense 
of excessive profit. In the second 
place, it is very probable that in- 
creased wages would result in in- 
creased productivity, on the theory 
that to the degree that underpaid 
and therefore undervitalized work 
people receive larger earnings, 
their industrial efficiency would be 
enhanced. 

“Finally, the assumption of a 
universal and simultaneous rise 
in wages is fantastic. That is not 
the way industrial betterment 
moves. It takes place from one 
occupation to another, and does 


not increase the cost to the laborer 
as a consumer in the same pro- 
portion as his income rises as a 
producer. 

“The doctrine that an increase 
of wages would not -benefit the la- 
borer because it would add to his 
consumption outlays in the same 
measure that it adds to his income 
—that doctrine is not accepted by 
economists at this day.” 

It was on the same occasion that 
Prof. Hollander said: 

“Any effective attack on the evil 
of poverty means first of all a de- 
cided revulsion of public opinion 
in favor of trade unionism.” 





The trade union movement of 
America has been the means of 
freeing the minds and the souls of 
men. That is its greatest service 
to humanity. The spirit of the 
trade union movement has made 
straight the bent back; it has made 
of the one formerly a mere sup- 
pliant for favors a free individual, 
unafraid, calmly and insistently 
demanding justice; it has freed the 
wills of men. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—A few 
words from Teamsters’ Union No. 
23 of Minneapolis. 

We are progressing rapidly con- 
sidering the conditions in this city. 
Some of the team owners are hir- 
ing union men. but the Transfer 
Men’s Association is still fighting 
us. Prospects for the coming sea- 
son are very bright, and there is 
a chance for a large improvement. 

Minneapolis needs an organizer 
this spring very badly, as I believe 
this city can be organized 100 per 
cent. I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
GEO. P. CARSON, 
Local Union No. 23. 





AUGUSTA, GA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
- few lines to let you know that Lo- 
eal No. 293 is still on the job, and 
the prospects are good for the 
teamsters and chauffeurs of Au- 
gusta, Ga. March, the third month, 
signifies that we shall march ahead. 
Keep up the good work so well be- 
gun in 1916. One hundred is our 
mark, and we hope to get there, or 
even do better if we can. March 
blows cold winds, April brings 
warm showers, and these showers 
bring forth May flowers. 

Brother E. G. Corsey was 
crowned with glory last Sunday by 
being unanimously elected to go to 
Savannah, Ga., to attend the Geor- 
gia State Federation. He carried 
the same honor from Local No. 293 
last year. Fraternally yours, 

E. A. OWEN, 
Local Union No. 298. 
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EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines to let the readers know 
how Local No. 361 is getting along. 
We desire to say that we are get- 
ting along fine and had great suc- 
cess with our new scale, having 
secured a closed shop agreement, 
so if any man who drives a team 
does not want to belong to Local 
No. 361, he had better stay away 
from East Liverpool, for the boys 
will make it hot for him. We now 
have a membership of 135. On the 
first of April, 1915, we just_had 
enough members to hold our char- 
ter. We were there to win and we 
did win, and with our shoulders to 
the wheel we will continue to win. 
We intend to give a banquet in the 
near future. , 

With best wishes, I remain, 


Fraternally yours, 


P. V. BURFORD, 
Business Agent Local No. 361. 


That all jitney bus drivers of 
San Francisco will shortly be in 
the Jitney Bus Operators Union 
and present a solid front against 
the attempt being made to legis- 
late the jitneys off Market street, 
is the opinion of the officers of the 
Jitney Bus Operators’ Union. 





Washington—Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesday, March 15, A. F 
of L. Secretary Frank Morrison 
has received $95,243.67 for the 
benefit of the Danbury hatters. 
This money represents the pay of 
one hour’s labor on January 27 by 
the unionists contributing. 


The General President, recently, during his visit to New York held 
a conference with the general manager of the Borden Milk Company of 
that city. There were present at this conference Brother Neer of Chi- 
cago, Brother Cashal of New York and General Auditor Briggs. From 
what transpired at this conference, we are hopeful that results will 
obtain in the near future which will lead towards the organization of 
Borden’s 1,500 drivers and chauffeurs in the City of New York. At 
the present time the company is very bitter against the union. This 
company has several times broken up organizations that were formed. 
It offers inducements to the men to remain outside of the organization. 
The manager of the company, in this conference, did not deny that it 
had done these things, but after the explanation that was made to him 
by the International Union representatives, he seemed to look with more 
favor upon the organization than he did before. We are confident that 
the future will bring to the heads of this great institution more enlight- 
enment upon the labor movement and the intent and purpose of our or- 
ganization to the end that this company and the union will work together 
hand in hand. 


Organizer Ashton reports the signing up of a wage scale for Local 
No. 304 of Rochester, N. Y., with an increase in wages for the member- 
ship. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons 
Watch Charms. . . .1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street | Indianapolis, Indiana 
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The general headquarters of the International Union at Indian- 
apolis closes every Saturday afternoon the year around at twelve 
o’clock, noon, and it is not opened for business between that hour and 
eight o’clock on Monday morning. It is useless to send telegrams to 
the General Office between those hours. Mail sent from a distance, or 
taking over twenty-four hours, which is mailed at noontime on Friday, 
is not delivered to the General Office until Monday morning. The Ed- 
itor is explaining this matter so that you may understand why a tele- 

gram sent between those hours is not attended to or why the answer to 
your letter is delayed sometimes. 


\ 


During the last month we have approved about two hundred wage ` 
~geales for our local unions throughout the country. Everything 18 
booming. Our membership seem much encouraged, and increase in 
wages and better conditions seems to be in the air. Already the spirit 
of organization seems to'be possessing those men we have been unable 
to organize in the past. Our country.is booming at the present time 
from a business standpoint. Spring seems to be opening up with every 
encouragement. | 
We are anxious and willing to help our unions. We admire pluck 
and courage in the minds of our membership, because it means that 
- ambition is still alive within their hearts, and while this condition pre- 
vails, nothing but progress can obtain. However, we must not become 
over-confident or over-enthusiastic, but always use clear-headed and 
businesslike methods. Understand that there are two sides to every 
question. Go ahead as much as you can, but do so in such a way that 
there will be no danger of your falling down. 
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BE A ο... UNION MAN 


danger that 

threatens the la- 

bor unions of this 

country from the 

enemy within the 

ranks” has often 

been forced upon 

our attention; in 

turn, we have pointed to this same 

peril, generally alluding to some 

self-seeker who would endanger 

the well-being of all while trying to 

advance his own ambition. But 

the “danger from within’ we 

would point to in this article, while 

just as imminent, and liable to lead 

to destruction, has nothing to do 

with those who seek self-advance- 

ment at the cost, or to the danger 

of their fellows. These at least are 

alive to their own interests as they 

see them; are aggressive and 

active. And, if there is danger in 

their machinations it is largely 

due to the large and apparently 

growing class to whom this article 
applies. 

The “stay-at-home” union man; 
the kind that is always. too tired, 
too busy, or too careless to attend 
his local meeting; the man who is 
never present on election night and 
then howls about the kind of offi- 
cials that are elected; the delegate 
who is sent to represent him at the 
conventions. 

If a business man should say that 
he was too busy to attend a meet- 
ing of the stockholders of a corpo- 
ration in which his all was staked, 
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we should not be surprised if his 
individual holdings were sacrificed. 
We can scarcely imagine a man of 
affairs so careless of his interests; 
we could only imagine it possible 
in some young spendthrift who had 
inherited, but never earned. 

In the labor unions men have 
staked their all. Many there are 
who today are too lazy, cowardly 
‘or careless to attend the meetings 
of their unions and there assert 
themselves, demand a hearing and 
a vote on every important issue, 
who in the days of struggle for the 
recognition of their rights to or- 
ganize risked their jobs, the means 
of existence for themselves and 
families, often risked their very 
lives in order that they might 
achieve freedom through organi- 
zation. And the result is worth all 
the sacrifices that have been made. 
There is not an investment known 
that has paid dividends equal to 
that which has been earned by 
unionism. In dollars and cents 
alone men and women have helped 
themselves immeasurably; and in 
securing their personal and polit- 
ical freedom, no _ high-sounding 
phrase in State or in national con- 
stitutions has brought the reality 


of the rights of citizenship as has 
the power of the workers’ economic 
organizations. 

It is pitiable that so many of 
those who have fought the good 
fight in the past have grown 8ο 
careless of their interests today. 

The necessity for their earnest 
and sincere efforts has not passed. 
The time has not yet come when we 
can rest and declare “the work is 
finished and it is good.” 

Sacrifice is still demanded. Sac- 
rifice of ease, of time, thought and 
care. And the possible reward is 
as great as that received from past 
efforts. The demand is still for the 
active co-operation of every benefi- 
ciary of unionism. It is your busi- 
ness today, even as you recognized 
it as your business in the early 
days. Yours the gain, if gains are 
to be made; yours the loss if, be- 
cause of your indifference or 
worse, the organization deterio- 
rates. 

Don’t let anyone else attend to 
what is your affair. Attend to it 
yourself, and then only can you be 
sure that your interests are: con- 
sidered and protected. — Mine 
Worker. 


THE RISING TIDE OF ORGANIZATION | 


inthe πα 
\i vibrant hope that 
sees leading into 


ADAI It’s a contagious 
ο something, an in- 
fectious spirit of 
courage and inspiration that ex- 
tends from the toilers of packing 
house towns to those actors behind 
the footlights; from the teachers 
in the public schools to the yet un- 
organized workers in the steel 
plants; from employes and clerks 
in the Federal Government to min- 
ers delving far down in the depths 
of mines. To highly skilled and to 





unskilled, to those with high stand- 
ards of living and those with low, 
to those of American customs and 
ideals, to those yet unfamiliar with 
the traditions and the language of 
our land, there comes the vision 
thrilling with new opportunities, 
with the assurance of the attain- 
ment of rights and justice. 

This thing which brings hopes to 
so many, which points out the road 
to better things, is that intangible, 
invincible, powerful revolutioniz- 
ing force called organization. 

Organization is the way whereby 
the toilers of all ages have found 
redress from wrongs and have 
secured greater opportunities. Or- 
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ganization has been tested and 
found effective. 

There is nothing about organiza- 
tion that belongs to a particular 
group of workers, to special kinds 
of work, or to any particular de- 
gree of skill or kind of preparation 
for work. 

Organization is a universal prin- 
ciple that has a meaning for those 
who work with their hands, with 
their brains, or with both. 

Workers of all callings must 
learn that there are principles of 
human welfare which are of par- 
amount importance. Conditions of 
daily work and living will not be in 
accord with these principles of 
human welfare unless those work- 
ers primarily concerned have some 
conception of their interests and 
are prepared for sustained efforts 
to realize their ideals. 


Organization is only an intelli- 
gent attitude toward everyday 
problems—the fundamental things 
of life. It 15 a preparedness for the 
best development, to take advan- 
tage of opportunities that constant- 
ly arise, as well as preparedness 
against exploitation, a narrowing 
of life’s horizon and a cramping of 


individuality. 


Organization of an economic na- 
ture has a meaning for all workers, 
whether they be ditch-diggers or 
actors, “wops” exploited by the 
steel corporations or teachers by 
public school institutions. It is 
fundamental, protective, and 
secures for workers things which 
are the foundation for all better- 
ment and progress. 


The primary step is to secure 
leisure. This must be supple- 
mented by increased wages that 
make leisure a real avenue to better 
living and _ self-development and 
freedom necessary for self-respect. 
Economic contracts dealing with 
personal services or labor power 
are a necessary protection. Human 
nature and the spirit of the busi- 
ness world are of such a character 


that all concerned in its affairs 
must have defensive and aggres- 
sive agencies. 


Those who work for wages 
(even wages termed salaries) 
have the same kind of problems to 
solve, the same kind of opposition 
to overcome. Economic organiza- 
tion is the only agency that offers 
any practical effectiveness. The 
problem of securing fairer, more 
just relations between employes 
and employers is the same-regard- 
less of the degree of skill or intel- 
lectual attainments necessary for 
that particular work. Effective- 
ness in bargaining, power to en- 
force demands, skill in organizing 
economic power are the means to 
secure just compensation and im- 
proved conditions under which 
work is done. 


Many who hold themselves aloof 
from “contamination”? with trade 
unions, who hedge themselves 
about with “professional’’ pride, 
work longer hours and for less pay 
than do hodearriers and common 
laborers. ‘Teachers and govern- 
ment clerks need economic organi- 
zation just as badly as do the most 
skilled and even the workers in the 
steel plants and packing houses. 


There has been what appears to 
be a concerted effort by the enemies 
of the trade union movement to 
create the impression that the 
American Federation of ‘Labor 
seeks to organize only the so-called 
skilled ‘workers; quite the reverse 
is true. Those whose work re- 
quires a high degree of skill or spe- 
cial preparation are sure sooner or 
later to recognize the necessity and 
benefits of organization, and to 
seek organization on their own 
initiative. But where less degree 
of skill is necessary for work, and 
where standards and conditions 
are lower, then the A. F. of L. does 
its hardest work to arouse a désire 
for organization and to cause op- 
portunities to inaugurate it. But 
when the workers once grasp the 
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purpose and possibilities of organi- 
zation, there has entered into their 
mentality that which never leaves 
them and which changes their 
whole makeup. 

The effectiveness of economic 
organization does not depend upon 
any strategic advantage derived 
from superior skill, but upon skill 
in organization and in presenting 
demands. 

Because of skill in organization 
common laborers now receive 
higher wages than many govern- 
ment clerks; railroad engineers re- 
ceive higher pay than many offi- 
cials in petty banks. 


Organization is intelligent self- 
interest. All who work for wages 
have much in common. As the 
captain’s lady and Norah O’Grady 
were sisters “under their skins,” 
so there is a kindred spirit that 
unites all workers for fundamental 
interests regardless of superficial 
distinctions and nomenclature. 

There is coming for all workers 
a better life, a brighter day, 
through economic organization for 
the maintenance of principles of 
human welfare—an organization 
which vivifies, democratizes and 
makes beautiful the world of work 
and life. S. GOMPERS. 


WHAT LABOR EXPECTS FROM OUR COURTS 


S society and in- 
dustry are organ- 
ized today the in- 
dividual is help- 
less. The prob- 
lems which affect 
the several groups 
in society can only 
be worked out through collective 
effort, and labor has the.right to 





expect that as the industrial prob- | 


lems are being worked out, no right 
or privilege will be allowed to any 
one group which is not. fully 
granted to the others. 

Labor believes that the courts 
should set aside as antiquated, im- 
practical and unjust much of the 
common law based upon jùdicial 
precedents which are established 
at a time when the conception of 
the relationship between employers 
and workmen differed from what 
it is at present. 

We have passed the time of own- 
er and slave; the implication con- 
tained in the term “master and 
servant,” as applied years ago is 
repugnant to our present concep- 
tion of the workers’ rights as free 
men and citizens. 

The industrial condition today, 
which forces the workmen to de- 
pend upon the owners or con- 


trollers of tools and capital for la- 
bor and wages, differs as much 
from the former condition which 
existed as our steam railways con- 
trast with the period when over- 
land transportation was by stage- 
coach and turnpike. Instead of de- 
pending upon precedents handed 
down at a period when conditions 
were far different than at present, 
labor expects of the American 


courts that they shall first of all 


make a study of the actual condi- 
tions affecting labor today, and if 
necessary have the courage to 
establish precedents by their pres- 
ent decisions which will aim 
toward establishing equality of 
rights, privileges and opportunities 
under conditions which affect the 
workers today. 

If the workers who compose the 
great mass of our people are to 
make progress, they must work out 
their salvation largely through 
their own initiative. They must 
abandon the individual effort as 
wholly inadequate, and instead use 
their efforts collectively. If they 
are to have an adequate voice in 
regulating the terms and condi- 
tions under which their labor is to 
be performed, they must do this 

(Continued on Page 12.) 





(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


in said request in a telegram. The General President has to in- 

form the members of the General Executive Board the conditions 

surrounding the local union desiring the sanction to go on strike. 
He cannot do this from the very poor information conveyed in a tele- 
gram. The trouble with our local unions is this, that they wait until 
the last moment to take action, then wire into the General Office some- 
thing along these lines: “We want the right to strike tomorrow morn- 
ing,” or, “Local union has voted to strike. Desire sanction,” or some 
such similar brief statement. The matter of a strike is a serious propo- 
sition. It must be weighed carefully by the individual member about 
to take part therein. No consideration should be given the question 
of strike until all negotiations between the union and its employers 
have ceased. Even then the local union ought to submit to the employ- 
ers the right of arbitrating the difference existing. Of course, if the 
employers refuse to meet the representatives of the union, or to consider 
arbitration, then the union is justified in voting on the proposition of 
striking, but as the question of a strike is the most dangerous proposi- 
tion ever confronting any union it should be given serious thought. 
The matter should be discussed before the local union, a secret ballot 
taken on the question of whether or not the union desires to strike, 
and then if a two-thirds majority of those attending the meeting vote 
in favor of the strike, then, and then only, should the matter be taken 
to the Joint Council for its approval—if a Joint Council exists in that 
district—and_ if approved by the Joint Council it should then be sent to 
the General President, asking for the sanction to strike, giving the dif- 
ference existing between the union and the employers, relating all the 
facts, stating specifically the number of men about to be involved in 
the strike, explaining the chances for winning, and all other facts sur- 
rounding the situation. The reason the International Union, in con- 
vention assembled, has created a constitution, placing all of these safe- 
guards around a local union about to enter into a strike, is because it is, 
first, a question of business pure and simple, which involves dollars and 
cents for the International Union. Now, no two kinds of strike exists, 
because it is just as important with only ten men involved as when five 
thousand men are involved, and our local unions must go through the 
same regime in obtaining the sanction of the International Union. If 
the strike is approved by the International it may mean the expenditure 
of thousands of dollars, and the International officers are bound to see 
to it that the moneys in the International treasury are protected and 
are spent only in accordance with the constitution and laws of our In- 
ternational organization. This is only one reason why we insist on the 
laws being lived up to relative to asking and obtaining the sanction to 
strike from the General Office. Another reason is this, that unions 
that enter into a strike. without due consideration very often endanger 
the life or existence of the local union in that district, and not only do 
they cause the spending of thousands of doHars wastefully and unneces- 
sarily, but if they lose the strike they destroy the union for many years 
in that district. Sometimes even when they win the strike it is nőt 
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N LOCAL ünion desiring the sanction of a strike should not send 
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always the best kind of a victory. An agreement reached between the 
employers and the employes without having recourse to a strike is a 
much better agreement than one obtained as a result of a strike, be- 
cause a better feeling exists, more harmony prevails, and both sides are 
more anxious and willing to work together for the benefit of the em- 
ployer and the employes. Now, then, do not misunderstand this state- 
ment. As stated before in previous numbers of this Journal, to strike, 
or the right to quit work, either by the individual or a number of men, 
is a sacred right belonging to free men, and a right that they should 
never surrender; but it is also, as stated above, a dangerous proceeding 
and should not be entered into unless every other remedy to bring about 
a settlement has failed. Well, summing the whole thing up, we desire 
to say to you that we will not in the future accept or pay much atten- 
tion to requests coming in in telegrams asking for the sanction of a 
strike. You have the whole year for your local to consider the case, 
and you should not wait until the last moment, but you should-write 
the facts into the General Office in a clear letter, writing on one side of 
the paper only, stating just exactly the situation, explaining that the 
union has voted to strike because negotiations have ceased, and that so 
many men will be involved, and then wait for the action of the General 
Executive Board. No matter whether or not your wage scale has ex- 
pired, you should wait until you are notified as to the result of the vote 
of the General Executive Board. You have worked perhaps for a num- 
ber of years for the wages which you are now receiving and you can 
well afford to wait for a few days longer. You may offer the excuse 
that if you wait a little longer the bosses will be prepared to meet you, 
but in the one case where the bosses are prepared, there are nine cases 
where a settlement can be reached if a little patience is exercised and 
where it is better for the union to take its.time before entering into 
the serious situation of taking its members out of employment. Hot- 
headedness or radicalism will never get you anywhere. Remember that 
the strike is not always a matter of two or three days, as sometimes it 
lasts for weeks or months, and the best way to win a strike is to be 
prepared before entering into it, and then when you vote to go on strike 
be prepared to fight it to the finish, if necessary. It is also necessary 
when the application for sanction to strike comes to the General Office 
for the General President, or his assistants in the office, to send that 
request out to the members of the General Executive Board, who are 
senttered all over the country, from California to Massachusetts; that 
sometimes those Board members are away from home working in some 
other field and may not get the message immediately, so the General 
President, therefore, has to wait until he receives the vote of the Board 
members as to whether or not the International Board sanctions the 
strike, or whether such sanction is refused, before he can send his an- 
swer back to the local. Remember, also, that whether you like this or 
not it is the law of the International, laid down by the convention, and 
that the General President has taken an obligation to carry out the 
constitution and law in this matter, even though it may displease a local 
or the individual members in any part of the country. The point we 
are trying to convey is this—that the union is yours, but that there is 
a system in the General Office which must be carried out, and that the 
laws are made to be observed, and will be observed, particularly regard- 
ing the question of strikes in the future. So, do not become excited 


. over a few days’ delay, or the short time that you have to wait for an 
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answer when you are asking for the sanction to strike. If you will ob- 
serve the above rule and pursue the right course, there is no question 
in the mind of the writer but that you will be the party who will in the 
end be benefited. The clever officer and the able business agent is he 
who steers clear of the strike and brings about a settlement without 
having recourse to a strike, and the officers who deserve credit are the 
men who are able to steer their union free from trouble; not the men 
who seem anxious for trouble, and who keep the union, the employers 
and the public in hot water continually. 


On my visit to Cincinnati recently I was surprised and pleased at 
the splendid feeling existing among our organizations in that city. The 
several local unions there are getting along in fine shape. Absolute 
harmony prevails and all of the officers are working night and day build- 
ing up their unions and helping to strengthen the weak locals. It re- 
minded me of the old days in the city of Boston, when the unions were 
first being organized, when the men went out, put their shoulders to the 
wheel and built up the organization. Cincinnati today is one of our 
best cities, and the rapid strides that our unions in that city are mak- 
ing is a genuine surprise to all the old-time trade unionists in that dis- 
trict. 


The Bakery Wagon Drivers in Cincinnati organized about three 
months ago and they are in splendid condition. They have just been suc- 
cessful in obtaining an increase in wages of about $3.00 per week for 
their men. All of the large baking concerns are organized and the best 
of feeling prevails. Strictly union shop conditions prevail and the men 
all wear the union buttons in a conspicuous place in order to show that 
they are not ashamed of their organization. They pay one dollar a 
month dues and everything they do is up to the standard. They are 
working now in harmony with their employers and we hope and 
trust this condition will always continue, not only for the bakery wagon 


‘drivers’ union, but for all of our unions in the city of Cincinnati. 


Old Local Union No. 449, Market and Commission House Team- 
sters of New York City, are again reorganizing and have started an 
organization along clean, manly, up-to-date business lines. All of the 
former tactics pursued by the representatives of this organization are 
going to be eliminated. This union was a powerful*one and had done 
great things for its membership as long as it was run in accordance 
with the principles of trade unionism; but just as soon as the union 
allowed itself to step on the wrong track, at the suggestion of some of 
its former members, just that soon did the organization start to go 
down, because internal wrangling and fighting took place, and dissen- 
sion and disruption were the result. 

Brother Cashal has reorganized the local union and is presiding 
over its meetings and instructing its officers as to the laws of the Inter- 
national Union and as to their duties as union men. They have already 
initiated about three hundred members and the union is bound to pros- 
per and grow. All that it needs is the right kind of men to handle its 
affairs, and that every man will be governed by the obligation he has 
taken, part of which means loyalty to the International organization 
and obedience to the will of the majority. 
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ing themselves the Board of Business Agents. They devote two or 
three mornings or afternoons each week making a round trip 
through the loop district and to the freight houses. Ten or 
fifteen of them go together and they approach every non-union man 
they meet. They talk to him, reason with him, and explain to him 
that he must belong to the organization that holds jurisdiction over 
him. If he comes under the jurisdiction of the Chicago teamsters, they 
tell him to get in there and put on the button, and if he comes under 
the jurisdiction of any of the locals of the International Brotherhood, 
they advise him to get in immediately or they will see him again. Al- 
ready the efforts of those men are showing splendid results. A distinct 
feeling of anxiety to properly organize Chicago permeates every sal- 
aried officer of ours in that city. Every local union there, with one or 
two exceptions, are working under signed contracts, enjoying better 
working conditions than ever before, and the officers believe now is the 
time to round up those men who are obtaining the benefit of the union 
and are not paying any dues to any organization. Although there are 
about twenty-three or twenty-four thousand organized teamsters in 
greater Chicago, there are stiil several thousand men driving teams or 
wagons and operating automobiles outside of the union, and the busi- 
ness agents and officers of our unions in Chicago are determined they 
shall get into the union. This is the purpose of the formation of the 
above-named organization—the Board of Business Agents. ~ 
The International Union hopes and trusts that success will crown 
their efforts. This is the work that counts—that means something to 
the membership. The more thoroughly organized a city is the better 
able the unions in that city are to battle against any unjust attack made 
on them by their enemies on the outside. 


Th business agents of Chicago have formed an organization call- 





one of its members to wear the emblem or monthly button of 

the organization in a place where it can be seen by everyone 

with whom the individual comes in contact. On the lapel of 
the coat, not covered up, or on the hat or cap of the member. Any man 
who has nerve enough to accept the wages and conditions made by the 
union and is then ashamed to wear its emblem is not fit to be a union 
man. The emblem of the organization is the most precious thing that 
we should have about our person; besides, it advertises our organiza- 
tion; it speaks in silence to the non-union man; it proves that the wear- 
er is a real man; the kind of union man that is proud of his union. It 
helps us to organize; it makes the public who has nothing to do with 
the union believe more firmly in unions. There are a thousand and 
one reasons why the union button should be worn continuously. You 
wear the emblem of some fraternal organization that you belong to and 
seem proud to wear it, but I will take all of the fraternal organizations 
and put them together, and they have not done one-twentieth as much 
good as the labor union. 

The fellow who refuses to wear the button is usually a sucker who 
is afraid to have his boss see him wear the button. We do not by any 
means want to have you strut your trade unionism in the eyes and teeth 
of everyone you meet; we do not want you to imagine you own the busi- 
ness because you belong to the union; put we do want you to be the 
right kind of a union man and stick up for the institution that has done 


E VERY local union ought to make scme provision to compel every 
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so much for you. We also want you to wear your emblem so that the 

fellow who refuses to come into the union will see it every time he 
passes you on the street. ‘Therefore, let all unions try to enact some 
law, by the passage of a motion in your meeting, telling the members 
to wear their union button so that it can be seen during working hours. 





RESIDENT GOMPERS of the American Federation of Labor has 
P sent a letter to this office asking whether or not our International 

Union will be represented at the World’s Labor Peace‘ Congress 

that will be held at the same time and at the same place as the 
congress which will meet to settle the present European war—the 
World’s Peace Congress, which is an organization composed of those 
who believe in universal peace. This organization will meet in what- 
ever country or city the final arbiters or adjusters of the present war 
will be called upon to meet at the end of the war, when an attempt will 
be made to readjust and settle the present international slaughter. 

Mr. Gompers’ cause for sending out the invitation, or request, is in 
accordance with the instructions of the Executive Council by action 
taken at its meeting held recently. The council acted on the strength 
of a resolution adopted at the 1914, and approved at the 1915 conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, pertaining to such a confer- 
ence. Not more than two representatives from any International 
Union will be allowed. | 

The General President has written Mr. Gompers, stating that in 


. view of the fact that at this time we do not know when or where the 


conference will take place, that it impossible to say whether or not our 
International Union will be represented, but undoubtedly our Interna- 
tional Union will do the same as other international unions at the time 
the congress takes place. 

The war may not end for another year or more and it is very hard 
for us to say now what the condition of our organization will be at that 
time, but if our organization is in as healthy a condition then as it is 
at the present time—which we expect it will be—undoubtedly we will 
make some provisions to be represented at this World Labor Peace Con- 
gress, which will consist of the representatives of every labor union in 
the known world. 

Inasmuch as laboring men are those who suffer most as a result of 
war, it is proper and fitting that Labor’s Peace Congress should be 
given the importance and consideration that it deserves. There is no 
class that suffers more from war than the working class. It is the sons 
of the workingmen whose blocd is flowing in the present mad, murder- 
ing struggle in Europe. The millions of those who are maimed and 
crippled are the sons of the workingmen and women. The trade unions 
in every country in Europe are practically demoralized as a result of 
the war. 

When the war ends some provision should be made to prevent a 
repetition of such a scene as is now being enacted on the battlefields of 
Europe. Some provision should be made whereby those who suffer 
most—the working people of the country in which war takes place— 
should be represented in the conferences that take place, and there is 
no way that such representation can be brought about more fittingly 


- than to have Labor’s World Peace Congress meet on the ground, right 


at the door of those who have charge of settling this terrible struggle 
that is now being enacted, so that they, with their millions behind them, 
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. should demand that Labor shall be consulted in the future before war 
takes place. This is the purpose and object of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in promoting and trying to bring about a World Labor 
Peace Congress at the time mentioned above. 





make any unnecessary demands on the General Office at the 

present time. Unless you are up against the wall, do not ask us 

to send an organizer to your district. As for going into a dis- 
trict to organize, we have no one loafing on our staff, and what we are 
trying to do at this time is to take care of the men we have organized 
and obtain better conditions for them. We are not breaking our necks 
to go into new States or districts to organize men who have not ambi- 
tion enough to try to help themselves and who are as a rule unwilling 
to help toward bringing about an organization. We have no thousands 
of dollars to spend for organizing, but we are going along surely, safely 
and steadily in the work.of bringing into our organization the men who 
are willing and ambitious to organize. In the last month the General 
Office has issued fifteen charters and, to use the common expression or 
slang phrase, business, so far as this organization is concerned, is boom- 
ing, and this new business makes the risk of spending a lot of money 
out of our International treasury greater. Every new union organized 
that affiliates itself with the International means that those men are 
working long hours for low wages, and they immediately want to better 
their conditions. This is only natural and human, and that is why they 
organize, but the International Office has certain obligations to perform 
toward the men who have been in the organization for years, and one 
of these obligations is, that we are bound to protect them should they 
become involved in treuble. While we are anxious to organize every- 
one that comes under our craft, at the same time we must not bite off 
more than we can chew. Our first duty is to the unions that have been 
chartered for years and that have been affiliated with our International 
for some time past, so that in truth we are up to our eyes in business 
in dealing with wage scales and in endeavoring to watch both ends and 
the middle at the same time, but we are going to come out all right and, 
in the judgment of the Editor, this year is going to be the banner year 
in the history of the International, both financially and numerically. 


E VERY one of our organizers is very- busy just now, so do not 


involved in trouble of any kind see to it first that a decent or- 

ganization prevails; that is, that the union is at least seventy 

per cent. organized, or that seventy per cent. of the men work- 
ing at the industry in the district are in the union. It is no use for 
men to charter themselves into a local union today with forty or fifty 
members in a district where there are one thousand men working at 
the craft and then vote the next week to go out on strike. We charter 
dozens of organizations during the year and all we hear of them is that 
they organized, then fell down or went to smash because they presented 
a wage scale immediately after being organized; the employers, on the 
other side, met them with an absolute refusal to grant their demands, 
they went on strike, and that is the last we hear of them, and conse- 
quently the union in that town or village is dead for the following five 
years. Before a new local should talk of presenting a wage scale they 
should see to it that everyone working at the craft that they can pos- 


B ver a local union requests the sanction of a strike or becomes 
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sibly get in are members of the local, then draft a wage scale, but do 
not ask or endeavor to obtain impossible conditions; make reasonable 
requests of your employers; pick out two or three of the best men in 
your union to present this wage scale to your employers and enter into 
conferences with them; pick out the best men, those who can get a job 
any place, because they are the right kind of men to do this work. 
Then, after this has been done, go over the whole affair as if it were 
the most important action of your lives, because it is in one way, as it 
means wages and hours for you. It perhaps means your job where you 
are working. - Therefore, handle it carefully and do not entrust the 
handling of your wage scale to pinheads or radicals, or intemperate in- 
dividuals. Be sure and get the best men in your union to look after 
this serious question of wages and hours, which are bound together 
with wage scale and strike. If you do this you will find that it will be 
to your interest and you will remain at work and not be pulled out on 
strike. 


had occasion to refuse to accept into membership in our Inter- 

national Union not less than fourteen thousand members work- 

ing as milk producers in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and part of Wis- 
consin. The story is as follows: 

The milk producers are farmers—many of them are men who rent 
farms; they produce the miik and sell it to the dealers in Chicago. They 
have formed a union that is independent of the farmers’ union, and all 
other labor unions, for the purpose of getting more money for their 
milk. They sign contracts with the Milk Dealers’ Association in Illi- 
nois every six months, agreeing to a certain price for so many pounds 
of milk. Recently their contract expired and they demanded more . 
money for their milk and the Dealers’ Association of Illinois refused to 
grant them the increase demanded. Therefore, they went on strike. A 
delegation of those men came to Chicago and visited the headquarters 
of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union and asked for a conference with the 
salaried officers of the union, which was granted, and Brothers Neer, 
Sumner and Fitchie met them in conference. They told their story and 
said that they wished to affiliate with the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union 
if they could, or, if not, they would like to have the Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union intercede with the International Union in their behalf so that 
they might get charters for locals of their men in the several districts 
from the International Union. They asked Brothers Neer and Sumner 
to come to Indianapolis to see what they could do for them. Conse- 
quently Brothers Neer and Sumner visited the Headquarters of the In- 
ternational on Monday, April 3, and laid the whole story before the Gen- 
eral President and the General Secretary-Treasurer. 

We decided that inasmuch as these men are really business men, 
and although they drive teams hauling their milk to the stations, they 
are practically owners—not exactly wage earners—and that we would 
not be justified, under our jurisdiction, to charter such individuals, 
much as we would be pleased to do so. We admire the spirit of the men. 
We know they need organization to a certain extent, but we believe 
their place of affiliation is with the Farmers’ Union, which can take 
eare of their interests. We were somewhat afraid that were they to 
affiliate with us that our milk drivers in the district in which their milk 
is distributed would sometime become involved where the farmers, or 


S INCE our last writing you will be surprised to know that we have 
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producers, are engaged in a strike against the dealer, and that this could 
be construed as conspiracy under the anti-Sherman trust law. These 
men offered to pay the initiation fee of the Milk Drivers’ Union, which 
is $25.00, on every one of their men and pay any dues or assessments 
levied on them were they allowed to afliliate with the milk drivers. 
They offered to pay any initiation fee or fees that the International 
Union charged should they be chartered by the International Union, but 
our organization is not looking so much for money as it is for men, and 
although these men are fighters, possessed of the real spirit to fight, 
we feel that it would not be just in accordance with the original intent 
and purpose of our organization to admit them to membership. They 
know that our International Union would be a bulwark behind which 
they would be protected. They are well acquainted with the history 
of our International Union; they know its standing in the labor move- 
ment, and they were most desirous of obtaining direct affiliation with 
us, but for the time being, at least, we must refuse them affiliation. 

This information may be of some benefit to our membership 
throughout the country, especially when you take into consideration 
the fact that there are hundreds of team drivers and chauffeurs in every 
State in the Union that are not intelligent enough to take advantage 
of their membership in our International organization. These farmers 
or milk producers in the States above named see the wisdom of affilia- 
tion with the labor movement and of the good that can be obtained 
through organization. 








WHAT LABOR EXPECTS FROM 


OUR COURTS 
(Continued from Page 4.) 
through collective action; they 
must establish democracy in the 
industries so that government in 
the shop, like government in the 
nation, shall be through and by the 

consent of the governed. 

Three great struggles have taken 
place among mankind to establish 
those conditions of liberty which 
would make men truly free. Re- 
ligious liberty and political liberty 
have been firmly established in the 
progressive and civilized nations of 
the earth. Industrial liberty still 
remains more of a shadow than a 
substance for a large portion of the 
wage-earners, and it is unfortunate 
that many of the wage-earners’ 
efforts to establish a necessary de- 
gree of industrial liberty have been 
frustrated through judicial deci- 
sions which seemingly have for 
their foundation the belief that 
what labor desired to accomplish 
in freeing itself was an interfer- 
ence with or an injury to some 


property right of capital. Indus- 
trial democracy or industrial lib- 
erty, call it by any term we wish, 
the condition where the workmen’s 
rights will be as sacredly protected 
as the rights of capital or property 
is coming. It is at hand: Labor, 
has the right to expect that our 
courts will assist rather than re- 
tard the growth and the applica- 
tion of the true principles of de- 
mocracy in the industries.—Iron 
Molders’ Journal. 


Ea 





Perversions of justice ignore the 
fact that labor power is insepar- 
able from the body and personality 
of the worker—that it is part of 
his very being. Labor in the 
speech of commerce and economic 
theory would not infrequently im- 
ply an inanimate something to be 
bought and sold exactly as an arti- 
cle of trade or commerce. Labor 
is the great, creative, productive 
force of the universe. It is that 
which gives dignity, nobility and 
purpose to human life. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—We wish 
to have a few lines published in 
the next number of the Journal, so 
that the entire membership of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers may know the condi- 
tion of Truck Drivers, Chauffeurs 
and Helpers’ Local No. 100. . Our 
local union is getting along very 
nicely, our membership is growing 
rapidly, as you can see by the dif- 
ference in our per capita tax. In 
1914 we were paying from $60.00 
to $75.00 per month and at present 
we are paying from $130.00 to 
$160.00 per month. 

We wish to tell you that condi- 
tions are very good, in so far as 
work is concerned. It is very 
plentiful and we hope that it will 
continue that way through the 
summer,,months, so that we may 
be able to get a litte more money 
for our membership if possible. 

The bosses and public of Cin- 
cinnati are beginning to realize 
that a teamsters’ union exists in 
this city. In fact the conditions 
for the entire teamsters’ movement 
in Cincinnati is getting better. If 
things keep coming our way we 
will have all the teamsters and 
chauffeurs working in our district 
in our union before 1918 rolls 
around. We have had a few small 
strikes with some of the hardest 
team owners in our city, but we 
gained our point in a few hours. 

Yours fraternally, 
FRANK HAMMER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 


few lines to let you know what we 
are doing in the so-called slow town 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Just recently 
our local, with Local No. 416, had 
the pleasure of having a union shop 
agreement signed up with one of 
the largest coal companies in our 
city, namely, Geo. B. Newton Coal 
Company. This company has 
placed large printed signs in all of 
their barns, notifying all drivers 
that they must get into our union. 
We are also preparing to place 
agreements with several other con- 
cerns, such as the De Frain Sand 
Company, who have given our men 
an inerease of from $1.50 per 
week to $2.00 per week. We 
also expect an increase of our lum- 
ber drivers. And all of these con- 
ditions are brought about by con- 
sistent and persevering efforts of 
the executive board and business 
representatives: No general can 
have victory unless his army is 
with him, and so I say that it þe- 
hooves all our brothers who might 
read this article that in “Union 
there is strength.” Pay your dues 
promptly and justly and you will 
see what wonderful conditions can 
be brought about with a strong 
foundation. That “foundation” is 
capital. 

Brothers, think what you can do 
if you button up the non-union 
driver. You are making your fort 
stronger and helping to bring 
about a condition whereby you will 
get a larger pay envelope to take 
home to that good wife, who has 
to feed the children and keep the 
home; also shorten the hours, that 
you may enjoy a little pleasure 
with your family instead of falling 
to sleep at the supper table. The 
time is ripe now, brothers, so see if 
each and every one cannot get a 
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new driver each month. Wishing 
all local unions the best of success 
and that our International will 
never have cause to regret that Lo- 
cal Union No. 470 is under their 
fold, I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
CHAS. A. MORRISSEY, 
President Local No. 470. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—I take 
this means of thanking you for 
your indorsement of our strike and 
of letting you know of our success. 
After a committee from the local 
and one from the joint council, con- 
sisting of Brothers Bob Fitche, 


Geo. Kidd and Martin De Vries, 


had conferred with the employers, 
known as the Musical Trades Cart- 
age Association, for over a\month, 
we were forced to call a strike. 
Owing to the nature of our craft 
we thought it proper to call out 
one firm at a time. After having 
fifteen men on strike four days, we 
Signed up an agreement that is 
second to none in the United 
States. We gained every point we 
asked for on conditions and re- 
ceived one dollar per week increase 
in wages, 15 cents per hour on 
overtime and one-half hour on the 
workday. The wages for chauf- 
feurs on piano-moving trucks is 
$26.00 per week; for helpers on 
same, $24.00 per week. Four men 
constitute a crew on trucks. The 
wages for drivers on piano wagons 
is $22.00 per week; for helpers, 
$21.00 per week; the man in 
charge of crew to receive $1.00 per 
week more than the rest. Over- 
time to be paid for at the rate of 
60 cents per hour, all time to be 
computed. Working hours are to 
be from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m., with one 
hour for lunch, and double time for 
all Sunday and holiday work. We 
signed the agreement for one year, 
with a thirty-day clause in it. We 
also signed up with the firm of 


Lyon & Healy, which has been un- 
fair to us since the 1905 strike, 
which means a gain of about twen- 
ty-five members. 

I could go on for another hour 
telling you of all conditions we 
gained, but knowing the short 
space allotted to correspondence in 
the Journal, I will close, wishing 
you and the organization all the 
success in the world. I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
GEORGE COPPS, 
Business Agent Local 738. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Despite 
the fact that conditions in general 
of Local 603 show continued prog- 
ress, I feel prompted to warn our 
membership to beware of certain 
members, both old and new, who 
seem to be suffering from decided- 
ly advanced stages of the “green- 
eyed monster” — jealousy — with 
all its obnoxious and repugnant 
characteristics. And as this form 
of disease is one of the most self- 
destroying as well as repugnant 
maladies the brain of a union man 
can fall heir to, it behooves the 
well-meaning and well-thinking 
member to take note and weigh 
accordingly statements made by 
irresponsible ignoramuses who 
draw on their imagination in a 
fashion bordering on imbecility 
and then attempt to pose—usually 
over the mahogany in some gin mill 
—as brilliant stars of the trade 
union movement. Their chief topic 
in gossip mongering is criticism of 
officials whom they usually elect to 
office for no other purpose, it 
seems. But since it is a fact that 
ignorance and jealousy go arm in 
arm and are inseparable, the 
true reason for -the gossip 
monger’s activity is disclosed by 


his own actions, which, out- 


side of “knocking,” is unheard 
of, and it is a well-known 
fact that “knocking” never built 
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anything but trouble for the fellow 
with the hammer. These hypo- 
crites can easily be distinguished 
by their loud cries of mistreat- 
ment, their misrepresentations of 
the good intentions of officials and 
committees and their disparaging 
remarks about everything but 
themselves. No true trade union- 
ist, or even an ordinary “card 
man,” would allow himself to sink 
to so low a level as these defilers, 
and no true union man will allow 
an impression to be made in his 
mind by such besmirkers, whose 
sole intent is to create discontent 
and dissatisfaction, with the vague 
and egotistical idea of boosting 
themselves into office. Such per- 


= sons have no interest in their or- 


ganization and properly do not be- 
long in the labor movement. If 
they have reasonable grounds for 
charges, why not summon at least 
a little manhood, place their 
charges in writing before the prop- 
er authorities and quit acting the 
cowardly part of a disgruntled 
knocker, for whom no one has any 
respect? 

Of course it takes all kinds of 
men to make a union, and close 
observance has proven that the 
loudest calamity howler and the 
hardest knocker invariably fail 
when put to the acid test. Close 
observance has also proven that, in 
instances where unthinking mem- 
bers of organized labor listened to 
such howling numskulls, the re- 
sult has been that instead of having 
a union, disruption has invariably 
followed. However, this type of 
pest is not new to old members of 


‘Local 603, and they are known to 


have one thing in common with all 
their kind. They have no knowl- 
edge of unionism or anything else 
outside of trouble-making, and 
hence have but few followers out- 
side of their stripe. Progress of 
any organization cannot be made 
by being guided by shallow mind- 
edness or prejudiced impulses. It 


takes sound, unbiased reasoning to 
properly man the ship of unionism 
to the port of success and justice. 
The disgruntled and the hypocrite 
always take the underhanded 
method of gaining their point re- 
gardless of the merit of their as- 
sertions, their ability or their own 
worthiness, therefore there are 
three reasons for new members to 
be on their guard, namely, to 
thwart the designs of the self- 
seekers, to avoid the errors of the 
honest and to insure justice for all. 
There is properly no place in the 
labor movement for the disturber 
any more than there is for the 
hypocrite. Honesty, both in action 
and thought, are prime requisites 
for success. 

Trusting the foregoing will be 
permitted space in the Journal and 
will be of some benefit in awaken- 
ing the proper spirit, I remain, 
with best wishes, 

Yours fraternally, 
H. R. NORMAN, 
Sec.-Treas. Local 608. 


STAY AWAY FROM MUSKE- 
GON, MICH. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


During the past year the trades 
union movement of Muskegon, 
Mich., has had a continual fight on 
its hands in the efforts it has made 
to strengthen its forces. The dis- 
crimination of the employers has 
been such that they have prevented 
many of our active workers from 
securing a job at their trade, and 
while there has been plenty of 
competent workmen walking the 
streets of this city in search of em- 
ployment, yet the employers have 
almost unceasingly advertised the 
scarcity of workmen of all trades 
in our city, and they have used 
every trick known to their class to 
flood our city with idle workmen. 

This action of theirs has brought 
about such a condition in the labor 
market here that men, from neces- 
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sity, are continually offering their 
services for less money than our 
various union scales call for, and 
has thrown so many of our union 
men out of employment, that in 
some instances our union workmen 
have had to stand for a reduction 
in their pay. 


Now, brothers, we have tried in’ 


every available manner to work 
out our own salvation from this 
condition. But with the employ- 
ers and the chamber of commerce 
continually boosting this town, 
thereby flooding us with idle work- 
men, we are compelled to call upon 
you for your moral assistance and 
co-operation, in an effort the entire 
trade union movement of this city 
is making to prevent men from be- 
ing misled into coming to Mus- 
kegon to find work at living wages, 
for, brothers, there are no jobs 
hunting for men here, but rather 
we have at the present time 1,000 
idle men, who are walking our 
streets looking for employment and 
can find same only by agreeing to 
work for less wages than the man 
is getting who is fortunate enough 
to have a job, which of course, 
brothers, means that the higher- 
priced man is laid off and the low- 
priced man put to work. 

We are asking you to remain 
away from Muskegon and advise 
all other workingmen to do the 
same, until such time as we can 
convince the employer that he must 
treat with our organizations and 
pay a living wage to the workmen 
of our city. 

Now, brothers, this movement is 
not meant to merely keep you 
away, but to warn you of the con- 
dition that exists here, and should 
you ever, after knowing the condi- 
tions, desire to come here, we will 
do the best we can for you, but we 
want you to realize what we are up 
against and want you to be willing 
to help us. 

If you and your friends will stay 
away from Muskegon for a year 


we, the union men of this city, will 
make it a desirable place for work- 
men to come, and when we have 
accomplished this we will be glad 
to welcome you among us. 

In the meantime, brothers, stay 
away from Muskegon, and if you 
see any advertisements for men for 
the firms of Muskegon in your pa- 
pers, cut them out and send a copy 
to our secretary, who will imme- 
diately notify your body what the 
chances are for a job with the firm 
at a decent wage. 

Trusting that you will give us 
your support in this effort, we are, 

Fraternally yours, 

AUGUST RIEDEL, Secretary. 


HOW TO KNOW A SELFISH 
WORKMAN 


The workman who does not be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of man 
possesses no fraternal spirit, nor 
does he ever extend a helping hand 
to a weaker or unfortunate broth- 
er. When you hear a workman 
say he does not have to join the 
union to get good wages then you 
are listening to a selfish workman. 
When you hear a workman say 
that the union never did anything 
for him, he is either ignorant or 
he is another selfish workman. 
When you see a workman who is 
employed in an open shop and re- 
fuses to join the union, you are 
looking at a selfish workman who 
is willing to reap what others have 
sown. 

When you find a member of a 
union who refuses to pay his dues 
because he cannot be forced to pay, 
you have found one more selfish . 
workman. 

The selfish workman does not 
meet with any greater success in 
life than the workman who makes 
sacrifices to his fellowman, for 
the self-seeking individual by his 
niggardly ways stands in his own 
light and in the road of his own 
progress. — Carpenters’ Trade 
Journal. 





There is great ability in knowing how to conceal one’s ability. 


Everyone excels in something in which another fails.—Syrus. 
All may do what has by men been done.—Young. 


There is no lie that many men will not believe; there is no man who 
does not believe many lies; and there is no man who believes only lies.— 


John Sterling. 


Call’d to the temple of impure delight 
He that abstains, and he alone, does right. 
If a wish wander that way, call it home; 
' He cannot long be safe whose wishes roam. 
. —Cowper. . 
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Local No. 217, Chauffeurs, has just been chartered. They are the 
men employed in the Panama Canal Zone. This is our latest charter 
issued to men engaged at our craft at the Zone. The charter started 
with twenty members. 


a e D e a 


Perhaps the membership of our organization throughout the country 
does not know that the majority of the men who are hauling supplies 
for the United States army in the interior of Mexico are members of our 
Chauffeurs’ Union in El Paso and other places in Texas. 


We are still climbing higher and higher in membership. Slowly but 
surely we are gaining. Last month we reached the highest point insofar 
as per capita tax js concerned for any one month since the organization 
was founded. Inthe month of April we received per capita tax on 62,144 
members, and for the same month we sold from the International Office 
five thousand initiation stamps. Of course the membership for last 
month may be a little inflated, or it may be above normal, but this is the 
exact membership in the General Office as received from our local unions 
in orders for per capita tax during the month of April. 


eee 


Local Union No. 753, Milk Wagon Drivers of Chicago, takes the lead 
in our organization as being the union with the largest membership 
affiliated with the International, paying per capita tax for twelve 
months, commencing May 1, 1915, to May 1, 1916, averaging a monthly 


membership of 2,850. Local No. 705 comes next, and for the same period 


of twelve months averaged 2,531 members. Local No. 85, San Fran- 
cisco, comes next, averaging for the same twelve months 2,007 members. 
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PLENTY OF WORK 
WAGES GOING UP 


S the season ad- 
vances the demand 
for help in nearly 
every line of in- 
dustry is increas- 
ing throughout 
Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and 
Delaware, according to United 
States government officials in 
charge of what is officially known 
as zone three of the Federal Em- 
ployment Service, which is com- 
posed of the above-named States, 
and whose offices are located at 135 
South Second street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., with a sub-branch in the Ber- 

ger Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Opportunities for labor, both 
skilled and unskilled, including 
farm help and domestics, are be- 
coming so numerous that at times 
they exceed the number of appli- 
cants, and it is therefore unneces- 
sary for anyone really desiring 
work in these lines to be without 
employment, and with constantly 
increasing wages at that. 

Under these circumstances it is 
altogether unlikely that the call for 
30,000 farm laborers, emanating 
from Canadian sources, urging 
workers to migrate to that country, 
wil! meet with much response, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that 
the American consul-general at 
Vancouver, B. C., in a dispatch to 
the Department of State, describes 
the Canadian situation in part as 
follows: 
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- “In this connection I have the 
honor to report that there are in 
Vancouver more than one thou- 
sand unemployed, and that many 
able-bodied men in this province 
are dependent upon public charity 
for the reason that they are unable 
to obtain employment. 


Special efforts are being made to 
induce every foreigner of military 
age residing in this province to en- 
list for overseas service, and it is 
practically impossible for an Amer- 
ican citizen to secure employment 
here in any capacity. * * * It 
is reported through the Canadian 
immigration officials in Vancouver 
that a systematic endeavor is to be 
made this season to induce Amer- 
icans to come to the northwestern 
provinces on the promise of profit- 
able employment, notwithstanding 
the fact that there is, as stated 
above, a large number of unem- 
ployed in this province at the pres- 
ent time. 


There is no demand for me- 
chanics or laborers in this part of 
Canada and I have to recommend 
that this fact be made known 
through the press in the United 
States as a means of warning 
American citizens against coming 
to British Columbia with the ex- 
pectation of securing employment 
of that kind. Any considerable in- 
flux of mechanics or laborers into 
British Columbia at this time 
would result in many being 
stranded in a foreign country, in 
which instance they would be 
urged to join the military ranks 
for overseas service as a means of 
securing employment. In the en- 
deavor to secure recruits among 
Americans, they are told by the 
military officers that they will not 
sacrifice their citizenship by enlist- 
ing for service in the British 
army.” 


A reference to the dispatch of, 


the American consul-general shows 
that there are a great num- 
ber of unemployed in all branches 


of industry in this western prov- 
ince of Canada. It will, therefore, 
be seen that there exists no reason 
for the migration of American 
workingmen to Canada. The labor 
organizations of that country, ful- 
ly informed as to conditions there, 
earnestly protest against the com- 
ing of any workmen to the Do- 
minion for fear of swelling the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

At any rate there exists no nec- 
essity at this time for an American 
to leave his own country for the 
purpose of obtaining employment 
elsewhere; all that will be neces- 
sary for him to do, if he wants a 
job, will be to obtain one of the 
blank forms of the Division of In- 
formation at the nearest postoffice, 
thereon make application for such 
position as he is fitted for and re- 
turn the same to zone headquar- 
ters. Persons living in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia or Delaware 
desiring to use the United States 
Employment Service as a means to 
assist them in securing jobs, or in 
the case of employers desiring 
help, should call in person or ad- 
dress United States Employment 
Service, 195 South Second street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or Berger build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Published on request of United 
States Department of Labor. 


New York.—The increased price 
of gasoline and other petroleum 
products is reflected in a sensa- 
tional increase in the earnings of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
York for 1915, disclosed in its an- 
nual statement. 

The net earnings reported by the 
company total $15,761,663, an in- 
crease of $8,025,744 over the pre- 
vious year. The surplus for the 
year was $9,761,633, as compared 
with $1,736,000 in the preceding 
year. The total surplus increased 
from $16,701,591 to $26,463,254. 
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REPORT ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


HE results of the 
most widespread 
searching and 
fearless investiga- 
tion of economic 
and industrial con- 
ditions that was 
ever undertaken 

and successfully prosecuted in this 

country are now made available to 
the American people by the action 
of Congress and the President in 
authorizing the printing and dis- 
tribution of 100,000 copies of the 
final report of the United States 

Commission on Industrial Rela- 

tions and 10,000 sets of the testi- 

mony and exhibits brought out by 
the commission at its hearings of 

1914-1915. The report and testi- 

mony will be ready for distribution 

as soon as they can come from the 
public printer. 


Special credit for ending the 
long delay in the Senate over 
adopting the resolution to print 
(brought about by the misleading 
opposition of a group of reaction- 
ary senators, led by Senator Hoke 
Smith of Georgia) is given to Sen- 
ator Miles Poindexter of Washing- 
ton, who forced the vote by which 
the Senate adopted the resolution. 
In the House of Representatives 
prompt success was due to the 
splendid efforts of the labor group 
and their special allies, composed 
of such men as Keating of Colo- 
rado, Nolan of California, Lewis of 
Maryland, Casey of Pennsylvania, 
London of New York City and 
Tavenner of Illinois. 

The joint resolution by which 
this printing is to be done especial- 
ly emphasized the main report of 
the commission, submitted by Ba- 
sil M. Manly, director of research 
and investigation, and signed by 
the chairman of the commission, 
Frank P. Walsh, and the three la- 
bor members of the commission, 





Washington, D. C. 


John B. Lennon, James O’Connell 
and Austin B. Garretson. 

The conclusions and proved find- 
ings of the commission forced rec- 
ognition by Congress and now 
have the sanction, if not the spe- 
cific endorsement, of the national 
lawmaking body—a sanction or 
approval given in response to the 
unparalleled expression of popular 
confirmation of the commission’s 
findings and of the recommenda- 
tions of the commission contained 
in its main report. Some of these 
proved conclusions are: 


That the sources from which in- 


dustrial unrest springs are: 

1. Unjust distribution of wealth 
and income. 

2. Unemployment and denial of 
an opportunity to earn a living. 

3. Denial of justice in the crea- 
tion, in the adjudication and in the 
administration of the law. 

4. Denial of the right and op- 
portunity to form effective organi- 
zations. 

The printing of the testimony as 
well as of the report will place in 
every workingman’s library and 
every library of social and eco- 
nomic students the facts to prove 
that “vast numbers of the nation’s 
workers receive wages too low to 
maintain a decent existence for 
themselves and their families; that 
the economic power of the employ- 
ers in industries where the wage 
earners are unorganized either has 
made them political and social dic- 
tators as well as industrial dicta- 
tors, or has left the workers with 
a political freedom of little imme- 
diate value and in glaring contrast 
with their economic subserviency ; 
and finally that only through or- 
ganization among themselves and 
with their own leaders can the 
wage earners rescue not only them- 
selves but the community from a 
situation that is repugnant to and 
subversive of American ideals.” 
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‘The statement of Chairman 
Frank P. Walsh in his separate re- 
port, now made available by action 
of Congress, says: 

“The responsibility for the con- 
ditions which have been described 
above we declare rests primarily 
upon the workers who, blind to 
their collective strength and often- 
times deaf to the cries of their fel- 
lows, have suffered exploitation 
and the invasion of their most sa- 
ered rights without resistance. A 
large measure of responsibility 
must, however, attach to the great 
mass of citizens who, though not 
directly involved in the struggle 
between capital and labor, have 
failed to realize that their own 
prosperity is dependent upon the 
welfare of all classes of the com- 
munity, and that their rights are 
bound up with the rights of every 
other individual. But until the 
workers themselves realize their 
responsibility and utilize to the full 
their collective power, no action, 
whether governmental or altruis- 
tic, can work any genuine or last- 
ing improvement.” 

It is now officially declared from 
the facts as brought out in the tes- 
timony of more than seven hun- 
dred qualified witnesses about 
equally divided among workers, 
employers and a group not aligned 
with either, employes or employ- 
ers, and representing all American 
industries, that the “rich,” consti- 
tuting 2 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, own 60 per cent. of the wealth 
of the nation; and that the “poor,” 
representing 65 per cent. of the 
population, own 5 per cent. of the 
wealth of the nation. 

It is now Officially shown that 
between one-half and two-thirds of 
American wage earners’ families 
are living below the standard of 
decent subsistence, while about 
one-third receive such an income 
as leaves them in a state of abject 
poverty. 


Among the chief recommenda- 
tions of the commission are that 
the restrictions, legal and illegal, 
upon the rights of the workers to 
organize for collective bargaining, 
for the control of their own condi- 
tions of work and life, shall be re- 
moved; that the many glaring de- 
nials of justice to the workers by 
courts of justice shall be prohib- 
ited; that the employment and use 
of armed guards and militia to 
overawe workers in the interests 
of private exploiters shall be for- 
vidden, as it is now forbidden in 
every other civilized nation. 

It is recommended that the nat- 
ural opportunities and resources 
of the public shall be open to the 
use and development of those who 
will use and develop them pro- 
ductively. 

The evils incident to tenant 
farming and the evils incident to 
unemployment and subserviency in 
the use of industrials tools are 
shown to be identical in cause and 
effect and their remedy, both by 
legislative action and by free 
group action of the people them- 
selves, is demanded. 

Showing by irrefutable testi- 
mony produced at the hearings 
that the dangerous concentration 
of wealth on the one hand and the 
bitter poverty on the other is the 
result of inequalities in the laws 
and in the control of wealth and 
eredit, the report of the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations rec- 
ommends that the taxing power 
shall be used to limit inheritances 
and to derive the necessary rev- 
enues of government from taxes on 
inheritances, on franchises, on spe- 
cial privileges and other unearned 
incomes rather than on the earned 
incomes of wage workers. The 
commission points out that taxes 
should not be put upon the con- 
sumption of the poor. And that 
they should be derived from the 
social values, created by the people, 
but which are now in a great de- 
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gree monopolized by the powerful 
few. | j 

The commission recommends 
such readjustment of the credit 
system that the sources of money 
shall be directly available to bor- 
rowers who need credit in product- 
ive energy. It recommends that 
all land, water power and mineral 
rights secured from the govern- 
ment by fraud shall be regained by 
vigorous and unrelenting prosecu- 
tion ; that the doctrine of “superior 
use” shall be embodied in a revi- 
sion of our land laws and that all 
unused lands shall be forced into 
use by making the tax on non-pro- 
ductive land the same as on pro- 
ductive land of the same kind, and 
exempting all improvement from 
taxation. 


The tremendous importance to 
labor and the value to labor of .be- 
ing represented by its own direct 
representatives in the national 
Congress are brought home vivid- 
ly by the findings and recommen- 


dations of the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations. The vital ne- 
cessity of having a large and ef- 
fective labor group in Congress is 
also brought home vividly by the 
problems now confronting this 
Congress and by the conflict now 
going on there between powerful 
special interests on the one side 
and the almost unguarded public 
on the other. In spite of the splen- 
did work of the small labor group 
now in Congress the rights of la- 
bor are receiving but scant atten- 
tion. What will this Congress do 
toward establishing the right basis 
of industrial relations which it has 
now: virtually recognized by its ac- 
tion in printing the report and tes- 
timony of the Walsh commission? 
The answer to these questions will 
largely depend upon the pressure 
exerted upon Congress by the in- 
telligent and well-informed work- 
ingmen and women of the na- 
tion. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYES UNION 


ΠΟ all Editors of La- 

Mw bor Papers and 
VW | Journals: 

The Federal 
Employes’ Union 
of Washington, D. 
ο. has been 
formed since 
March 1, 1916, and is now com- 
posed of about five thousand em- 
ployes of the Government of the 
United States in the District of 
Columbia. We are affiliated with 
American Federation of Labor 
under Federal Labor Union char- 
ter No. 14632. The organization is 
formed for the purpuse of improve- 
ment of the Government service 
and the conditions of the Govern- 





ment workers generally. We hope 


to extend the organization through- 
out the United States by the forma- 
tion of local unions in various 
cities, and when these locals are 


sufficiently strong, organize them 
into a national federation. 

Some of the specific objects of 
the organization which have been 
suggested are the protection of the 
workers from legislation inimical 
to their interests, the extension of 
the merit and civil service system 
to all Government workers, the 
procurement of legislation benefi- 
cial to such workers, Saturday 
half-holidays throughout the year, 
reclassification of salaries propor- 
tionate to and based upon both the 
value of work done and seniority, 
proper methods and schedules of 
promotions, including more fre- 
quent if somewhat smaller in- 
creases in salaries, reasonably safe 
and comfortable places in which to 
work, protection against oppres- 
sion by unreasonable rules and 
regulations, a satisfactory retire- 
ment law to care for superannu- 
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ated Government employes, im- 
provement of the methods and sys- 
tems of doing Government work 
and other advantages which we 
may be able to secure. 

The first undertaking of the or- 
ganization is in support of the 
Nolan minimum wage law, pro- 
viding for not less than $3:00 per 
day for all Government employes. 
The hearings on this bill have 
brought out the fact that the 
United States is employing more 
than a third of its workers at less 
than a thousand dollars a year, and 
more than a fourth at less than 
$840.00 a year. The condition of 
these poorly paid workers for the 
United States is graphically set 
forth in the printed hearings on 
this bill, which may be obtained 
upon ‘application to the Congress- 
men from the various districts. 
People generally suppose that Gov- 
ernment employes are the best 
cared for and best paid workers in 
the country, but a perusal of thése 
hearings will readily convince 
them of the error of this supposi- 
tion. We expect to distribute sev- 
eral thousand copies of excerpts 
from these hearings at an early 
date and ask that you give the mat- 
ter as much publicity as you will. 

The only methods open to this 
organization by which it may at- 
tain its ends are legislation by Con- 
gress and co-operation with Gov- 
ernment officials. To secure this 
favorable legislation we desire to 


create public opinion favorable to 
same so that it will reach Congress 
and induce them to take the neces- 
sary action. 


The need for the reforms above 
named is urgent and admitted by 
most people who are cognizant of 
the conditions existing. The fail- 
ure of Congress to act on some of 
the matters, notably the retirement 
of superannuated employes, is due 
in a large measure to the doubt in 
the minds of the various Congress- 
men as to whether such action 
would meet with the approval of 
their constituents. The expense 
involved in a retirement measure 
is being cheerfully paid now by the 
salaries going to the incapacitated 
employes who have devoted their 
lives to the Government and who 
are no longer able to render the 
most efficient service. Those em- 
ployes could be retired on a scale of 
retired pay which would enable 
them to live and new and young 
employes installed in their places 
with very little increase in the ex- 
penditures of the United States: 

Will you give this matter as 
much publicity as is practicable? 
Remember that we have no other 
way of securing our ends than 
through this publicity, as our eco- 
nomic power is limited by the fact 
that we cannot strike against the 
United States. 


Fraternally, 
H. M. McLARIN, President. 


WORKMAN’S COMPENSATION LAW OF ILLINOIS 


SS ||ECRETARY W. V. 
ZB οἱ CONLEY of the 
2 34|| Industrial Board 
of Illinois tells all 
labor union em- 
ployes who come 
under the Work- 
men’s Compensa- 
tion Act to be sure to do three 
things in event of injury: 
First: Notify your employer 
of any injury you sustain, at the 





time of the injury, no matter how 
slight. 

Second: Ask to be sent to a 
doctor and if the request is ig- 
nored go to one yourself. 

Third: In case of disagreement 
over compensation or medical serv- 
ice notify the board at Chicago and 
state the nature of disagreement. 

Address communications to the 
Industrial Board of Illinois, City 
Hall Square Building, Chicago, Ill. 


te 


i 
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In a letter to E. J. Evans, repre- 
senting Electrical Workers’ Local 
Union No. 184 of Chicago, Secre- 
tary Conley says: 

“With reference to our recent 
conversation, regarding the advis- 
ability of labor organizations in- 
structing their members upon mat- 
ters pertaining to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of this State, I 
will say it is my opinion this should 
be done. As it has been my expe- 
rience in handling matters per- 
taining to the Compensation Act 
that failure on the part of the in- 
jured persons to do certain things 
required by the Act, very often 
puts that person outside of the Act, 
and I believe it is ‘of the 
utmost importance that a cam- 
paign of education be started to 
post all of the employes working 
under the Compensation Act just 
what to do in the event they sus- 
tain an injury, and in line with 
our talk on this subject, I will say 
one of the most important things 
to be done is to instruct the injured 
person to notify the employer 
promptly upon sustaining an- in- 
jury, and this should be done re- 
gardless of the extent of such in- 
jury, as it very often happens that 
injuries which are considered of a 
very slight nature develop into se- 
rious complications and the in- 
jured persons-are refused compen- 
sation for the reason that notice of 
accident was not given to the em- 
ployer within the required time. 
This is very important and should 
be taken into serious consideration 
by all concerned. 


—-Medical Attention— 


“With reference to medical at- 
tention, it is the duty of the em- 
ployer, promptly, upon notice of 
the accident, to furnish the injured 
person with necessary first aid, 
surgical, medical and hospital 
services; also medical, surgical and 
hospital services for a period of 
not longer than eight weeks, not to 
exceed, however, the amount of 


$200.00. The employe may elect 
to select his own physician, sur- 
gical or hospital service. This, 
however, will be at his own ex- 
pense, and he can in no way re- 
cover the cost of same from the 
employer, only in the event that it 
can be shown that the employer 
failed to provide the necessary 
medical, surgical and hospital 
services when notified of the acci- 
dent. 

“This is another very compli- 
cated matter and results in a great 
number of injured persons paying 
for this service through a misun- 
derstanding of the Act. 


“T am of the opinion that this 
matter should be gone into thor- 
oughly and every employe given a 
thorough understanding of what 
he is expected to do with reference 
to same. 


“In this connection I will say 
that in the event the employer fails 
to provide the necessary medical 
attention or provides medical at- 
tention which, in the opinion of 
the employe, is not of a proper na- 
ture, it is suggested that the em- 
ploye be instructed to notify his 
employer promptly and ask for an- 
other physician. In the event the 
employer refuses to comply with 
the request of the employe and it 
can be shown that the medical at- 
tention provided by the employer 
was not of a competent nature, 
then the employe has a perfect 
right to select his own physician 
and call upon the employer to com- 
pensate him for the cost of same. 

Disagreement. “It happens quite 
frequently that a disagreement 
arises between the employe and the 
employer over the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid, and in quite 
a number of such cases the matter 
is not settled in a satisfactory man- 
ner for some time. 

“This is another bad feature 
which can be overcome if the em- 
ploye or employer will notify the 
board of such disagreement, and 
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we would be very glad to have our 
attention called to matters of this 
kind, and we will make an effort 
to adjust such matters without 
putting either the employe or the 
employer to the expense of arbi- 
tration if it can possibly be done. 

“The idea of the board being: in 
matters of this kind to have the in- 
jured person receive the compen- 
sation due as promptly as possible 
after the accident, as you know 
that when a person is injured the 
best time to receive the compensa- 
tion is during the period the in- 
jured person is out of work, as that 
is the time the money is most need- 
ed and does the most good, and it 
is earnestly requested by the board 
that the employe be fully instruct- 
ed in matters of this kind. 


“There are several other matters 
that might be of benefit to those 
working under the Compensation 
Act, but, in my opinion, for the 
present it is best to start with the 
notice of accident, medical atten- 
tion-and disagreement, posting the 
employes on those three matters 
and let the others follow in order, 
as I believe that if the three mat- 
ters referred to in this communica- 
tion are adhered to by the injured 
persons, it will do away with a 
whole lot of unnecessary trouble in 
the adjusting of compensation 
cases, 


IN WHICH CLASS ARE YOU? 


There are two kinds of people on earth 
today, 

Just two kinds of people, no more, I say; 

Not the saint and the sinner, for ’tis well 
understood 

The good are half bad and the bad are 
half good; 

Not the rich and the poor, for to count 
a man’s wealth 

You must first know the state of his con- 
science and health; 

Not the humble and proud, for in life’s 
little ‘span 


Who puts on vain airs is not counted a 
man; 

Not the happy and sad, for the swift 
flying years 

Bring each man his laughter and each 
man his tears. 

No! the two kinds of people on earth I 
mean 

Are the people who lift and the people 
who lean. 

Wherever you go you will find the 
world’s masses 


Are always divided in just these two 


classes; 

And oddly enough you will find, too, I 
wean, 

There is only one lifter to twenty. who 
lean. 

In which class are you? Are you easing 
the load 

Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the 
road 

Or are you a leaner who lets others bear 

Your portion of labor and worry and 
care? — Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


“FOOLS IS RIGHT” 


Two friends were hanging on a bar and 
speaking of the war 

And wondering what all those guys 
should shoot each other for. 

“What fools those fellows are,” said one. 
What fools they are to fight!” 

The other man agreed with him and an- 
swered: “Fools is right! 

The Kaiser sure will lose his goat—he 
hasn’t got a chance 

To win from England, let alone from 
Russia and from France.” 

“Aw, rent a hall!” the other. said, 
“You’re talking like a yap. 

When this here war is ended France will 
not be on the map.” 

And so they argued back and forth until 
they came to blows. 

And ere the barkeep stopped them they 
had smashed each other’s nose, 

And one of them had just remarked: 
“What fools they are to fight!” 

The other had agreed with him and an- 
swered: “Fools is rigut!” 


—George E. Phair. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


place in Ireland. It is over. No good has resulted from it, but 

sorrow and desolation exists as a result of this unfortunate, 

thoughtless, ill-advised movement. Two hundred innocent per- 
sons were shot or killed in the city of Dublin during the days when the 
outbreak was in operation. Since the surrender of the men who favored 
independent government in Ireland eight or ten of the very highest edu- 
cated men have been court-martialed and shot. As a result of the ex- 
ecution of those individuals considerable resentment exists throughout 
the country. Even in the House of Commons expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion against the government have manifested themselves. Resolutions 
have been adopted by many organizations in this country denouncing 
the British government for the execution of the so-called rebel leaders. 
Of course, there is no intelligent human being who does not detest and 
abhor the taking of the life of any individual who was actuated only by 
patriotic motives. However, let us look at the other side of the ques- 
tion. With the condition of the British government as it is today (and 
let it be said in passing that more personal freedom is enjoyed by Brit- 
ish subjects than by any ofher class that we know of under any other 
government in the world), it was confronted with a situation such as 
it never before experienced in the history of that great nation. The 
treasury of the empire has been taxed over and over again to its utmost 
eapacity. Slight rebellion and dissension has been in operation in many 
of the British colonies—South Africa, India, and elsewhere. Undoubt- 
edly some of this dissatisfaction has been established by the enemies of 
the British empire, but the most serious uprising of any was the one 
started in Ireland. The government was confronted with a situation 
that if not handled immediately and the strictest discipline adminis- 
tered, it might have been the means of destroying the English nation. 
Therefore, after the surrender of the leaders engaged in the Dublin 
uprising, many of them were sentenced to death for no other purpose, 
we believe, except to administer a lesson that might in the future prevent 
other uprisings or rebellions. In the first place, physical force can never 
accomplish anything for Ireland, because England, with its powerful 
navy, could destroy the entire island within twenty-four hours, and also 
because there are military forts and barracks in every corner of the 
country, so the individual advocating physical force in Ireland was an 
enemy of the people, and was only advising them on to slaughter. The 
leaders of the Irish nation, under the chairmanship of John Redmond, 
advised against any such undertaking. It is just exactly the same as if 
a half dozen men employed by a large concern went on strike against 
the advice of the leaders and officers of their union, while there were . 
four or five hundred men waiting for their jobs. Redmond and his fol- 
lowers were bitterly opposed to this uprising in Ireland, which proves 
that his judgment was right and the judgment of the others wrong, and 
while we believe that all countries should govern themselves; should 
have a free government of their own, we have no hesitancy in saying 
that this condition will be obtained. only by education and agitation of 
the Irish leaders in the English Parliament, and not by physical force. 


So the last issue of our Journal a so-called rebellion has taken 
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It is another lesson to the people of that little country that hair- 
brained, impossible leaders should be given no audience; that the wise ᾿ 
judgment of the men who are known to be honest in their dealings with 
the masses should be listened to and their counsel taken, especially in 
eritical situations. It is a poor excuse to say that Germany led the Irish 
on to this outbreak. There ought to be intelligence enough among the 
people of Ireland to understand that war with England is sure death and 
destruction to themselves and their families. We hope and trust that 
the bitterness that has existed there will in time be eliminated, so that 
it will not set back the day when those people will be able, with the good | 
will of England, to obtain their own self-government. H 


i 
HE Immigration: Bill, containing the literacy test, is again up be- | 
i fore the national legislature. It has been polished down some- ή 
what different from the bill of last year, when vetoed by President 
Wilson. We expect the bill to pass in the Senate and the House, | 
as it has done twice before, and we then expect that President Wilson 
will not veto it the second time. That is, that he will say that in view | 
of he fact that three national legislatures have passed it, and recogniz- | 
ing the fact that our country demands and needs such legislation, under- | 
standing it from this light, he will sign the bill, but in the meantime | 
central bodies, local unions, joint councils and State branches should 
write to their representatives in Congress imploring them to vote in | 
favor of this bill. There is a strong lobby against it, fighting it, and 
their arguments are strengthened this time because of the fact that they | 
say that immigration is now practically reduced to a minimum, and that | 
after the war is over that all those men who are of sound body and mind i 
must stay in Europe in order to rebuild the different industries, the 
different cities and the many towns that have been destroyed as a result 
of the war; that is, that we need not fear anything from immigration in 


the future. 


The lobby maintained in Washington in opposition to this bill is a 
gigantic institution. All of the large steamship companies are opposed 
to any legislation restricting immigration. The large employers of the 
country, especially the steel magnates, the railroads, the coal mine own- 
ers, the garment manufacturers and all other large employers are lined 
up against this bill. The church, almost as a whole, is opposed to any 
such thing as a restriction on immigration. The many Socialist bodies 
of the country are opposed to any restriction on immigration. It is a 
strange situation to see in Washington the church, the Socialists and the 
employers standing out in opposition to the American Federation of La- 
bor on this immigration question. But this is the condition that exists, 
so you can realize the necessity of unions doing their share toward help- 
ing the bill along by writing to your congressmen. There is nothing 
new in this immigration bill over what is practically at present in vogue, | 
insofar as restriction is concerned, with the exception of the literacy test. 
The literacy test means that any person coming to this country from a 
foreign country must be able to read and write some one language before 
they are allowed to enter the United States., You might ask why the 
American Federation of Labor has been so strong in its advocacy of this 
test, and we might say that the reason is because if we can get an edu- | 
cated class to come over here, that is persons who can read and write 
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some language, it would be of material help to us toward organizing 
them, or at least toward teaching them what our institutions mean, so 
that they in turn may become part of us, assimilate with us and help to 
keep up our standards. But when men come to this country who are 
not able to read and write, then it is almost impossible to do anything 
with them. Many of our so-called criminals are illiterates; foreign 
bands of criminals are largely illiterate. A man coming from a foreign 
country, where he has worked under the most trying conditions; perse- 
cuted almost beyond endurance; where for generations he has been 
taught to despise the government under which he has been living, comes 
here embittered against all government; lands on our shores practically 
sworn against all governmnets, their representatives and their institu- 
tions; he believes that it is his duty to destroy all governments, and if 
he is an illiterate it is almost impessible to teach him otherwise. This 
is one of the reasons why the American Federation of Labor insists on 
the literacy test being applied to immigrants. If we go into the steel 
mills and other industries where there is a high percentage of illiterates, 
we find it almost impossible to organize them, and where we have no 
organization wages are lowered and conditions are unbearable; almost 
as bad as they are in European countries, and our American mode of 
living, our institutions, our freedom, is pulled down to the level of Eu- 
ropean institutions. You will see, therefore, that the literacy test means 
something to the workingmen and women of America. Help us to put 
the bill through. Pass a motion in your meeting instructing your secre- 
tary to write a letter to the congressmen from your district asking them 
to vote in favor of the immigration bill now pending. 


anthracite coal miners of Pennsylvania, and all trade unionists re- 
joice at the settlement, although a statement has been made by 
the officials of the union that conditions should have been better, 
or a better settlement should have been obtained for the union men. But 
taking it all in all, the men employed at that industry have every reason 
to rejoice. We would have been highly pleased had President White 


T anthracite operaters have settled their trouble with the union 


: and his assistants obtained the union shop agreement, but no set of offi- 


cers could have worked harder than the officers of the mine workers 
handling this affair. The writer was in New York during the confer- 
ence, staying at the same hotel with the mine workers’ officials, and he 
knows something about the strain on the mind of the committee during 
this controversy, which lasted for five or six weeks, and he is confident 
that the officers of the mine workers got all that they could possibly get 
without going on strike, and it is a pretty hard proposition and a dan- 
gerous undertaking to pull out on strike 176,000 men speaking all the 
languages of the universe and run the risk of taking them out on the 
streets for three or four months without ample provisions for taking 
care of them. A man with such a responsibility on his shoulders has 
something to think about, and sometimes it is better for him to strain 
a point than to run the risk of having thousands of men stop work and 
make the sacrifice they are called upon to make during 8 strike, even if 
sometimes you are almost driven to it by the employers. 


We congratulate the mine workers on the settlement. We think 
they took the wise course. However, as stated above, we would like to 
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have seen them get the union shop because we feel that when the great 
industrial rush that seems now te have a hold in our country passes over, 
the wage contract being signed for four years, that the crafty, oily, coal 
barons of Pennsylvania will endeavor to break up the union of the an- 
thracite coal workers, and that when it comes to drawing up another 
agreement in four years’ time there will be very little of the union left 
in the anthracite field. This may not happen, but it is likely to happen, 
and we make the statement knowing the caliber of the men who fight so 
bitterly against the union shop agreement. Then, again, the miners 
themselves in that industry, when things are settled for them, become 
careless in their union affiliation and fall by the wayside. This is true 
of many of the trades employing vast numbers of non-English-speaking 
individuals, either men or women. This has been the great trouble in 
the garment-working trades in this country—when they received an 
agreement and a raise in wages they forgot their union; quit paying 
their dues; they think that war is over and everything is all right until 
the next war comes around, and as a consequence when it does come 
around they are unprepared. For that reason we would be much more 
satisfied if the union shop agreement prevailed in the anthracite fields 
in Pennsylvania, even as it does in the bituminous fields of Illinois and 
other States, because then we know that in four years’ time the miners 
eould still better the conditions under which they are working. Let it 
be said that even though the miners in the anthracite field have obtained 
an agreement giving them over seven per cent. increase in wages, that 
they are entitled to it, and more if they could get it. We have an idea 
that they could get more were they to go on strike, because this is the 
opportune time for such an industry to strike, although as stated above, 
a strike is exceptionally dangerous; but we know that this year, with 
this kind of labor, it is a golden opportunity. The men employed in the 
mills and mines of this country are mostly foreigners. When we say 
foreigners we mean non-English-speaking individuals who come to this 
country and are rushed into the mines. The war in Europe has stopped 
the flow of this class of labor; there is, therefore, a general shortage of 
this class of labor. The railroads of the country are unable at the pres- 
ent time to procure sufficient help for their maintenance of way depart- 
ment. The steel mills and its tributary branches are short of this class 
of help. There is a general shortage of unskilled labor all over the coun- 
try, and we think, or at least believe, that it would be an opportune time 
for the miners to win a union shop agreement with still better condi- 
tions were they to go on strike, but place the risk in the balance against 
the chance for winning, which undoubtedly the officers of the miners 
did, and no one, of course, knows the business of the union as well as 
the men at the head. They perhaps did that which was best and have 
taken the wisest course in settling without a strike. But let us look at 
the other side of the question. The seven per cent. increase in wages 
obtained by the anthracite coal workers will mean a twenty or thirty 
per cent. increase on the price of coal. Already the prices of coal all 
-over the country has jumped up from 50 cents to 75 cents per ton in cer- 
tain districts and more than that in other districts. The consumer has 
to pay the piper. We would not mind paying the difference in the price 
of coal that has been added to the wage scale of the miners, but the 
cruelty of the thing is this, that we are asked to pay more than four 
times the amount received by the miners in increased pay and we are 
helpless to prevent being trampled on by the operators. Now coal is 
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as much a necessity of life, as much of a public utility and public neces- 
sity as water, flour, transportation from place to place, light, or any 
of the other things that we need in our existence. In fact, coal is more 
necessary than even many of the other things we consider necessaries 
of life, named above. It seems strange that we have no law on our 
statute books to protect the millions of working people from being 
robbed because the operators in the anthracite field have jumped the 
price of this necessary product three times more than what they have 
had to pay in the increased cost of production. We are absolutely at 
their mercy and they can do as they please. They are now preparing 
to rob the country out of millions of dollars and the government of our 
nation stands idly by and says, there is no law against it; we would 
interfere with the rights of American citizens if we stopped the coal 
baron from raising the price of coal from $8.00 a ton to $15.00 a ton, 
and the public must pay the price. The government tells you there is 
no law, but let the people of the country say to the government if there 
is no law, why not immediately enact a law protecting us from the 
assassins that control those products, who are holding us up like burg- 
lars in the night robbing us out of our earnings under one pretext or 
another. How much longer will we have to wait before some national 
legislators get into office who have courage enough to protect the inno- 
cent and weak against the strong, mighty and wealthy. 


a ee 


The Milk Wagon Drivers of Chicago, Local Union No. 753, opened 
up their wage scale on April 1 and, after negotiating with their em- 
ployers for a few days, were successful in obtaining a general increase 
in wages of $2.00 per week for their 2,800 members, making the guar- 
antee how for drivers on routes $21.00 a week with two weeks’ vacation 
in the summer with full pay. It was necessary to tie up one large con- 
cern for three or four hours to make them do business with the organi- 
zation, and after that everything went all right. This union is undoubt- 
edly one living example of what can be accomplished through the 
strength of organization. 


On April 1 this year the highest point in the history of the nation 
in commodity prices was reached; that is, the highest prices on the nec- 
essaries Οἵ life was reached in accordance with Bradstreet’s Index. Dur- 
ing the month of February fifty-two commodities consumed in the aver- 
age American home increased in price greater than ever before in the 
history of the nation, including the period of the secession of the south- 
ern States from ’61 to 365. Even during this period prices never reached 
such a point as they have reached at the present time. Then, the joke 
of the matter is this, that when we ask for a little more money employ- 
ers sometimes refuse to consider our request. 


The gross earnings of 472 railroads for the month of February was 
$268,000,000 as compared with $210,000,000 for February, 1915, a gain 
of $58,000,000 in earnings for that one month alone. 
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W vex riding between Indianapolis and New York City on a 


Pennsylvania railroad train one morning a short time ago, 
while in the dining car I started talking with the steward, 
who, in my judgment, was a high-class man. I inquired as 
to the conditions under which the stewards and assistants in the dining 
car were working. We talked generally on different matters, as I al- 
ways make it a point to try to spread the doctrine of trade unionism 
as much as I possibly can, because I believe it is a crying shame to have 
white men working as slaves on dining cars on the railroad systems of 
our country as stewards and in other capacities. It is also a crime to 
have Pullman employes working for starvation wages and forcing the 
public to pay wages in the shape of tips. Anyway, some sneak thief, 
in the form of a man, was sitting quite close to where the steward and 
myself were engaged in conversation and immediately reported this 
steward to the company. He might have been a detective employed by 
this company, or he may have been some scoundrel who owns a few 
shares of stock in the railroad system. 
The following is a letter received from the steward, who has since 
been discharged, which explains itself: 
“Mr. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


“New York, May 18, 1916. 


“Dear Sir—No doubt you will be surprised to hear from me. If 
you can remember, the last of April, when you were on your way East, 
I was employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company as steward on 
the diner and we had a talk regarding the time the stewards had to work 
and the reason they could not organize. Well, some passenger heard me 
and wrote to G. W. Boyd, general passenger agent of the company at 
Philadelphia. The letter said I was not loyal to the company because 
I told some labor agent all the details of the dining car department as 
to the hours they worked their men and the reason they could not or- 
ganize. Well, the answer is, I am fired—otherwise, canned, from the 
job. The reason I want you to know this is, I thought you might give 
it to some of the papers, as it might make a good story. 

“Very truly, 
“A. M. ZIELER, 
“12 Charles St., New York City, N. Y.” 


E try to avoid saying anything about the war in Europe, be- 
νν cause we know how hard it is to refer to the war without 
hurting the feelings of some individual. Yet it is of such 
serious importance to the laboring classes of our country that 


it is sometimes necessary to refer to it. However, we trust that any- 


thing that appears in this Journal will not be considered as partisan. . 


The enormous increase in the cost of living, caused principally by the 
war, is going to make it much more serious in the future for the work- 
ingmen of the nation and their families, because the truth is, that when 
prices go up they stay up. The gamblers in the stock markets and the 
few wealthy men who control the necessities of life know the game so 
well that it is pretty hard to beat them at it. Just:as we have men- 
tioned in another article in this Journal as to the price of coal. Once 
prices go up it is almost impossible to bring them down, and those 
wealthy men who control the commodities of life are glad to have an 
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excuse to raise the price of everything that we consume. The evil of 
the thing is this, that were the war to end tomorrow the price of those 
same commodities would still remain high; they would not come down. 
This has been the history of our very progressive American nation. 
While we are better off than those who live in any other country in the 
world, yet we are suffering seriously from the war. The question that 
now confronts us is, how long is this slaughter going to continue. Our 
patience is really becoming exhausted. We have given up hope of a 
speedy settlement. All rumors circulated today as to probable peace 
being considered are shattered tomorrow. We are thinking, of course, 
that it must end pretty soon. We read of discontent existing in Eng- 
land. We read of starvation in Germany. Whether or not there is any 
truth in these statements it is hard to say, but sooner or later the war 
must end. It seems now that it is utterly impossible for the German 
nation to overcome all the other nations who are opposing her—Eng- 
land, France, Russia and others. It seems almost certain that it will 
be a long time before English or French soldiers enter German terri- 
tory, but this time is sure to come. Germany seems determined to fight 
to the end and in the madness of the empire they are rushing hundreds 
of thousands of men into actual slaughter. It is cruel, heartrending, 
pitiful, and all to no avail. We are especially fortunate, of course, that 
we are not mixed up in this affair, but still even our American people 
are suffering somewhat, not alone as a result of the high cost of living, 
but a great majority of Americans have interests and family ties in 
many of the countries engaged in the conflict. We, in this country, are 
absolutely powerless to do anything to bring the war to an end. We 
must wait and suffer until the end comes, and let us again express the 
hope that this will be the last war that the world shall ever see. Let 
us also hope that the workingmen of the world will form some kind of 
an organization whereby they may be able to prevent in the future hav- 
ing the best. blood of the hundreds of thousands of our nation sacrificed. 


Congress has just passed a bill, and it has become a law, authoriz- 
ing the printing of one hundred thousand copies of the report. of the 
Commission on Industrial Relations, of which Frank P. Walsh was 
chairman. They have also authorized the publication of ten thousand 
copies of the exhibits and testimony. This bill was bitterly fought by 
the representatives of capital. The labor group in Congress made a 
splendid fight for it and were successful in getting enough friends to 
vote the passage of the bill. The trouble will be that there will not be 
enough copies printed, as most of the 110,000 copies will be distributed 
among the congressmen and senators, to be again distributed among 
their constituents. If you want a copy write in time to your congress- 
man or senator and he can procure a copy for you if there are any left 
and have it sent to your home address free of charge. You will find in 
this publication the most interesting reading that you ever read in your 
life. The employing class did not want the world to know the exposures 
made by this commission when they brought before it some of the great- 
est labor haters in our country. If you want a real treasure in your 
home for yourself and your children to read try to procure a copy of 
this publication by writing at once to your congressman or senator. 
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SCRANTON, PA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—We are 
still moving to the front with our 
small local, No. 229, I. B. of T., C., 
S. and H. of Α., of Scranton, Pa., 
and we feel somewhat pleased with 
the progress we have made in the 
last few days. My opinion is that 
we set the pace for some of our 
larger locals to follow. We have 
closed up some new contracts with 
the following working conditions 
and wages: We have the forty- 
eight-hour week, or eight hours 
per day, with one week’s vacation 
with pay and any time over the 
forty-eight hours is considered 
overtime and paid for, with full 
time for holidays, but if any work 
is done on holidays it is paid for as 
doubie time, with the minimum 
rate of wages $15.75 per week, and 
the drivers have nothing to do with 
earing for horses on Sundays or 
holidays. This affects eight mem- 
bers of Local 229 employed by the 
Miner-Hillard Milling Company, 
one of the largest milling compa- 
nies in this part of the State, and 
I want to say right here that much 
credit for this success is due to Mr. 
Miner, the president of this com- 
pany, who is always fair in his 
dealings with organized labor. 

Brothers, we think we are the 
first local union of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Help- 
ers to plant the eight hours on rec- 
ord for the men employed at team- 
ing. If we are not we would like 
to hear from them. All this only 
goes to prove what men can do 
when they are organized. When 
the men employed by the Miner- 
Hillard Milling Company were out- 
side of the organization they 
worked long hours at small pay, 
with no overtime. In fact, they 


had no conditions at all. So or- 
ganization is the only ‘hope for 
those who have to labor for a liv- 
ing. Yours for success, 


M. E. KANE, 
Business Agent for 229. 


SCANDAL FAST, TRUTH SLOW 


Scandal travels 1,000 yards a 
second, according to Professor 
Benjamin Snow of the University 
of Wisconsin, who bases his calcu- 
lations on observations around the 
university, but which might be ap- 
plied to other localities. 

Flattery has the second greatest 
speed, according to the professor, 
traveling from 400 to 500 yards in 
the same time. Truth, however, 
he declared, was slowest of all, 
moving only about 2: yards per 
second. 

He said his computations were 
based on the speed of the sound of 
an alarm clock, which is zero. 


Washington.—The federal De- 
partment of Labor reports that 
38,685 immigrants arrived during 
March of this year, against 26,135 
in March, 1915, and 108,923 in 
March, 1914. 

Italy furnished 3,938 immi- 
grants, the largest number of ar- 
rivals during March, 1916. Greece 
foliowed with 3,285; Mexico, 
2,424; Portugal, 1,080. Immigra- 
tion from the Balkan states, one of 
the sources of cheap labor for 
American dustries, has practically 
ceased because of the war, the ad- 
missions from Bulgaria, Servia, 
Montenegro and Roumania total- 
ling but 50. 

Unskilled laborers, ' as usual, 
comprised the largest portion of 
the arrivals. The laborers total 
6,10] and farm laborers, 3,265. 





Our Local Union No. 131 of Bellingham, Wash., has been locked out 
by its employers, but the men are standing loyally together. The Inter- 
national is taking care of the situation and from the reports we have re- 
ceived from that district everything looks bright, and we hope and trust 
that our brothers in Bellingham will be successful in winning a complete 
victory, and that a speedy settlement of the affair will take place, as the 
employers are responsible for this unpleasant situation. 


The Milk Wagon Drivers in New York City are organizing faster 
than anyone can realize and faster than I can describe in this article. 
Within the last month almost 1,200 members have been taken into the 
local union, No. 584. There are 5,500 drivers and chauffeurs engaged 
in the distribution of milk in Greater New York. The local has a long 
road to travel before it has a majority of the men in its organization, 
but as it looks now the union is on the road to complete success in build- 
ing up one of the largest unions affiliated with the International organi- 
zation. Vice-President Cashal, with the assistance of Organizers Gil- 
lespie and Ashton, is handling the work of organizing the milk industry 
in the city of New York. 


From the report sent into this office by Organizer Farrell we are 
still gaining in the city of Cleveland. Over five hundred men have been 
added to the organization within the last month. The new Building Ma- 
terial Drivers’ Union in that city is making rapid strides, initiating a 
class of twenty-five or fifty each meeting. 


A strike has taken place in Local Union No. 150, Worcester, Mass., 
since our last issue. At this writing the men are still on strike against 
the unjust employers who forced the strike on them when they tried to 
obtain better wages and decent conditions under which to live. Vice- 
President Jennings has visited Worcester and reports that the men are 
making a gallant fight, and that from his point of view nothing but suc- 
cess for the men will be the result. 
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Let it be understood, once and for all, that all local unions that are 
entitled to strike benefits will have it forwarded when they are due and 
that there is nothing that gives the officers at headquarters greater 
pleasure than to do this when unions obey our laws. But any local 
union that goes on strike without the sanction of the International, or 
that try to pull the wool over our eyes by presenting a wage scale and 
upon the refusal of the bosses to sign said wage scale, pull the men out 
on strike and then call it a lockout, are going to be fooled very badly, 
as the general officers are pretty wise to situations of this kind, and we, 
in this office, usually know who are right and who are wrong in the 
different sections of the country. 


Brother Chas. R. Anderson and Brother Ed. M. Bockhorst, busi- 
ness agent and president of Local Union No. 405, paid a visit to the 
General Office recently to talk over matters pertaining to said local 
union in St. Louis. They informed the General President that after 
years of fighting the union, the Columbia Taxicab Company, employing 
forty-one men, have signed an agreement and all of the men are now 
wearing the button. Everything is going along splendidly in that or- 


ganization. 
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WHAT THE A.F. OF L. STANDS 
FOR 


ROM the inception 
of the American 
Federation of La- 
bor it has taken 
the stand that 
while unions for 
the various trades 
and callings must 
each and all be left entirely free to 
govern themselves within their 
own borders, yet between the mem- 





bers of all these unions there 


should be a bond as great as that 
between the members of the same 
organization, and it is the aim of 
the A. F. of L. to strengthen that 
bond by organization, and by edu- 
cation and inculcation of the feel- 
ing and consciousness of unity of 
interest and solidarity to place the 
labor movement upon a higher and 
more effective plane. It seeks to 
organize the yet unorganized 
workers, the skilled and the un- 
skilled, the permanently located 
and the migratory. 


The A. F. of L. holds that what- 
ever a man may be so long as he 
works honestly and seeks to wrong 
no other man or to advantage him- 
self at the cost of another, and 
seeks to maintain this standard re- 
gardiess of how any toilers may 
happen to be employed, he is a 
man. Though the A. F. of L. does 
not advocate strikes, yet it encour- 
ages them when all the other 
means to obtain justice for the 
toilers have failed. It urges that 
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the workers, when struck, strike 
back as best they can. Though 
strikes do not always win, even 
those alleged to be lost at least in- 
duce employers to forbear in the 
future and teach them a lesson 
they do not readily forget, namely, 
that labor is. the most important 
factor in production and en- 
titled to a voice in the question of 
wages, hours and conditions under 
which work shall be performed. 

The A. F. of L. stands as the 
most potent factor in all our coun- 
try in defense of the right of free 
assemblage, free speech and free 
press. It endeavors to unite all 
classes of wage earners under one 
head through their several organi- 
zations with the purpose in view 
that class, race, creed, political and 
trade prejudices may be abolished 
and that moral and financial sup- 
port may be given to all. It aims 
to allow in the light of experience 
the utmost liberty of each organi- 
zation in the conduct of the iden- 
tity and solidarity of labor. 

The A. F. of L. establishes inter- 
communication; creates agitation, 
and educates not only the workers, 
but the educators. It is in direct 
correspondence and conference 
with the representative workers 
and thinkers the world over. It 
urges the interest of the toilers in 
Congress, State legislature, munic- 
ipal legislative bodies, administra- 
tive offices, and judicial agencies. 
It initiates measures in the name 
of labor and liberty, and decides 
upon acts according as they 
benefit or are calculated to injure 
the masses of the people. It has 
secured vast relief from burden- 
some laws and governmental offi- 
cials. It seeks and will achieve 
freedom and justice for all. It en- 
courages and has largely achieved 
the interchange of ideas, ideals and 
methods. It seeks to cultivate mu- 
tual interest and to secure united 
action to announce to the world 
the wrongs and burdens which the 


toilers have too long endured. It 
voices the aims and hopes of the 
toiling masses. It asks and de- 
mands the co-operation of the or- 
ganizations, co-operation and affili- 
ation of all wage workers who be- 
lieve in the principle of unity, and 
that there is something better in 
life than long hours, low wages, 
unemployment and all that these 
imply. 

The A. F. of L. endorses as basic 
these economic principles: That no 
trade or calling can long maintain 
wages, hours and conditions above 
the common leve]; that to maintain 
high wages all trades and callings 
must be organized; that lack of or- 
ganization among the unskilled vi- 
tally affects the skilled, whether 
organized or unorganized; that 
generally organization of skilled 
and unskilled workers can be ac- 
complished only by united action— 
federation; that the industry of 
the labor movement demonstrates 
the necessity for the union of indi- 
viduals, and that logic implies a 
union of unions—federation. 

The A. F. of L. urges the concen- 
tration of efforts to organize all 
the workers within the ranks of 
the organized, fair and open con- 
test for the different views which 
may be entertained upon measures 
proposed to move the grand army 
of labor onward and forward. In 
no organization on earth is there 
such toleration, so great a scope, 
and so free a forum, as within the 
ranks of the A. F. of L., and no- 
where is there such a fair oppor- 
tunity afforded for the advocacy of 
a new or brighter thought. The 
A. F. of L. affirms as one of the 
cardinal principles of the trade 
union movement that the working 
people must organize, unite, and 
federate, irrespective of creed, 
color, sex, nationality or politics. 
In the language of the late William 
E. Gladstone, “trade unions are the 
bulwarks of modern democracy.” 

The A. F. of L. stands unalter- 
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ably for the abolition of all forms 
of involuntary servitude and de- 
votes its time and efforts to make 
every day a day of a better life. 
The trade union movement fos- 
ters education and uproots ig- 
norance; shortens hours and 
lengthens life; raises wages and 
lowers usury; increases independ- 


ence and decreases dependence; 
develops manhood and balks 
tyranny; discourages selfishness 


and establishes fraternity ; induces 
liberality and reduces prejudice; 
creates rights and abolishes 
wrongs; lightens toil and bright- 
ens man; makes the workers’ 
workshop safe and brighter; 
cheers the home and fireside and 
makes the world better. 


THE BALKY HORSE 


In an article in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, Alfred H. Pope says that the 
baiky horse has the most sense and 
the confirmed runaway horse the 
least sense of any horse. The balky. 
horse is not to be cured by beating 
and abuse. It appears from his 
article that he makes a business of 
buying balky horses, breaking 
them of the habit, and selling them 
again. It is to be presumed, there- 
fore, that he knows whereof he 
speaks. He makes no mention of 
such methods as that of building a 
fire under -a horse, and he con- 
demns any kind of abuse. Whena 
horse makes up his mind to balk, 
he has no room in his mind for 
anything else. Whipping only in- 
creases his stubborness, but there 
is a method which goes to the cause 
of the trouble. With a single idea 
in his head, it was reasoned that 
the best way to get the horse to 
move was to give him another idea 
—something else to think about. 
The trainer then remembered that 
horses and mules resent interfer- 
ence with their liberty to move 
their ears at will. It was noticed 
that a horse never changes his 
course of action without moving 


his ears. It was then found that 
when a horse balked it annoyed 
him to have one ear pushed under 
the crown of the bridle so that he 
could not move it. And it was also 
found that if the ear was left there 
for about twenty minutes he was 
so annoyed that he forgot about his 
determination to balk. He shook 
his head, turned to one side and 
then the other, and made every ef- 
fort to release the ear. This oc- 
cupied his mind until when the 
Iriver ordered him to go, he went. 
After a few minutes the ear was 
released and he went on as if he 
had forgot all about balking. In 
conclusion, the writer said: “This 
trick will not break a horse of balk- 
ing, but it will invariably start one 
that has balked on the road, pro- 
vided he hasn’t already been 
whipped and abused to a point 
where nothing matters.” 


UNCLE SAM CAN DO IT 


They tell you that the govern- 
ment cannot run a railroad as effi- 
ciently as a private corporation. 
But you will notice when a rail- 
road is about to drown in its wa- 
tered stocks and bonds, it appeals 
to the government for help. The 
government rescues it from a wa- 
tery grave, puts new life into it, 
and then turns it back to its pri- 
vate owners for another debauch 
of private profits. | 

When the government can take 
(as it often does) a bankrupt rail- 
road, with its rolling stock about 
ready for .the junk pile and its 
roadbed rotten and unsafe, and in 
a short time put it in fairly good 
condition, it certainly proves that 
the statement that public manage- 
ment is not as efficient as private 
management is not well founded. 
—Quarry Worker. 


It is an evil recklessness not to 
weigh one’s own deficiencies.— 
Benson. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


HE Republican and Democratic conventions are over and the 

nominees have been chosen by both parties. At the head of 

the Republican ticket is Mr. Hughes, formerly Governor of New 

York, and Mr. Fairbanks of Indiana. As far as labor is con- 
cerned, we can say nothing in their favor. Mr. Hughes, while Gov- 
ernor of New York, never amounted to very much as far as doing 
anything for the working people. Mr. Fairbanks is the worst icicle 
towards trade unionism that the country has had in public life for 
the last twenty years. While serving as Vice-President he was al- 
ways known as one of the old-time Republican leaders, associated 
with Joe Cannon, Jim Watson and others, who belong to the Manu- 
facturers’ Association crowd. The platform of the Republican party 
hardly mentions a word about labor. While the Democratic plat- 
form is not very strong, or as strong as we should like to have it, 
we have hopes that the Democrats, if returned to office, will do much 
more for us than the Republicans. The old radical element in the 
Republican party, who were responsible for the split in that party, 
ran the convention and chose the nominees. Some of our members 
may think we are preaching politics in this case, but we feel that 
we are bound to do it in order to advise our people in time as to what 
they may expect if these men are elected to office. The writer does 
not care whether a man is a Republican, a Democrat, or a Socialist, 
if he believes that individual has the interest of labor at heart. We 
all know that either the Republican or Democratic nominee will be 
elected, and the working classes of the country will certainly be up 
against it (to use a slang phrase) if the Republicans return to office, 
that is, the crowd that controlled the Republican convention in Chi- 
cago. During the last four years we have had more favorable legis- 
lation, more progressive legislation, than we had in the fifty years 
before the coming of Mr. Wilson into office, and the danger is this: 
that some of this legislation is very liable to be repealed, especially 
the Seamen’s Bill, if the Democratic party loses out in this coming 
election. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Marshall, the nominees of the Demo- 
cratic party, are the kind of men we may expect something from, 
but as it looks now, the Democrats will have their hands full in the 
next election to return those two gentlemen to office. All the money 
and capital of Wall Street and of the Manufacturers’ Association is 
going to be thrown with the Republican party. Hughes is a wonder- 
ful man in a campaign, tireless and brilliant. 

The Progressive party has gone to the dogs—practically out of 
existence. The country is normally Republican, and, as we all know, 
the Democrats would not have been elected to office four years ago 
were it not for the split in the Republican party, brought about by 
the establishment of the Progressive party. The one noticeable event 
of the convention of the Republican party was the manner in which 
they ignored Roosevelt. They practically slapped him in the face. 
Roosevelt claimed that he would not under any circumstances stand 
for this man Hughes, but the Republicans went ahead and nominated 
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Hughes. Roosevelt’s friends tried to get him an invitation to come 
and address the Republican convention, but no attention was paid by 
the Republican leaders to the request. Everything that was done in 
the Republican convention was distinctively opposite to the wishes of 
the Progressives. We have read in the papers, recently, that Mr. Roose- 
velt is not going to accept the nomination of the Progressive party, 
so he is very liable to be out on the platform endeavoring to elect 
Mr. Hughes. However, such is life. What we now expect to see is a 
united Republican party, which is the party of wealthy men, banded 
together, bringing back into the fold those who had left, with oodles 
of money from the Manufacturers’ Association, all enemies of labor 
contributing towards helping to elect to office the Republican party. 
The Democratic party has to depend principally upon the rank and 
file of the workers of the country to help them. We were very much 
pleased to notice that at the Democratic convention, Mr. Bryan, one 
of the greatest political orators of the day, declared himself openly 
in favor of the nominees and pledged himself to support them. There 
is at least harmony and peace in the Democratic family, if it is going 
to do any good. Sometimes we cannot understand how a man such 
as Mr. Wilson, who has done so much good for the country, can pos- 
sibly be defeated, but great men and great causes sometimes -suffer 
unjustly, and the acts of great men are sometimes not recognized 
until years after they have passed away. Of all the great men this 
country ever laid claim to, none have ever been greater than the 
present head of our national government. If he did nothing else, he 
has kept this country out of war with the European nations. He grit- 
ted his teeth together and refused to be hoodwinked by the firebrands 
who would steep the Nation in blood and offer up the lives of the sons 
of the toilers upon a mere excuse in order that more money might 
roll in to the wealthy classes of the country. He has endeavored as 
much as possible to keep peace in Mexico, understanding that if he 
declared war or an invasion of that country that it would mean the 
loss of thousands of lives and the expenditure of millions of dollars, 
which would have to come from the working people through increased 
taxation. 

The establishment of the Federal Reserve law, which has opened 
up the money of the country and placed it at the disposal of every 
individual desiring to borrow same at a cheaper rate, if nothing else, 
was the greatest piece of legislation put through in Washington for 
the past twenty years. Some five years ago one could not borrow 
money from the banks of Chicago, New York, Indianapolis, Cleve- 
land, or any other city, for less than 6 per cent., and in many in- 
stances, 7 and 8 per cent. was charged. This year there are millions 
and millions of dollars lying in the banks in all of our Western cities 
and all they ask as interest is 4 or 41% per cent., and they consider 
themselves lucky if they can get 5 per cent. The Democratic adminis- 
tration did this; making it possible for those men who are building 
a little home, or a farmer who wants to improve his farm, to obtain 
money at a reasonabie rate. The one thing that Mr. Wilson did 
that we could not understand was his vetoing the Immigration Bill. 
The same bill was vetoed by Taft, but I suppose he has his own reasons. 
We hope and trust that when it comes before him again, as it will before 
Congress adjourns, that he will. not again veto this bill. 

The enlargement of the Department of Labor and the splendid 
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work done by Mr. W. B. Wilson and his associates in that depart- 
ment speaks volumes for the Democratic administration. There was 
no strike of any importance, which took place during the past three 
years, that a representative from the Department of Labor did not 
put in his appearance and endeavored to adjust the trouble through 
conciliation or arbitration. No matter what you are politically, put 
your shoulder to the wheel and try to save us from the claws of the 
old Republican gang who seem -to be determined to get into office. 
Personally and socially many of those men are splendid characters, 
but politicaily and from a business standpoint they are the enemies 
of labor. We are duty bound to advise you in time as to just how 
the situation looks to us, and all we can say to you is to put your 
shoulder to the wheel and do your. duty, because we are bound to go 
backward into the old rut if the Republican ticket is returned next 
November. 








German-American organizations, especially those of Illinois, 

are claiming that they dictated the Republican convention and 

are responsible for nominating Mr. Hughes. This is peculiar. 
They claim that the reason they nominated Hughes was because 
Roosevelt was opposed to him, and of course the German-American 
organizations were opposed to Roosevelt because of his spluttering 
about war with Germany, and because he denounced President Wil- 
son because of the fact that Wilson did not declare war against Ger- 
many immediately after the sinking of the Lusitania. If this is not 
the worst hair-brained tomfoolery we ever heard of, we would like 
to know what is. 

The funny part of it is that Hughes represents the same views 
and ideas, as far as the war is concerned, that Roosevelt does. The 
gang that was back of Hughes and his nomination are the war bugs, 
and, of course, they do not want war with any other country except 
Germany. Many of the bankers of New York, who have loaned mil- 
lions and millions of dollars to England, were at that convention. The 
thing that we cannot understand about those German-American or- 
ganizations is the fact that they are so much disposed to condemn 
President Wilson. Surely, there is no one man in this country who 
could have done more to preserve peace with Germany than Wilson 
has done. Many times during the past two years he had sufficient 
excuse for breaking off friendiy relations with Germany and could 
have declared war if he wished to make a great hero of himself. In- 
stead of that he worked night and day, thinking, planning and plot- 
ting to find some way to continue friendly relations with Germany, 
and he was successful. Even the German newspapers published in 
Germany are now saying that in every act of President Wilson’s, rela- 
tive to his dealings with Germany, he was perfectly justified, and get- 
ting down to the end of the line, we are going to find German-Ameri- 
cans contributing their money to defeat Wilson, because Wilson, they 
think, was down on Germany during the war, and the German-Amer- 
ican societies are going to be hand in hand with Teddy Roosevelt, Mr. 
Perkins, J. P. Morgan, and all of the other men in the millionaire 
elass of this country in trying to elect to office Mr. Hughes and de- 
feat Mr. Wilson. Surely, this is a strange position in which to find 
those so-called intelligent men. Perhaps, however, the leaders of the 


Os of the strange things in the political situation is that the 
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German-American societies may be like the so-called leaders of the Irish 
societies, who get into the papers, they may not be able to control the 
rank and file. It may be that when the votes are counted, those officers 
of the German-American organizations who have always been good, 
sound, faithful Republicans may find themselves without any organiza- 
tion, because if there was ever a man in this country running for office 
who should have the undivided support of every German-American voter 
in this country, it is Mr. Wilson, President of the United States. 


traces because we endeavor to lay down the law to that union 

when it deliberately violates all the established principles of our 

International organization. First, let it be said, for the benefit of 
those who do not already know it, that the General President has no 
other alternative except tc carry out the constitution; that he is obligated 
to do this and that he intends to do it. Let it be said, also, that any 
union that does not want to obey our laws and constitution, when ordered 
by the General President to carry out those laws, that they had better 
return their charter to the General Office. Unions that have no respect 
for discipline or law are good for nothing to the International or to 
the American Federation of Labor. We say this, understanding, of 
course, that our unicns, with the exception of a few instances, are law- 
abiding and respectful to the General Office, and that month after month, 
year after year, a greater tendency to live to our laws is being demon- 
strated by our local unions and their representatives. However, every 
now and then we have a case of where a local union deliberately violates 
our laws and tells us that they are justified in doing so. For instance, 
recently in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., our Local No. 266, composed of 
colored men, who haul the refuse for the city, under contract, objected to 
one of the foremen and the business agent of the union desired the 
discharge of this foreman. The foreman was not a member of the 
union, but the business agent claimed he was not treating the men 
right. This union, No. 266, had an agreement with this concern or con- 
tractor which called for arbitration cf any difference that might arise. 
They, however, winked their eye at the arbitration clause and tied up 
the concern. The superintendent of the concern wired the General Office, 
asking for protection and asking us to see to it that the local union 
lived to their contract. We immediately wired the local union to put 
their men back to work and asked them to be governed by that section 
of their agreement calling for arbitration. They reluctantly obeyed 
the orders from this office, but later sent us a letter stating that we did 
not know what we were talking about and that we were siding in with 
the bosses. The matter, however, was referred to arbitration, and Fran- 
cis Feehan, who is now labor commissioner for Pennsylvania, but who 
for many years was president of the miners of Pennsylvania, and one of 
the best trade unionists we know of in the country, was chosen to act 
as arbiter. He decided certain points in favor of the union, stating that 
the foreman did not act as he ought to, but ordered that the foreman 
be retained in the employment of the company until such time as he 
again did wrong. The union refused to abide by the decision of the 
arbiter and pulled the men off the job again. The contractor is under a 
heavy bond to the city of Pittsburgh to haul the refuse, so you can 
imagine his position. It became necessary for the General President 
to againéorder the union to put its men back to work and abide by the 


FE tee now and then we have a local union that kicks over the 
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decision of the arbiter. The union again obeyed the order, but wrote 
another letter to the office stating that we were surely acting against 
the principles of trade unionism and trying to penalize them because 
they are colored men, etc. The General President then sent Organizer 
Devring into the district to make an investigation of the local union 
and its condition. He found a condition of affairs existing that we 
cannot go into here, as it would take too much time and space. The 
General President wrote a letter to the officers of the local union telling 
them that they would have to conform to the laws of our International 
or return their charter to the General Office, as we did not want such 
individuals in affiliation. At the present writing they have agreed to 
live to our laws and an election has taken place and the officers properly 
elected. We shall also in the future keep a close eye on the financial 
method of doing business of our colored brothers. I merely mention 
this case to give you an idea of what we have to contend with. We 
reiterate the statement that we have time and again put local unions 
out of the International because of their refusal to live to our laws or 
because of the fact that they wanted to put something over. We are go- 
ing to do this again for we are either going to run a clean, law-abiding 
union, or we are going out of business altogether, and that we do not 
intend to do. The method pursued by the General Executive Board 
during the past eight years has proved successful, and instead of 
being broke and in debt, as we used to be, we now have in our treasury 
a balance of $245,000.00 and a membership of 66,000. This is the 
condition that existed in our organization on June 1. Whether or not it 
will continue, we do not know, but we intend to keep up our policy 
and run an institution which is clean, open and above board, and we 
intend making local unions live to our laws. Any union that does 
not desire to do this should say so and be done with it, and should cut 
themselves away from the International organization: and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


two or three months ago; Louis Brandeis has been confirmed 

as Judge of the Supreme Court by the United States Senate. 

At the final ending the Democrats, almost as a whole, voted to Ἢ 
confirm Mr. Brandeis. 

We congratulate Mr. Brandeis on his appointment. As we have 
said before in our Journal, he is a man who will bring to the bench ` 
honor and respect, and perhaps his appointment will have a tendency 
to re-establish a little confidence in the courts; that confidence which is 
necessary to sustain the dignity of the bench sometimes alluded to by 
judges here and there, who have no dignity. The country is also to be 
congratulated on the accession of Mr. Brandeis to this place of honor. 
He is the first man of his race that has ever sat in the United States 
Supreme Court as a judge. Let us hope that there will be many of his 
kind appointed in the future. We, who belong to the broad American 
labor movement, recognize no distinction between races. We do not 
draw the line on either religion or politics, as we believe in all men 
who are the right kind no matter what race they have come from or 
what religion they profess. Mr. Brandeis, we hope, will put some new < 
blood, some new life, into the Supreme Court. 

The nomination of Mr. Hughes by the Republican party as Presi- 
dent of the United States will leave another vacancy on the bench. Let 


N S we expected, when writing on this matter in the Journal some 
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us hope that President Wilson will select another man like Mr. Brandeis 
to fill that vacancy. 


president of the New York State Federation of Labor, and P. J. 

Brady of the Typographical Union of New York, make the state- 

ment that the telephone wires of over 100 labor organizations in 
New York and vicinity have been tapped by the police department and 
the mayor’s office in New York City, so that the said department and 
mayor’s office might get in touch with what was going on in the labor 
movement in that city. | 

I suppose our membership will understand that we know that 
this is nothing new; that we have continually been preaching the doc- 
trine of being careful to our organizations when transacting any im- 
portant private business pertaining to the union over the telephone 
wires, or over the telegraph wires, and especially during strikes. The 
Editor of this Journal has repeatedly warned our organizations against 
talking private business over wires from the office of any labor or- 
ganization, or from the home of a business agent or officer. Also be 
careful when transmitting information to the General Office through 
the telegraph office. It stands to reason that the officers of the tele- 
graph and telephone companies are members of the Employers’ or Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, and that if they can obtain any 
information, which they think may be of help to the bosses, that they 
are going to give it to them. In addition to having detectives within 
our Own organization, we have to watch ourselves in talking over the 
wires. There is only one safe way of doing business with the General 
Office, and that is through Uncle Sam’s mail. Write us a‘ letter ex- 
plaining the situation or stating the facts. Everything we do—even 
the amount of money we have in the bank—is known to the Employers’ 
Association. They pay for this information. So the statement made 
by these men in New York, as to the tapping of the wires of labor 
unions is nothing new, at least, to the International officers of the team- 
sters, or the local officers of our unions, especially in large cities. May 
we again add and endeavor to impress upon the minds of our readers 
that we will not do any business over the telephone when talking about 
matters pertaining to the organization, and when you are requesting 
the sanction of a strike, write us the facts in a letter instead of send- 
ing them to us in a wire. να 


Je HOLLAND of the Stationary Firemen’s organization, who is 








If you have not secured a copy of the report of the Commission 
on Industrial Relations, be sure and write your Congressman or Sen- 
ator. for one. The.hundred thousand copies already printed have all 
been sent out by the representatives in Washington. If there is a 
sufficient demand for copies of this wonderful report made on the Con- 
gressmen and Senators, another lot will be printed by the government. 
So write and secure a copy or request that a copy be sent to you, as it 
is well worth reading and well worth having it in your home for future 
reference. 


as HE Authors’ League of America, of which Winston Churchill 
| is president and Theodore Roosevelt vice-president, is con- 
sidering the advisability of affiliating with the American Fed- 

eration of Labor. A luncheon was held today at which Hugh 

Frayne, general organizer of the American Federation of Labor, was 
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to discuss with the league’s council the details incidental to submit- 
ting the proposition to a vote of the full membership, which comprises 
virtually all the authors of prominence in the country. 

“Members of the league who have approved the plan, according to a 
statement by Eric Schuler, the secretary, are Rex Beach, George Barr 
McCutcheon, Samuel Hopkins Adams, Walter Prichard Eaton, LeRoy 
Scott, Jesse Lynch Williams, Ellis Parker Butler, Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman and Thompson Buchanan. It was said that Mr. Buchanan 
conceived the idea and that officials of the Federation of Labor wel- 
comed it with enthusiasm.” 

The above clipping appeared in the Chicago Daily News of May 
11. You will notice some very prominent men are liable to be affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor very soon. Theodore Roose- 
velt is liable to be a delegate from the Authors’ Union to the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor and possibly he may be a 
candidate for President of the American Federation of Labor. It looks 
as though the labor movement was becoming a huge joke when they 
consider admitting this class of men into the organization. 

The world knows that the intent of the labor movement was to 
organize wage earners. You know that men like Theodore Roosevelt, 
George Barr McCutcheon and Samuel Hopkins Adams are not wage 
earners. They are strictly business men of immense wealth. These 
authors are not journeymen or wage earners. I think the American 
Federation of Labor is getting away from its original intent and pur- 
pose in admitting to membership this class of men, much as we would 
like to see them build up the membership. 

A short time ago our International Union refused to charter the 
farmers of Illinois who are milk producers. Many of these men rent 
their farms, but still we would not charter them: They were out on 
strike against the milk dealers of Chicago, for higher prices for their 
milk, and they won their strike. We refused to charter the milk pro- 
ducers, or farmers, although it meant an increase in our membership 
of ten thousand, but we are not looking for everybody in town, we are 
trying to confine our membership to wage earners. There should be 
a line of demarcation somewhere in the American Federation of Labor 
in admitting to membership individuals who do not properly belong 
there, and who are, in the judgment of the writer, going to finaily 
ruin the American Federation of Labor. It is all right to say that 
these men in their writings may have some good influence and that we 
may be able to reach them if on the inside, but you can place that 
against the fact that they are writing for the public and they are usu- 
ally going to write what is going to please the public, and you cannot 
change these millionaires, who are supposed authors, over to the side 
of labor by their affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 
Finally, getting down to facts, the institution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was for the purpose of helping the toiling masses of 
America and the wage earners. It is a journeymen’s organization—not 
an employers’ organization—and while we have no enmity for the 
Authors’ Club, we believe their place is not within the fold of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor; that they are not toilers or wage earners, but 
are business men, many of them very. wealthy. I suppose the question 
will come up at the next convention of the American Federation of 
Labor unless the Executive Counci! has already issued a charter. 
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district in the country to advertise through the central bodies 

the fact that the large express companies are unfair to organized 

labor, and get all the central bodies and State branches to use 
their influence towards depriving those institutions of as much busi- 
ness as possible; that is, endeavor to get the friends of labor to send 
as many of their packages as they can by parcel post which they are 
now sending by express. If they have to get in under the weight 
scale of the parcel post, let them split their packages in two. It is 
a cheaper rate and in that way they will not be helping the non-union 
express companies, who prefer to lose millions and millions of dollars 
rather than submit to organized labor. In every city in the country 
where we have attempted to organize the express drivers, these com- 
panies have put their backs to the wall and have refused to allow the 
organization to exist. The General President is sending out a circu- 
lar to all National and International Unions, asking them to give 
their business to the parcel post instead of to the express companies. 


Ἱ. should be the aim and object of every one of our unions in every 


The National and International Unions throughout the country, the 


American Federation of Labor and the railroad organizations ship mil- 
lions of packages each year by express. We are going to try to get even 
with the express companies by reducing this volume of business. For 
that reason the General President has sent out this circular explaining 
the situation to the labor union officials of the country. We believe 
we will secure some material results from this appeal. 

The last strike of the express drivers in Chicago proves conclusively , 
the bitterness of the large express companies, especially the American 
and the Adams Express Companies. They just put their backs to the 
wall and refused to recognize the union or allow their men to belong 
to it, thereby causing inconvenience to thousands of their customers 
or patrons and losing hundreds of thousands of dollars, but they did 
not care so long as they put the union out of business. We knew what 
the express companies were before this strike took place, as we had 
experience with them in New York and New Jersey during the big strike 
there a few years ago. Thomas Platt, son of old ex-Senator Platt, 
was at that time president of the United States Express Company, and 
he was elected chairman of the strike committee of the express com- 
panies. This fellow Platt would not sit in the same room with a repre- 
sentative of labor. He has none of the diplomacy or soft-soap possessed 
by his father, who made millions of dollars by bluffing the people, and 
left this blue-blood son after him. During the strike in New York he 
insulted Mr. Gaynor, mayor of New York. He told the mayor he was 
looking after the business of the express companies, and that all Mr. 
Gaynor had to do was to look after the city of New York. But Mayor 
Gaynor got even with him by pulling off all police protection and putting 
into force an old law or ordinance of the city of New York, which read 
that all drivers of wagons or vehicles must be citizens of New York and 
reside in that city for one year. He crippled the slick, young Mr. Platt 
and the express companies and forced them to do business or grant a 
conference to the union officials. We secured a settlement, which allowed 
the men to wear their buttons and gave the men a slight inerease in 
wages, but young, slick Mr. Platt never rested after the men returned 
to work until he succeeded in bursting up the union. There is only 
this to it, that if the companies want to fight and lose millions of dollars, 
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it is pretty hard for the union to lick them or to get them to recognize 
the organization. They can eventually starve the men into submission. 
We then decided, as was our duty, to get even with the express com- 
panies, so we got busy in Washington with every friend of labor from 
Mr. Gompers down, and helped to put through the parcel post law, 
which reduced the business of the express companies, as you know, over 
50 per cent. and was responsible for one large express company going 
out of business. We are going to try, in the near future, to have a little 
more added to the parcel post law by enlarging the weight schedule. We 
are going to see, after the next general election, if we cannot increase 
the weight schedule and reduce the cost of handling packages by parcel 
post, and in this way we may be able to play fifty-fifty at least with the 
big express companies, because after all the stockholders miss their 200 
per cent. profits which they used to make, but are now down to a 5 and 6 
per cent. return on the capital invested. We will keep at this business 
untii such time as we are able to get even with the express companies, 
although in the future we advise our people to let the express drivers 
alone. There is no use in sacrificing these men by admitting them to 
membership, because the companies are determined that they will not 
stand for any organization, even if it means the destruction of their 
business. 

We are sorry the express strike in Chicago took place because it 
means the sacrificing of five or six hundred good men who will lose 
their positions, or many of them at least, will never get back. We did 
not know anything about an attempt to organize those men being made 
until after all of the men were out on strike. The General President, 
on visiting Chicago two or three days after the strike took place, was 
informed that on the Saturday night previous to his visit about 150 
men had signified their intention of joining the union. Business Agent 
Burrell of Local No. 705 stated in the Chicago Joint Council that he 
got them together and called up Brother McArthur of Peoria and had 
him come to Chicago and help organize the drivers. Brother Mc- 
Arthur came to Chicago from Peoria, attended the meeting of the drivers 
and went along with them trying to help them. In the meantime the 
General Office at Indianapolis was never called up or anything said to 
any of the officials about what was going on by any one in Chicago, 
although we have two organizers under full salary who work out of 
Chicago and who are members of Chicago local unions. On Monday 
morning, when the men reported for work, the company discharged a 
number of the men who had attended the meeting. Let it be understood 
here that the express companies always have a paid force of detectives 
working on their wagons, and these detectives always join the union 
when there is any talk of joining the union in the air, and they report 
back to the companies the names of the men who join the union. This 
is how the companies get to know all about the meetings and the men who 
join; so, as stated above, many of the men who attended the meeting 
on Saturday night were discharged on Monday morning. After this 
happened all of the employes, including the clerks, quit the employment 
of the company, or in other words, ceased employment in sympathy 
with the men who had been discharged. On that same day, Secretary- 
Treasurer Hanson called up the General Office and told Secretary-Treas- 
urer Hughes about what had taken place—that is, that the men working 
for the express companies were out. On the following day, the General 
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President coming into the office, was told of the situation by the General 
Secretary. The General President called up the office of the milk wagon 
drivers of Chicago, and asked as to the situation. He was told that 
conditions were in bad shape and was asked to come to Chicago and try 
to straighten out the situation. The next day the General President 
proceeded to Chicago, attended a meeting of the Joint Council and after 
hearing reports from all of the delegates at the council meeting, he 
= laid down the law to our organizations, which was, that every local 
union haying a signed contract should remain at work and observe their 
contract, put said that none of the local unions should allow their mem- 
bers to do any of the strike-bound work; that all of our local unions 
should do the same work, handling the same kind of freight that they 
were handling the day before the strike took place. 

The General President said he could not understand why the Gen- 
eral Office had never been notified of what was going on until after the 
strike had taken place, and that it was strange that none of the General 
Officers or organizers had been notified. However, that is not here or 
there. The men were on strike, and the Council at that meeting voted 
its entire treasury to the express drivers, which amounted to about 
$900.00, athough, be it understood, the express drivers were not char- 
tered or any application for charter made to the International Union 
until after the men went on strike. After the strike had gone into the 
second week, the express drivers made application for a charter, and 
while the officials at Headquarters felt that they were not justified, in ac- 
cordance with the policy of the International Union, to issue charters 
to large bodies of men who were on strike, we issued the charter think- 
ing that their affiliation with the International Union and the American 
Federation of Labor might help the express drivers, but as events have 
since proven, nothing could help, as the express companies were deter- 
mined to put the organization out of business. The officials of the ex- 
press companies are the bitterest enemies of organized labor that there 
is in this country, and this condition was brought about as a result of 
the express drivers strike in 1905 in Chicago—the big general sympa- 
thetic strike. The companies in Chicago at that time had signed a 
union shop agreement with the union, but they violated their agreement 
and pulled their men out on strike, paralyzing the business of the com- 
panies. The companies lost thousands of dollars by strike-breakers 
stealing off their wagons. They have since that time practically pledged 
themselves never to stand for a union. The General President learned 
this as a result of attempts being made during his administration for 
the past nine years to organize these men in different parts of the 
country. When the subject of organizing the express drivers of Chi- 
cago was brought to the General President about a year and a half or 
two years ago he advised that they be let alone; that it was best for us 
to take care of our other drivers and not sacrifice those men. This time, 
however, he was not consulted in the matter, nor was the General Office 
in any way consulted, and the result was that we came very near having 
a general tie-up of all of our organizations in Chicago; but the officers of 
the local unions, believing in the policy and statements of the General 
President, decided to live to their contracts and hold inviolate their 
wage scales and signed contracts, thereby saving their organizations 
and establishing again the confidence of the honest employers of Chi- 
cago, who are opposed to the stand taken by the express companies. 
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As stated above, we are going to endeavor to enlarge the parcel 
post business by raising the schedule of weights and reducing the sched- 
ule of prices through legislation in Washington. We are going to send 
out a circular to every fair concern and every trade union official, advis- 
ing them as to the position of the express companies toward organized 
labor, and in this way we may prove to the express companies that it 
would-be better for them to work hand in hand with organized labor 
and have peace and harmony in their business. 

It has been officially reported to the General Office that the express 
strike has been called off by the men on strike, and men are returning 
to work as fast as the companies can put them back, once more de- 
feated, but not conquered, for while men live they will protest against 
slavery and rebel against any attempt to destroy their liberties. 


Some people have the habit of knocking. They cannot get away 
from it. It has been engendered into them all their lives. Knocking 
usually comes from jealousy—internal bitterness against one’s self, and 
is done by those who are continually trying to detract the good that 
others are doing, and are trying to bring them down to a level with 
themselves. 


There are still a few people connected with our organization that 
just as soon as they get into trouble they cry for help. As someone 
said, they can usually be heard in the middle of the Atlantic ocean 
calling for help. If they had one spark of intelligence they would know 
that for years they have never accomplished anything, because they 
have continually been finding fault with those who have been their best 
friends. We got- rid of a good many bad ones who were in the Interna- 
tional Union. There are one or two others left and their time is com- 
ing. Their place is outside of the union, because after years of watch- 
ing them they are not working for the best interest of the International. 


Is it not strange how people who make a mess of everything try, 
when they get up to their eyes in the mud, to crawl out from under and 
place their dirty work on the shoulders of someone else? You know 
them. In some of our local unions, for instance, the business agent, 
who is responsible for calling a strike, when he finds the thing gone or 
, slipping, turns to those he knows and endeavors to explain that some- 
one else is to blame or is the cause of losing the strike. He never ad- 
mits that it was his blunder that brought the men on strike in the first 
place. This trick is as old as the Bible—trying to make others respon- 
sible for the blunders of those who bring about conditions in a district 
that is liable to undermine the whole organization. The honest-think- 
ing members have common sense enough to know who are wrong and 
who are right, and all the back-biting, fault-finding and lying „in the 
world cannot undermine the actions of an individual who is honest and 
who is unselfish enough at all times to have the consideration of his 
union at heart above all else. 
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LAKE FOREST, ILL. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I am 
writing to let you know that our 
strike is. settled. We went out on 
strike May 18, 1916 and went back 
to work June 1, 1916. We sent 
our agreement, which you ap- 
proved, the 8th day of May, 1916. 
We then presented it to the em- 
ployers and asked them to meet us 
at the hall May 10, but no one 
showed up. Then we appointed a 
committee to see them again and 
asked them to meet us the 16th of 


May. They again refused to meet 


us. We then had a meeting and 
cailed a strike for the 18th of May. 
We were out two weeks, but we 
gained our point. Mr. George F. 
Golden was our organizer, and I 
want to say that a better man 
could not be had. I am proud to 
say that we took his advice on 
every matter. We all hope that 
you will approve the steps we took, 
also that you will never find our 
local a burden to you. I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
ο. H. WELLS, President. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—wWill you 
please make it known through the 
columns of the Teamsters’ maga- 
zine that Local Union No. 641 has 
installed in their local union a 


death benefit of $100 on the death 


of a brother and $50 on the death 
of a brother’s wife with no addi- 
tional fee, just the monthly dues. 
Will you also please make it known 
that we buried a brother named 
Louis Bauer through the medium 
of our benefit fund who would have 
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gone to the potters field had it not 
been for the fund. Also, that we 
gave our brother a very decent 
burial. The undertaker, who is 
the mayor of our city, Mr. Mark 
M. Fagan, and all those who saw 
the funeral, said they never wit- 
nessed the like before, especially 
when they learned that our late 
Brother Bauer had no one to look 
after him but a lot of truck drivers 
who, with their mourning badges, 
looked the real thing. Brother 
Bauer’s pall bearers were: Wm. 
McQuillian, president of Local 
641; Wm. F. Hart, secretary-treas- 
uere and business agent, Local 641; 
Brothers Thomas Hunt, chairman, 
benefit fund; Wm. Berkheimer of 
the benefit fund; John Hines; Joe 
Hastings; Wm. Halligan; Frank 
W. Greene; Harry Quinn. 
WILLIAM HART, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother — We 
reached a settlement with the coal 
dealers. They offered us $1.00 a 
week increase and we accepted it. 
Thanking you for your trouble and 
endorsing our strike, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
NELS ANDERSON, 

Secretary-Treasurer, Local 72, 

Lowell, Mass. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I wish to 
let you know how things are going 
along in Minneapolis. Everything 
is looking fine. The membership 
of Local Union No. 28 is increas- 
ing. The men out on strike are 
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making a gallant fight. I believe 
this strike is going to put the In- 
ternational on its feet in the Twin 
Cities, as the strike benefits, when 
paid out today, established confi- 
dence in the minds of the men 
towards the International. These 
are the first strike bentfits that 


have ever been paid in the city of 


Minneapolis. 

I just heard from Mr. Oakes 
and he tells me everything is run- 
ning along in splendid shape across 
the way. There is some trouble in 
St. Paul, where some of the men 
are losing their positions for join- 
ing the union, but we are finding 
work for them just as quickly as 
we can. I will let you know from 
time to time how things are com- 
ing out. With kindest regards, I 
am 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN GEARY, 
Fifth Vice-President. 


AND WE WONDER AT CRIME 


Every man, woman and girl 
worker of the 60,000 employed in 
the cloak and skirt division of the 
garment trade in New York is nec- 
essary to the manufacturers dur- 
ing the two busy periods or sea- 
sons of the year. Yet the average 
length of time in which these 
- workers are given employment is 
twenty-four weeks, less than one- 
half of the year. The average rate 
of wages for the men during the 
whole year is only $11 a week, be- 
cause of their long periods of un- 
employment. The average for 
women workers, who constitute 
about 20 per cent. of those em- 
ployed, is around $6. At least 
three-fourths of the men workers 
are married and have an average 
of six people to support. The re- 
sult is that during slack seasons 
and seasons of no work at all, they 
must borrow money or live on 
credit.—Industrial Relations Com- 
mission. 


RIGHTS OF PEDESTRIANS 


Justice von Moschzisker, in an 
opinion in the Supreme Court, 
rules that a pedestrian who crosses 
a street at any point other than a 
regular crossing must exercise a 
high degree of care, and if he 
walks in a roadway must be most 
vigilant. The decision was in af- 
firmation of the suit in trespass 
action in which the widow of An- 
tonio Virgillo, a street cleaner, 
claimed damages for the death of 
her husband, who was struck by 
an automobile. 

“The law requires,” Justice Mo- 
schzisker says, “that every person 
shall take due care for the safety 
of himself and others, according to 
the circumstances in which he is 
placed. Vehicles have the right of 
way on the portion of the highway 
set aside for them, but at crossings 
all drivers, particularly of motor 
vehicles, must be highly vigilant 
and maintain such control that on 
the shortest possible notice they 
can stop their cars so as to prevent 
danger to pedestrians; on the other 
hand, between crossings drivers 
are not held to the same high 
standard of care, although, of 
course, they must be constantly on 
the lookout for the safety of oth- 
ers. 

“While conditions have not yet 
arisen in any case brought before 
us where we have felt called upon 
to rule that it was negligence per 
se for a pedestrian to traverse a 
public highway between the regu- 
lar crossing places, nevertheless, 
when he does do so he is bound to 
a high degree of care, and if a pe- 
destrian goes further and deliber- 
ately_selects the roadway of a city 
street for the purpose of walking 
longitudinally thereon, he is obli- 
gated to still greater care; in fact, 
one placing himself in such danger 
must be most vigilant to look after 
his own safety.” —Harrisburg, Pa. 











Be sure and change your by-laws, or that part of them pertaining 
to the business agent, if they need changing. The by-laws of many of 
our local unions read that the business agent shall be dispensed with at 
any time. Under Section 97 of the constitution you will notice that the 
business agent now can only be dispensed with for certain reasons and 
after he has been given a trial and found guilty on the charges preferred 
against him. Kindly conform to the constitution in drafting by-laws in 
the future, and if your present by-laws read as above, change them to 
conform with Section 97. Do not forget that the business agent is a 
human being, also a member of our union, and is entitled to the pro- 
tection of our organization the same as any other member. 


In Joliet, Ill., part of our membership has been on strike for the 
past ten weeks. We are paying strike benefits there. The men went 
on strike under an agreement reached with some members of the build- 
ing trades. We have just learned that all of the building trades, especially 
the carpenters and bricklayers, have voted to go back to work; in fact, 
have gone back to work and left our men on the street looking for their 
jobs. The employers in that district wanted to destroy the Teamsters’ 
Union and some of the labor organizations that entered into an honor- 
able understanding with our people and made a promise to help, have 


_ forgotten their agreement and are now helping the employers to de- 


stroy the union. We advise our unions in other parts of the country in 
the future to take notice and do not get yourselves into the same mess 
or combination that our local union in Joliet has got into. It has cost 
the International hundreds of dollars in strike benefits. All this may 
be avoided in the future if our organizations will attend to their own 
business and take care of themselves and not engage in sympathetic ` 
strikes with carpenters and bricklayers, or any other union, because 
we get very little assistance from -any of them. The teamster and 
chauffeur usually has to fight his own fight. We get little help from the 
others. This may seem selfish, but it is what the others are doing and 
we do not propose to lose our organization in the future, fighting the 
battles of others or trying to save them after they blunder. No local of 
ours in the future will receive strike or financial benefits from the In- 
ternational Union nor will the International endorse an appeal for 
financial aid to our locals, for any local union going out on strike in 
sympathy with other unions outside of our International. So take no- 
tice. Mind your own affairs. They are all doing it. 
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The membership of Local Union No. 2 of Butte, | Mont., returned 
to work after being out on strike two or three days. - They have prac- 
tically been promised the increase in wages that they were asking for. 
They were getting $3.50 per day and they are asking for $4.00 per day. 
This, of course, with the other matters, is to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. Our local union in Butte is one of the best unions affiliated with 


the International. 


The recent disagreement between the Longshoremen and their em- 
‘ployers on the western coast has thrown many of our membership out 
of work, especially in Seattle and San Francisco. We expect, however, 
‘that by the time this Journal gets into your hands that the trouble be- 


tween the Longshoremen and their employers will be adjusted to their | 


satisfaction. 


Of all the troublé that a labor union official has to contend with 
there is nothing more disgusting than to have his words misstated and 
his statement misinterpreted willfully and maliciously ` by the hated 
knocker that we have in most of our unions; the man who wants to be 
colonel of the regiment, but who is not fit to be even a private, is the 
dangerous element in an organization. Watch him closely, especially 
in financial matters. You will always find this man looking out for 


himself, and that’ his persistent habit of knocking the officers who are 


trying to do their best is the result of the poison inside a him which 
in spite of him comes to the surface sometimes. > 


/ 


At the present writing we have no serious clashes on with our em- 
ployers, but we have twenty or thirty small strikes on throughout the 


country, averaging from twenty to one hundred members. This is the 
year for men to better their conditions if they have an organization; - 


also to build up their organization and take care of it in a proper 


manner, 
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FROM THE COMMITTEE ON 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


OVERNOR CARL- 
SON and Attor- 
ney General Far- 
rar of Colorado are 
utterly discredited 
and their persecu- 
tion of former 
strikers and union 

officials has definitely failed as 

a result of the verdict just re- 

turned by a Colorado jury acquit- 

ting four former strikers accused 
of murder.” 

This is the substance of a state- 
ment by Frank P. Walsh, chair- 
of the Committee on Industrial Re- 
lations. 

“Carlson -and Farrar were 
elected on a ‘law and order’ plat- 
form, pledging them to execute 
the coal companies’ vengenace on 
the strikers,” said’ Mr. Walsh. 
“They succeeded in procuring the 
conviction of John R. Lawson and 
his sentence to life imprisonment 
before the Supreme Court spoiled 
their plans by disqualifying the 
hand-picked judge whom Carlson 
put in office at the bidding of the 
coal companies. 

“The verdict at Castle Rock 
shows that these corporation 
agents had nothing left to stand 
on when they were forced to sub- 
mit their case to a fair judge. 
They have been frustrated at last 
in their hitherto successful effort 
to pervert the course of justice. 

(Continued on Page 13.) 

















(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


HE trade union movement is stronger and healthier today than 

ever in its history. As education advances men realize more thor- 

oughly year after year that unless they organize there is no pos- 

sible chance for them-to better their conditions. The member- 
ship of the trade unions of this country today has advanced from ten 
to twenty per cent. in the last two years. It might be said that this 
is due mainly to the fact that work is plentiful. While this is true, the 
real cause of the additional membership in the trade union movement 
is due to the fact that the dollar is not as far-reaching now as it was 
a few years ago, and, although the workers are all busily engaged at 
some useful employment, it is still a battle; yes, a continual battle to 
make both ends meet; that is, make the average weekly wages meet the 
running expenses in the average workingman’s home. 

What the conditions in this country are going to be after this ab- 
normal condition passes away after the European war is over, it is hard 
to say at this time. Some economic writers contend that we are going 
to have a slump or general depression in business; that is, that the 
workers of the United States are going to be “ ved into a competitive 
war on prices with European countries that wil endeavor to get back 
the trade they lost during the war. Other writers contend that the 
country is going to be prosperous, fairly prosperous at least, even after 
the war has’ ended. 

There is one thing certain, and that is that the increased cost of 
living cannot go much higher than it is at present, and that there is 
a chance that some of the commodities will drop in price after the war 
has ended. For instance, the price of shoes has advanced an average 
of one dollar per pair within the last six months; that is, the shoes that 
cost $8.00 six months ago are now costing $4.00 a pair. This is due 
to the scarcity of leather. A great deal of the leather which we were 
getting from across the water, especially from Russia, has been held 
up by the European governments, who need the leather for the manu- 
facture of saddlery and other articles needed for the soldiery. To the 
average individual having a family the increase in the cost of shoes 
alone means something, but so it is with flour, sugar and many other 
staple commodities, the price at the present time is beyond reason. Of 
course we are feeding thousands—yes, millions—of people in Europe who 
are raising nothing for themselves and our country has been the market 
place for a great many of the nations engaged in this conflict. After 
the war is over we feel that the toilers of these nations will return to 
the fields and to the workshops and engage again in the useful indus- 
try of producing something instead of destroying everything as they 
are now doing. We in this country are free, at least for the time being, 
from any serious conflict, but even now we know not the hour or the 
day that our country may be involved in a death struggle with some 
other nation. Our government officials have endeavored by every fair 
means to save our nation from the bloody consequences of war, but 
even as unions are forced into strikes by unjust employers, our nation 
may be forced into a struggle with some other country in order to main- 
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tain its rights and to uphold the honor of our government. Justice on 
any side does not always protect the individual, neither does it protect 
the nation from conflict, but the individual, the union or the nation hav- 
ing justice on its side is more liable to emerge victoriously from a con- 
flict than is the individual, the union or the nation having on its side 
greed, lust, avarice and a passion for more power. During this time, 
when the entire nation is talking of preparedness—and we believe in 
reasonable preparedness—is it not well to have our trade unions, now 
that the harvest is at hand, that men are working and receiving better 
wages, to consider the advisability of preparedness? Preparedness in 
our unions means that every man must do his share to get into his union 
those on the outside. Preparedness means that our unions should en- 
deavor to establish higher dues, if necessary, to build up their treasury, 
that they may be prepared for the day of war. There is no nation 
so well intrenched that it is not liable to meet with adversity and be 
forced into conflict with some other nation. There is no union so strong 
that it may not at some time have to encounter the enemy. Since the 
last issue of our Journal one of the strongest local unions affiliated with 
the International, No. 85 of San Francisco, has been forced into a con- 
flict with some of its employers who have deliberately shut down their 
business and declared for the open shop, resulting from the Longshore- 
men’s trouble. It is well, therefore, that the union be prepared finan- 
cially, and every other way, to take care of a situation such as this, be- 
cause you may rest assured that the employers of San Francisco, who 
have not declared for the open shop, who employ members of Local No. 
85, would be more liable to give ear to the Citizens’ Alliance or the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association if Local No. 85 did not have a dollar in its treas- 
ury and had only a struggling, straggling, good-for-nothing union. 
Therefore, to all of our local unions we send out this appeal: Get busy, 
now that the sun is shining; now that men are working, and be pre- 
pared. Preach the doctrine of preparedness within your union. 


At this writing it looks as though we might be able to reach an 
agreement with the milk dealers of New York City, and if we do it will 
mean a great victory for our organization, as this is the first time in 
the history of our organization that the milk dealers have ever even 
considered it worth while to sit down and negotiate with us or talk the 
matter over with us in any way. For the past three months Vice- 
President Cashal, with the assistance of Organizer Gillespie, has been 


handling this affair, and it looks as if in the end success is going to 


crown their efforts. 


in the history of the labor movement for men to go on strike. 
All over the country prosperity seems to be the password. There 
seems to be plenty of work for all men; in fact, there is a short- 
age of labor in ‘many of the unskilled trades. However, the unrest ex- 
isting among the working classes which brings about strikes is due 
principally to the increased cost of living, which is everywhere appar- 
ent. Every day and every week it is becoming harder to live. Work- 
ingmen cannot make both ends meet on their present wage and they 


“Tin ite seems to be a greater tendency this year than ever before 
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feel that some of the prosperity should be shared with the rank and 
file. There is also a tendency on the part of all fair employers to do 
better by their employes, because those men recognize the enormous 
advance in the price of all kinds of foodstuff—they meet their men half 
way, thereby preventing a strike. This in the end is the most profit- 
able way, because it is better to settle and avoid trouble than to en- 
deavor to settle the trouble after it has started. The wise employer is 
the man who decides to prevent serious trouble. It is all right to fight 
if you have to fight, but the wise employers and the wise organizations 
are the ones that have brains enough to settle their trouble without 
having recourse to serious difficulty, such as is the result when a strike 
takes place. This year the employers seem more ready and willing to 
recognize the justice of the demands of the laboring men, made through 
their organization, than ever before. We see it in this office. We see 
it everywhere. Employers who for the past five or six years would not 
meet with us have this year been willing to come in and talk matters 
over and endeavor to adjust them, and in nearly every instance where 
men were willing to sit down and discuss the situation we have been 
successful in reaching an understanding without any serious difficulty. 
We hope and trust that the day will soon come when such clashes and 
fights as we have encountered in the past, and which we are now some- 
times forced to enter into, will be eliminated and that intelligence and 
education will have advanced so far that the employers of our country 
will recognize the just demands of their employes and will be willing 
to deal honestly with them in the matter of their employment. 


tion. In every hole and corner of the nation we have the citizen 

voters, every one of them telling what they think should be done. 

If our voters would only watch as closely after the election, or 
after the men they elect go into office, the actions of those individuals 
as they watched them and discussed them prior to the election, we 
would have the most wonderful country ever given to man since civ- 
ilization became the property of the human being. The trouble with 
us is this—we assert our petty independence and wrangle and quarrel 
for two or three months before the election and for the next three or 
four years we merely lie dormant and do nothing at all toward getting 
better legislation from the legislators of the country whom we elect to 
represent us. Among our millions of voters it would be almost impos- 
sible to find even one man who would not say to you or tell you if things : 
were done as he wanted them the nation would be prosperous and 
everything would be all right, but when election day comes around the 
friend of the boss slips around and tells the poor, unfortunate work- 
ingmen—many of them union men—how to vote, and, of course, we 
have the usual force of fakers, some of them so-called labor men, tell- 
ing the rank and file how to save the country by voting for a certain 
individual. Watch out for the fellow who is shouting for some partic- 
ular politician. He may be sincere and honest, but you will know that 
best by digging up the record of his candidate and find out whether or 
not that candidate has supported the men of labor, or if his votes in 
the past have been thrown in the best interest of the workingmen. The 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor will in a short 


Το entire country today is confronted with the political situa- 
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time issue a statement telling the workers of the country what men 
in Washington have been the friends of the workingman. Trade union- 
ists especially are safe in following the advice of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, headed by Mr. Gompers, on political matters or on the 
candidates who will confront us between now and next November. 
We will endeavor to enlighten you all we can through the columns of 
our Journal. There is nothing compulsory about any of our members 
voting for any certain man, but we expect our membership to at least 
pay some attention to our advice, because we only advise you in your 
own interest and in the interest of the toiling masses of our country 
who are demanding better legislation and better conditions under which 
to live. 


No. 23, of Minneapolis, Minn. This union made a wonderful 

fight. Our International Executive Board endorsed this ap- 

peal, and we trust that as many. of our local unions as could 
possibly do so responded as generously as it was possible. The 
General Executive Board is very slow in endorsing appeals for 
financial aid for local unions. The month before the present ap- 
peal was sent out the General Executive Board had refused to endorse 
two other appeals. In this case, now under discussion, Local No. 23, 
the Board almost unanimously endorsed the appeal for this reason: The 
union was fighting for its very existence against an unjust combination 
of employers who seem to be satisfied to stop only when they have suc- 
ceeded in destroying all of our teamsters’ and chauffeurs’ unions in 
Minneapolis and, if possible, the destruction of organized labor in gen- 
eral in that section of the country. The General Executive Board, as 
our membership perhaps understand, are bound by certain laws that 


| AST month our local unions received an appeal from Local Union 


must be respected and obeyed, and while we gladly pay strike benefits . 


to all unions that are entitled to them, when the membership of a local 
union is not long enough in affiliation with the International Union we 
cannot under the law pay benefits. . 

From a financial standpoint the International never was stronger 
than it is today. During the past month we have endorsed strikes, 
guaranteeing financial aid to over one hundred local unions. The trou- 
ble in Minneapolis is, that the men just organized recently endeavored 
to better their conditions as soon as they got the organization in shape 
and the employers confronted them with a flat refusal to even recog- 
nize the organization. Any local union that made a donation to Local 
No. 23 may rest assured that the money will be properly. expended and 
that Vice-President John Geary will see that it gets into the right 
hands, and our membership may rest assured also that the General Ex- 
ecutive Board will not endorse any appeal without weighing thoroughly 
the entire situation, because we realize that local unions, or districts 
throughout the country, have as much as they can do to take care of 
their particular districts. For six years our local unions have not re- 
ceived an appeal.because no appeal has been sent out, at least, with the 
endorsement of the International Union. This was an extreme case and 
this is our reason for explaining to you, through the columns of our 
Journal, the reason for the appeal. 
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REPORT OF CONFERENCE BETWEEN THE REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA AND 
THE RETAIL CLERKS’ INTERNATIONAL PROTECTIVE ASSO- 
CIATION, FRANK DUFFY REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN 

_ FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


Office of Seventh Vice-President, 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 26, 1916. 


Mr. Samuel Gompers, President, American Federation of Labor, 801 
G St., N. W., Washington, D. C.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—In accordance with arrangements previous- 
ly made, a conference was held at this office on May 15, 1916, between 
the representatives of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America and the Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association, at which I acted as representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor. This was in conformity 
with your instructions under date of May 1, 1916, in reference to Reso- 
lution No. 76 of the San Francisco convention and the action of that 
convention thereon, all of which was before the Executive Council at 
last meeting of that body and was concurred in. 
| President Kiernan represented the Retail Clerks and President 
Tobin and Secretary Hughes represented the Teamsters. After a two 
hours’ discussion of the dispute in question, President Kiernan of the 
Retail Clerks submitted the following proposition, which was signed 
by Secretary Conway: 


AGREEMENT. 


“Made and entered into by and between the representatives of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America, and the Retail Clerks’ International Protective As- 
sociation. 

“First: That the Retail Clerks’ International Protective Associa- 
tion agrees, for the purpose of maintaining absolute harmony between 
the two organizations named above, to concede to the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America all persons working from a wagon or automobile who are de- 
voting less than 51 per cent. of their workday time in the selling of 
merchandise from mercantile establishments, on the basis of a ten-hour 
workday, six days in each week. 

“Second: That in any instance where a grievance might arise 
Over some particular case whereby the International Unions could not 
agree, and where some particular person had a right to hold his mem- 
bership, that in this case that an arbitration committee be appointed 
in that particular district, consisting of one man representing the 
Teamsters and one man representing the Clerks’ Union, and the third 
to be a representative of the Central Body agreed on by both parties. 
That the parties must agree to the arbiter within a reasonable time, 
time not to be more than fifteen (15) days. That in case the repre- 
sentatives of each organization cannot agree upon an arbiter within 
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the time specified, that the president of the Central Body in the district 
shall name the third party, who shall act as arbiter in the case. 
(Signed) “Respectfully submitted, 


“H. J. CONWAY, — 
Representing International Broth- 





Representing the Clerks Interna- erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
tional Protective Association. Stablemen and Helpers of Amer- 
| ica. 


Representing American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” 

This, of course, the representatives of the Teamsters rejected. 
President Tobin then offered the proposition that he submitted to the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor at its last 
meeting, which is as follows: 


AGREEMENT. 


“Made and entered into by and between the representatives of the 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association and the representa- 
tives of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Sta- 
blemen and Helpers of America. 

“First: That the Clerks’ International Union agrees to concede 
all drivers of tea and coffee wagons and automobiles, sometimes called 
salesmen, to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and all driv- 
ers who work on wagons delivering from stores. That in instances 
where there are men employed as clerks or salesmen working around 
the store, and where those men are obliged in the performance of their 
duties to go onto a wagon or automobile and solicit orders or deliver 
orders of provisions or merchandise, that where such individuals work 
less than four hours in any one day on a wagon or automobile, that 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, in the interests of peace 
and harmony and to the end that a better working understanding be 
established between the Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs and 
the Clerks’ International Union, will concede such men who do not 
work more than four (4) hours in any one day on a wagon or automo- 
bile that such persons shall be allowed to hold membership in 
the Clerks’ International Union. In other words, that the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and Chauffeurs concedes jurisdiction over such individ- 
uals to the Clerks’ organization, but that all men who work more than 
four (4) hours a day on a wagon or automobile shall come under the 
jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauf- 
feurs. 

“Second: That in any instance where a grievance might arise 
over some particular case whereby the International Unions could not 
agree, and where some particular person had a right to hold his mem- 
bership, that in this case an arbitration committee be appointed in the 
particular district, consisting of one man representing the Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs, one man representing the Clerks’ Union and the third 
to be a representative of the Central Body agreed on by both parties. 
That the parties must agree to the arbiter within a reasonable time, 
time to be not more than fifteen (15) days. That in case the representa- 
tives of each organization cannot_agree upon an arbiter within the time 
specified, that the president of the Central Body in the district shall 
name the third party, who shall act as arbiter in the case. 
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“Third: That the Clerks’ International Union will order all men 
who are driving a wagon or automobile more than four hours a day 
and who are now holding membership in local unions of the Clerks’ 
International Union, to affiliate with the local unions in their district 
chartered by and under the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs. That in cases where said drivers refuse to affil- 
iate with the local unions of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, the Clerks’ International Union does agree to give them with- 
drawal cards from their organization. 

“That Clause No. 3 be put into force and operation by the Clerks’ 
International Union within the period not to exceed sixty (60) days. 


“Respectfully signed, 





Representing the Clerks Interna- Representing International Broth- 

tional Protective Association. erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica.” 


This President Kiernan could not accept. I then proposed that 
both propositions be submitted to me, and that I would endeavor to draw 
up an agreement which perhaps might be satisfactory, having in mind 
Resolution No. 76 of the San Francisco convention. In the meantime 
President Kiernan was to try and get Secretary Conway by long dis- 
tance *phone to come to Indianapolis, so that when I submitted my 
plan he would be thoroughly acquainted with its details and the under- 
standings discussed and arrived at. President Kiernan was informed 
that Secretary Conway was not in the office at Lafayette. When I re- 
ceived this information I submitted the following agreement to the rep- 
resentatives of both organizations as a plan whereby the dispute in 
question might be adjusted: 


AGREEMENT. 


n emiterea 1110 Lass. {2 ο οσο day of May, 1916, between the 
representatives of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America and the Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association, in conformity with the action of the 
San Francisco convention of the American Federation of Labor on Res- 
olution No. 76. 


“First: So that harmony and a better spirit of co-operating may 


be established between the two organizations herein named, the Retail 
Clerks’ International Protective Association agrees to concede to the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America all persons working more than fifty per cent. of 
their time outside the store. 

“Second: The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America concedes to the Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association all persons working more than 
fifty per cent. of their time in the store. 

“Third: That where the question of the right of a person to hold 
membership in either organization arises, or where grievances or dis- 
putes occur between-the two International Unions, an arbitration com- 
mittee shall be appointed to decide same. This committee shall consist 
of three members, one to represent the International Brotherhood of 
= Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, one to rep- 
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resent the Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association, and 
these two to select a third, who must be a member of the Central Body. 
The decision of the arbitration committee to be final. In case the rep- 
resentatives of each International organization cannot agree upon the 
third party within fifteen days, the president of the Central Body shall 
name the third party, who shall act as arbiter in the case. . 

“Fourth: Members of the Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association who come under the provisions of Paragraph 1 of this 
agreement shall be turned over to the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America within .... 
days from date of this agreement. 

“Fifth: Members of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America who come under the 
provisions of Paragraph 2 of this agreement shall be turned over to 
the Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association within .... days 
from date of this agreement. 


(Signed) 








Representing the International Representing the Retail Clerks’ In- 
Brotherhood of Teamsters,Chauf- ternational Protective Ass’n. 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 

America. 


Representing American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” 


President Kiernan said he could not sign same on behalf of his 
organization, as he was tied down by the proposition given to him 
and signed by Secretary Conway. It was then decided that Presi- 
dent Kiernan proceed to Lafayette and have Secretary Conway come 
to Indianapolis as soon as possible. On Tuesday, May 15, I received 
the following letter from Secretary Conway: 


“RETAIL CLERKS’ INTERNATIONAL PROTECTIVE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


“Lafayette, Ind., May 15, 1916. 


“Mr. Frank Duffy, Secretary, United Brotherhood of C. and J. of Amer- 
ica, Carpenters’ Building, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


“Dear Sir and Brother—lI would request that after the close of the 
conference to be held today between our International representative, 
President Kiernan, and the Teamsters’ organization, represented by 
President Tobin, together with yourself as arbiter, that you kindly for- 
ward a copy of your decision to this office as soon as possible, unless 
it is necessary for you to first submit same to the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. We desire this in order that we may immediately ad- 
vise our membership of the decision reached at the adjournment of the 
conference. 

“We are indeed pleased that President Gompers has chosen you to 
act as arbiter and feel positive that both parties to the differences under 
discussion will secure a fair and impartial hearing, and that is all that 
we ask. 

“Every effort will be made by us to make the decision reached 
binding upon our membership. 
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“Thanking you for complying with the above request, and trusting 
that by the time this reaches you a harmonious and satisfactory adjust- 
ment has been reached, I remain, 

“Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) “H. J. CONWAY, Secretary-Treasurer.” 


On May 17 President Kiernan called me up by long distance ’phone 
and informed me that Secretary Conway was not in Lafayette, nor 
could he find out definitely where he was, any more than he had gone 
South and would not return for about ten days, but that he would come 
to Indianapolis right away. He arrived here shortly after noon of 
that same day. I notified the Teamsters of his presence. President 
Tobin was called to Chicago owing to the big strike on with the express . 
companies, but before going he gave Secretary Hughes full instructions 
and authority to act for him in his absence. 

A conference was held in my office between President Riana. 
Secretary Hughes and myself, at which I wanted to know if the agree- 
ment drawn up by me was satisfactory to both parties. Secretary 
Hughes of the Teamsters said he was authorized by President Tobin 
to accept and sign it on behalf of his organization. President Kiernna 
said he could not do so in the face of the proposition he had already 
submitted, signed by Secretary Conway. He, however, called atten- 
tion to the fact that Secretary Conway, in writing to me under date of 
May 15, accepted me as arbiter in the case and expressed the opinion 
that he felt positive both parties to the differences under discussion 
would secure a fair and impartial hearing, and that was all that the 
Clerks were asking for. He further promised that every effort would. 
be made by his organization to make the decision reached binding upon | 
their members. By authority of this letter President Kiernan said he | 
was willing to accept me as arbiter in the case. Secretary Hughes said, 
on behalf of his organization, that he was willing to accept me as ar- 
biter. 
I then asked both representatives if they would agree to abide by 
the decision rendered. Both stated they would. I further asked them 
if they were willing to sign a document to that effect, and they both 
said they were. I drew up the following document, the original signed 
copy of which I Ἠδεθν τη enclose: 


“Indianapolis, Ind., May 17, 1916. 


“In the dispute between the Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, as contained in Resolution 
No. 76 of the San Francisco convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, both parties agree that Seventh Vice-President Duffy of the 
American Federation of Labor shall act as arbiter in this case and the 
decision rendered by him shall be final and binding when approved by 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 


(Signed) 

FRANK J. KIERNAN, THOMAS L. HUGHES, 

For the Retail Clerks’ Inter- For the International Brother- 
national Protective Ass’n. hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Stablemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica.” 
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Both parties knew before signing this document that I would not 
deviate from the agreement I had already submitted to them. I told 
them the changes would be very slight, but that that agreement prac- 
tically would be my decision. I therefore herewith submit to you my 
decision in this controversy, which is to be final and binding on both 
parties and must be observed and lived up to when approved by the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor: 


“DECISION OF ARBITER IN THE JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTE 
BETWEEN THE RETAIL CLERKS’ INTERNATIONAL PRO- 
TECTIVE ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUF- 

FEURS, STABLEMEN AND HELPERS 
OF AMERICA. 


“First: So that harmony and a better spirit of co-operation may 
be established between the two organizations herein named, the Retail 
Clerks’ International Protective Association agrees to concede to the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America all persons working more than fifty per cent. of 
their time outside the store. 


Second: “The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America concedes to the Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association all persons working more than fifty 
per cent. of their time in the store. 


“Third: That where the question of the right of a person to hold 
membership in either organization arises, or where grievances or dis- 
putes occur between the two International Unions, an arbitration com- 
mittee shall be appointed to decide same. This committee shall consist 
of three members, one to represent the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, one to rep- 
resent the Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association, and these 


= two to select a third, who must be a member of the Central Body. The 


decision of the arbitration committee to be final. In case the repre- 
sentatives of each International organization cannot agree upon the 
third party within fifteen (15) days, the president of the Central Body 
shall name the third party, who shall act as arbiter in the case. 

“Fourth: Members of the Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association who come under the provisions of Paragraph 1 of this agree- 
ment shall be turned over to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America within thirty days from 
date of approval of this decision by the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

“Fifth: Members of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America who come under the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 2 of this agreement shall be turned over to the Re- 
tail Clerks’ International Protective Association within thirty days from 
date of approval of this decision by the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. FRANK DUFFY, Arbiter.” 

As I have already informed you, both parties knew what the terms 
of my decision would be, but as same must have the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federation of Labor before becoming 
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operative and in force, I have not submitted an official copy of this de- 
cision to either party. 
Hoping, my efforts in this case will be the means of settling this 
long-standing dispute, I am, with best wishes and kindest regards, 
Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) FRANK DUFFY, Seventh Vice-President. 


Washington, D. C., June 19, 1916. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, President, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen, Etc., 222 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, 
Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—At the conference held in Indianapolis, May 
17, between Secretary Hughes on behalf of the Teamsters, Frank J. 
Kiernan on behalf of the Retail Clerks, and Vice-President Duffy for 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, the follow- 
ing agreement was entered into: 

“Indianapolis, Ind., May 17, 1916. 

“In the dispute between the Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, as contained in Resolution 
No. 76 of the San Francisco convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, both parties agree that Seventh Vice-President Duffy of the 
American Federation of Labor shall act as arbiter in this case and the © 
decision rendered by him shall be final and binding when approved by 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 

(Signed): FRANK J. KIERNAN, (Signed) THOMAS L. HUGHES, 





For the Retail Clerks’ Inter- For the International Brotherhood 
national Protective Ass’n. of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers of America.” 

In conformity therewith, Vice-President Duffy’s report of the con- 
ference, including his decision as arbiter, was submitted by mail to the 
Executive Council of the A. F. of L., the E. C. not expecting to again 
meet until June 26. 

I am therefore writing to you and to Secretary Conway to advise 
you that the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
has approved the decision of Arbiter Frank Duffy, copy of which is 
enclosed herein. It is earnestly hoped that the decision of Arbiter Duffy 
will be the means of adjusting the long-standing jurisdictional dispute 
between your respective organizations. 

Trusting that I may hear from you in regard to the above, and with 
best wishes, I remain, Fraternally yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President American Federation of Labor. 


You will notice from the above decision of Arbiter Frank Duffy that 
we have reached an agreement with the Clerks; that under the first sec- 
tion of the agreement the Clerks have agreed, and it has been decided on 
by Brother Frank Duffy as arbiter, that all men who work on wagons 
and outside of stores fifty per cent. of their time, either soliciting orders 
or otherwise, come under the jurisdiction of our International Brother- 
hood. ` This would mean that tea and coffee salesmen, delivery drivers, 
etc., belong to our International Union. Under Section 4 of the agree- 
ment the decision is, that the Clerks’ International Union must turn 
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over to our International Union all men who work outside of the store 
over fifty per cent. of their time inside of thirty days. That would mean 
that those men should be turned over to us by the Clerks’ International 
Union not later than July 19, the date on which the Executive Council, 
through Mr. Gompers, notified our General Office that the decision of 
Arbiter Duffy had been unanimously approved by the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Wherever there is any local union of clerks holding in membership 
one of our drivers who is working over fifty per cent. of his time on 
a wagon or outside of the store and where said driver has not been 
turned over to our local union having jurisdiction over him, kindly notify 
the General Office and we will take the matter up in regular form with 


the proper persons. 


FROM THE COMMITTEE ON 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


“Even the newspapers most 
friendly to the coal companies are 
now demanding that further pros- 
ecutions cease, and it is apparent 
that the people of Colorado are no 
longer deceived as to who are the 
real masters of the men they put 
in office in the belief that they 
were supporting the prohibition 
cause. 

“Credit for the magnificent de- 
fense received by the four strikers 
just acquitted is due to Edward 
P. Costigan, their attorney. A fair 
judge permitted the defense to put 
into the record the amazing story 
of crime and tyranny in the coal 
fields of Southern Colorado, and 
the result could not have been in 
doubt. 

“This ends the attempt of the 
coal companies to put terror into 
the hearts of any group of em- 
ployes who might, at some time 
in the future, dare to revolt against 
industrial tyranny. They hoped to 
accomplish this by procuring, 
through Carlson and Farrar, the 
imprisonment or hanging of many 
of the striker-heroes of 1913-14.” 


In a letter to the chairman of the 
Legislative Investigating Commit- 
tee, Secretary Brady of the New 
York Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil charges that telephone wires 


leading into the headquarters of a 
number of unions have been tapped 
by the police department. He asks 
that the committee set aside a day 
to consider this question. 

The police are charged with aid- 
ing employers in their strike- 
breaking work. 


THEN AND NOW 


Over 100 years ago John Adams 
called attention to the fact that 
there was little difference between 
the man who worked for wages 
that he must spend for the necessi- 
ties of life and the chattel slave 
who received no wages and had his 
necessities supplied by his master. 
The real truth is that the average 
wage worker is economically no 
better off than the black man was 
under slavery, and it is no mis- 
nomer to call him a wage slave. 
When the black slave was sick he 
was well cared for because he was 
a piece of valuable property. When 
he was too old to work he was as 
well fed as those who worked. 
When the wage slave gets sick his 
wages stop and if he has managed 
to save nothing from his wages he 
goes hungry: when he is too old to 
work he becomes an object of char- 
ity, he is not valuable property. 
His death is no loss to the masters. 
The wage slave has but one advan- 
tage over the chattel slave—he has 
a vote and he can vote himself out 
of slavery whenever he gets sense 
enough to do it.—Quarry Worker. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Local No. 
609, City Teamsters’ Union of St. 
Louis, after holding conference 
after conference with the officials 
of the city for about eighteen 
months without getting any satis- 
faction, decided to take a strike 
vote which carried almost unani- 
mously and we tied up the city 
street department and the garbage 
department completely for six days 
with the result we put the city in 
a very serious condition which 
finally resulted in this local getting 
an increase in wages of $15.00 a 
month all around for one, two and 
three-horse teamsters and stable- 
men. 

I wish to state when this strike 
was called we had but twenty-two 
members in good standing, but all 
the street and garbage drivers, 
some 200 men in all, gave us their 
most loyal support with the above 
result. 

We hope this will show the city 
_of St. Louis and its officials that the 
teamsters as well as the mechanics 
are a necessity and I don’t think 
the city officials want a reproduc- 
tion of this kind of a strike very 
soon. 

It has been asked by some of the 
members that this be placed in the 
Magazine. Yours fraternally, 

W. P. MADDEN, 
Rec. Sec’y, Local 609. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 29. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—As Local 
611 has only been affiliated with 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters for ten months we have 
had very little opportunity to ap- 
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pear in the Magazine. We were one 
of the locals affected by the de- 
cision of the A. F. of L. transfer- 
ring the bread salesmen from the 
Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers’ International Union of Ameri- 
ca to the I. B. of T., C., S. and H. of 
A. We have been in existence over 
eight years, being organized by 
Brother Beisch of the bakery work- 
ers, who, together with his local, 
No. 4, of the B. and C. W., and our 
old members, have fought a very 
uphill fight, but can truthfully say 
the bakers have never been found 
wanting in the time of need, and 
our Local, old No. 50, of the B. and 
C. W. left them with a feeling of 
regret but the will of the majority 
rules and you will find in Local No. 
611 a bunch of true union men who 
“practice what they preach.” We 
offer a reward for any one finding 
a member of our local smoking or 
having non-union tobacco, cigars or 
cigarettes on his person, wearing 
clothes without the label, or in any 
way not supporting the movement. 
In our eight years of existence we 
have only had one case of a brother 
being untrue to his salt. 

When we affiliated with the I. 
B. of T., C., S. and H. we had a 
membership of 150 men with seven 
shops signed up as closed shops em- 
ploying men only through our local. 
Since that time we have signed up 
nine shops and two pie bakeries, 
more than doubling our member- 
ship, and now have about a 92 
per cent. organization. On May 1 
our new contract went into effect 
calling for a closed shop employing 
their men through our local as we 
had before and a salary of $15.00 
per week, 2 per cent. on the first 
$150.00 and 5 per cent. all over.’ 
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We also gained some other good 
working conditions. 

We have a good bunch of confec- 
tionery workers who have fought 
and are still fighting the good fight 
of’ unionism. Many an extra lick 
has been put in without any com- 
pensation other than the thought 
of some day having better working 
conditions. I might mention the 
names of Brother Ruckstuhl, our 
business agent; Brothers Moore, 
Mertz, Stieve and Piening, who 
have been especially active in sign- 
ing up the last eleven shops, but 
every member has done his part 
and we have by no means quit, and 
by August 1 will have—lI say “will 
have” because that is the spirit of 
Local 611—the other 8 per cent., 
and hold it working for better con- 
ditions and helping our less 
fortunate brother. 

With best wishes for the Maga- 
zine and the entire membership of 
the I. B. of T., Ο., S. and H. of Α., I 
am, Fraternallly yours, 

JOHN W. BAILEY, Rec. Sec’y. 


St. Louis, July 18. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—For the 
benefit of a number of our members 
who can not attend our meeting, 
we respectfully request sufficient 
space in the Journal to enable us to 
call their attention, as well as that 
of their families to the fact that we 
now have a sick, accident and death 
benefit which will become effective 
October 1, 1916. 

The sick and accident benefit will 
be $10 a week. The death benefit 
will be as much as, $500. 

All dues from July 1, 1916, will 
be $1.25 per month, and must be 
paid on or before the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month for the month in 
advance. 

Members failing to keep their 
dues paid up in accordance with 
this rule will not receive any bene- 
fits whatever. 

Sickness, accident and death are 
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sometimes unavoidable, and it is 
always well to feel that your duty 
toward your family, or those de- 
pendent upon you, has been ful- 
filled by your having made some 
provision for them in either case. 
Members of Local 603 can not 
lose the opportunity to make the 
provision, only through gross care- 
lessness, and it is the duty of their 
wives, mothers or other relatives 
to be sure and see to it that no 
member of their family falls þe- 
hind in dues to the union. 
Accidents to the milk wagon 
driver are numerous and steadily 
increasing. It therefore behooves 


our members to be loyal to their 


families or those dependent upon 


them by keeping their dues paid 


up in advance. 

Some of our members may think, 
“Oh well, PII pay up at the next 
meeting or next month, the union 
will take care of me if anything 


' happens.” 


Such members are mistaken and 
will find themselves sadly so, in 
case anything should happen to 
them, for the simple reason that 
no member will receive any benefits 
whatsoever unless his dues are 
paid on or before the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month for the month 
in advance. 

So don’t wait for the business 
agent to come and collect it, send it 
in by some one else if you can not 
come yourself, and be sure to send 
your due book with it, as no dues 
will be accepted without the due 
book. | 

This information is of great 
value to some of our members espe- 
cially those who have never been 
to a meeting, and, of course, don’t 
know what is being done by their 
union. 

Trusting same will be appreci- 
ated, I am, with best wishes and 
kindest regards, 

Yours fraternally, 


H. R. NORMAN, 
Sec’y-Treas. Local 603. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—tThe last 
time I wrote to you about our local 
was in July, 1914. We called a 
strike on the Canal Melting Com- 
pany and we have tried several 
times since then to make a just set- 
tlement, but failed. This is the 
company that has the contract for 
hauling dead animals in Chicago. 
We have never settled it or called 
it off, and the men who are work- 
ing for that company are trying to 
make the teamsters here believe 
that we called it off. Well, it stands 
today just like it did July 3, 1914. 
The strike is still on and I can not 
imagine what kind of men (if you 
can call them men) are working on 
those rigs. They surely have no 
feelings for themselves or their 
families. They don’t seem to have 
brains enough to know that we are 
fighting a battle for their children 
and their grandchildren. It will be 
a shame if they have children, be- 
cause it will always be thrown up 
to them that their fathers went to 
war to keep them in slavery, and 
so how can they respect such fath- 
ers? 

Well, Mr. President, I am going 
to write a few lines about some of 
the other firms we deal with here, 
to whom we wish health, wealth 
and prosperity, and if it is in our 
power to give those firms health, 
wealth and prosperity we are going 
to do it, because we think they were 
just to us in signing our agreement 
which expired June 15, 1916. 


We got an increase in wages for | 


every man working at our craft. 
Helpers on wagons get $19.00 per 
week ; routemen $21.00 per week on 
two-horse wagons and general 
teaming wagons $19.00 per week; 
on three-horse wagons $21.00 per 
week, and for routemen and chauf- 
feurs $23.00. Six days constitute 
a week’s work. No barn work on 
Sundays. 

If you should put this in the 


- Journal and some of our men see it, 


I wish they would just think what 


‘has been done for them. We have 


some members who have not been 
to a meeting for two or three years. 
They work every day, yet they are 
always back in their dues. I don’t 
think they care anything about 
their organization or their families. 
If they did they would keep their 
dues paid up to date, as we pay 
$200.00 in case of death and $10.00 
per week sick benefits for five 
weeks in a year. If they don’t give 
a hang about the organization, only 
to take what we have fought for, 
let them be men enough to keep 
their dues paid up to date, so that 
their families will be protected in 
case of death or sickness. 
Yours fraternally, 
JOHN MULCONREY, 
Secretary L. U. No. 735. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines to the Magazine from 
sunny southern California and the 
members of 251, Ice Wagon Drivers 
and Helpers’ Union. 

We are still plugging along as in 
the past, always looking for a 
brighter future. We expect to sign 
agreements with the Kolts and the 
Citizens’ Ice Companies in the 
near future. 

We are planning for a big picnic 
to be held on Sunday, September 
17, and we look for it to be one of 
the big events of the season. 

From past experience we learn 
that many men arrive here on the 
coast carrying cards from different 
eastern locals and do not deposit 
them with us or say anything 
about them. 

How is our old friend and broth- 
er—Briggs? We would be glad to 
see him again at one of our meet- 
ings. 

With best wishes to all, I beg to 
remain, Yours fraternally, 

DAVE NORBIE, Sec’y No. 251. 








Keep your dues paid up promptly. It makes a fellow feel good in- 
«side to know that he has a pe -up book and that he can look the mona 
straight in the eye. 


Ἴ z Those who shirk their duty to their union; those who hang back 
¿and let the other fellow do the work; those who refuse to attend the - 
‘meetings of their union and help the organization are, if you will look 
‘into their home life, not much good there. A poor union man is a poor 


_.' workman and weak somewhere at home. 
| 


Of course we know that there should be no equalization of wages. 
We know that there are some men who work better than others. We 
know that sometimes one man can do more work:than the other man, 
‘but let me say it again, the union does not say to the employer pay all 
men alike. ‘The union only establishes a minimum. Just what we 
think a man ought to have for a day’s pay in order to live. The em- 
ployer can adopt any maximum that he desires. We say to the em- 
ployer, pay as much as you like over and above a certain amount, hut 
we must have that amount in order to pe able to live like honest men. 
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tecently when General Secretary-Treasurer Hughes visited Bos- 
ton, Vice-President Jennings wanted to see to it that Brother Hughes 
and his friends be shown the city in all of its old, historic beauty. There- 
fore, Brother Jennings informed Mayor Curley that these men were in 
the city and the mayor immediately placed at their disposal two auto- 
mobiles in order that they might see the city of Boston right. That is 
the way Labor, or the men who represent Labor, are respected in cour- 
teous old Boston, one of the greatest cities in our country. A repre- 
sentative of Labor would be a long time in New York or Chicago be- 
fore the mayor of either city would bother about him as a labor official. 
However, Brother Hughes nor any other International officer for that 
matter, is not looking nor do they desire entertainment from any mayor, 
but the men who have held the position of mayor of Boston have a way 
about them that makes one feel they are doing them an honor by visit- 
ing their city and accepting a little courtesy from them. They recog- 
nize the value of Labor and understand the humanizing work unions 
are doing. 


A pen 
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AMERICANIZING FOREIGN 
WORKERS 


WHOLESOME 
feeling of respon- 
sibility was appar- 
ent in the citizen- 
ship convention re- 
cently held in 
Washington, D. C., 
under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Naturalization of 
the Department of Labor. Recent 
events have made it apparent that 
there is’ a very serious national 
problem involved in the number of 
people within our boundaries who 
in spirit at least are not truly 
Americans. This condition is due 
to many causes, but principally to 
the fact that a large proportion of 
immigration into our country has 
not been a natural movement but 
has been stimulated by those who 
expected to profit by immigrant la- 
bor or through transportation of 
immigrants. Immigrants who are 
induced to come to the United 
States by the lure of riches and sto- 
ries of the great wealth that 
abounds here are vastly different 
from the aliens who voluntarily 
come to our shore in search of lib- 
erty, opportunity, freedom and 
justice. 

There are immigrants who are 
lured to the United States, who are 
forced here and held against their 
will. There are immigrants who 
are bluffed and fooled into believ- 
ing that they will find better eco- 
nomic conditions here. When these 
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aliens are once within the United 
States they find themselves in a 
condition of industrial servitude to 
which they were strangers in their 
own country. Once caught in the 
bondage which our trusts force 
upon their employes and con- 
scienceless employers impose upon 
those who work for wages, these 
aliens are unable to protect them- 
selves or to return to their former 
homes. 

American capitalists have had 
hundreds of thousands of foreign- 
born workers imported into the 
United States. Under the condi- 
tions of employment many never 
see a dollar of American money. 
They are compelled to toil inordi- 
nately long hours, to receive in re- 
turn for their toil company script 
ard then to purchase their food, 
their clothing and all the other ne. 
cessities of life in company stores, 
truck stores, the “‘pluck-me”’ stores. 

Such conditions of employment 
are subversive to the development 
of the American spirit or a feeling 
of loyalty to this country. It is not 
reasonable to expect an intelligent 
understanding of American ideals 
or patriotism among those whose 
daily lives are filled with industrial 
injustice and who meet with noth- 
ing but abuse and exploitation. 
Any serious attempt to American- 
ize the foreign workers who have 
been crowded into our industrial 
centers and to our mining districts 
must concern itself also with the 
problem of Americanizing employ- 
ers, trusts and corporations. Be- 
fore the employes of the United 
States Steel Corporation can have 
an opportunity to understand the 
ideal for which America stands, 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion must first express that ideal 
in its dealings with its employes. 
So long as that corporation hires 
armed thugs to beat into submis- 
sion workers who have the man- 
hood to make a fight for their 
rights, that corporation will re- 


main an institution destructive to 
the American spirit and an obsta- 
cle to the work of Americanizing 
aliens within our country. The 
United States Steel Corporation, 
as well as many other institutions 
with similar methods and stand- 
ards, has taken away from aliens 
who had already been wronged 
through being lured to this coun- 
try under false pretenses, oppor- 
tunities to earn a decent living, to 
give their families decent homes, 
food and clothing and the things 
necessary to make life worth 
while; and gravest of all, it has 
robbed them of their ideals, their 
faith in mankind and proper re- 
spect for their own personalities. 

The problem of Americanizing 
immigrants within this country is 
fundamentally a labor problem. It 
has its other educational side, of 
course, but that education will do 
no good if these immigrant work- 
ers cannot get wages that will en- 
able them to live in decency and 
take advantage of opportunities 
for development. The primary 
problem is to enable these workers 
to protect themselves against the 
greed of employers, to be insured 
justice in their relations with their 
employers. Enable the men to get 
these, things and the rest will fol- 
low inevitably. It is the law of life 
that when people are given oppor- 
tunities and are shown the possi- 
bilities of higher things they will 
usually develop and grow, into 
larger stature. 

There has been one agency that 
has been working at this problem 
in a very practical way. The trade 
union movement has not been idle. 
The reasons for trade union activ- 
ity are both altruistic and defen- 
sive. Many foreign immigrants 
have been brought to this country 
to replace workers whose stand- 
ards of living demand high wages 
and good conditions. It has been 
necessary to show these foreigners 
that their own best interests are 
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closely identified with the interests 
of all other workers and that they 
must co-operate for common pro- 
tection. It is the labor movement 
that has been educating these peo- 
ple in American standards, their 
rights and how to maintain them. 
The trade union movement has 
been teaching them that human 
lives and human rights are of 
greater importance than exploita- 
tion for private profit. 

Freedom is not a fact until op- 
portunity is given. The trade 
union movement takes the position 
that our safety lies in uniting for- 
eign-born workers with native- 


born workers in the common eco- 
nomic movement. 

We organize and federate the 
foreigners, we teach them to pool 
their interests in order that they 
may gain some of the economic 
freedom and political rights upon 
which they must depend for their 
security. Men and women cannot 
have liberty or adequate concepts 
of liberty who work twelve hours 
a day for seven days in the week 
and whose bodies are insufficient- 
ly nourished. The economic move- 
ment lays a foundation that makes 
it possible for the foreign workers 
to become American in habit and 
spirit—Samuel Gompers. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF ORGANIZED LABOR OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


Brothers and Fellow Workers: 


HE waste paper 
Nil] basket is no place 
oH | for a letter of this 
character until the 
contents have been 
conveyed to the 
members of organ- 
ized labor and 
their families and until the subject 
has been fully discussed upon the 
floor of your organizations. 
Because of the tremendous ad- 
vertisting campaign which has 
been promulgated for the sale of 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” it 
becomes incumbent upon the book- 
binding industry of the country to 
call the attention of the members 
of organized labor to the fact that 
these books are being manufac- 
tured in non-union shops under the 
most unfavorable conditions. This 
advertising campaign can be best 
illustrated by an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Globe on 
May 19, 1916, wherein Doctor 
Crane said: “I unhesitatingly say 
that if I were a young man, wheth- 
er a clerk, a salesman, a farmer, a 
mechanic, or engaged in one of the 
professions as a lawyer, physician, 





teacher or preacher, I would own 
this set of vooks if I had to go 
without lunch every day and wear 
a shiny coat. It is a luxury for 
whick we may well do without 
some wecessity.” 

It will be noted that Mr. Crane 
speaks of the contents of the book 
and he, no doubt, knows nothing 
about the conditions under which 
the book is manufactured. In or- 
der that these facts may be in your 
possession the following is the his- 
tory of the manner and circum- 
stances under which this book is 
manufactured: 

The Encyclopedia Britannica 
Corporation is located at 116 West 
Thirty-second street, New York 
City. Since the introducton of the 
above work on the market this cor- 
poration has arranged for the 
manufacture of this book with two 
concerns, one R. R. Donnelly, 
printers and binders of Chicago, 
and the other, J. F. Tapley Com- 
pany, book manufacturers, 531 
West Thirty-seventh street, New 
York City. Their contract with 
these concerns calls for the above 
firms to print and bind the books. 
Both of these concerns are non- 
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union shops, run openly and noto- 
riously as such, and the proprie- 
tors of each have consistently and 
persistently fought every effort on 
the part of organized labor to in- 
stall union conditions. 

The J. F. Tapley Company of 
New York City has as its presi- 
dent, Mr. A. C. Wessmann. Mr. 
Wessmann prides himself on the 
fact that he is known as the “Book 
Pirate,” and has run a non-union 
shop for years. He is an advocate 
of the contract system of employ- 
ment, which is in effect the instal- 
lation and resurrection of a slavery 
system. In his employment young 
men and women have for years 
worked for little or nothing. 

On April 5, 1916, the stamping 
department of the J. F. Tapley 
Company was organized and as 
soon as it was discovered by the 
concern, they asked the employes 
to either surrender their union 
cards or be discharged. The em- 
ployes remained loyal to the or- 
ganization which they had joined 
and were “locked out,” because of 
their affiliation with organized la- 
bor. A general strike was then 
called against the J. F. Tapley 
Company, which is still effective. 
One week after the strike became 
effective the hours of labor were 
reduced to eight hours. These con- 
ditions are given to strike break- 
ers who have been brought into 
this city by subterfuge or other- 
wise and the J. F. Tapley Company 
has a large force of police who 
drive the pickets from the street, 
if possible. 

Sears & Roebuck, a mail-order 
house of Chicago, is now being 
used as a medium for the sale 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Through this company large and 
extensive advertisements are ap- 
pearing in the daily papers 
throughout the large cities of the 
country and Canada. 

Doctor Crane’s statement to give 
up luxuries in order to purchase 


this book might appeal to those 
who do not know the circum- 
stances under which it is manufac- 
tured. Organized labor has contin- 
uously not only given up the luxu- 
ries of life and worn shiny clothes 
to maintain the principles of 
unionism, but has from time to 
time felt the pangs of hunger in 
order to establish the principles of 
fair wages and decent.hours for 
the working people of the country. 

We, therefore, appeal to the 
trade unions throughout the 
United States and Canada and 
their friends to see that this work, 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,’ does 
not reach their homes, and if it 
has, to see that it is returned, giv- 
ing the reason for your return. 

In addition we solicit your as- 
sistance in our fight for fair con- 
ditions and suggest that each or- 
ganization and all trade unionists 
write a letter to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Corporation, 116 West 
Thirty-second street, New York 
City, requesting them to have their 
book manufactured in union shops, 
as otherwise the organized forces 
of the country will not purchase 
the same. If we can obtain this 
assistance we will not only win the 
present strike, but we will succeed 
in forcing two of the bitterest ene- 
mies of organized labor into a posi- 
tion where recognition will have to 
be made and prove to them that or- 
ganized labor will support its own 
at all times. S 

A postal card that your organi- 
zation and members have taken ac- 
tion will greatly please. 

Thanking you in advance for 
your consideration of this proposi- 
tion, and with best wishes for the 
continued success of your organi- 
zation, and with our fraternal 
greetings, we beg to remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
Book Cover Stampers and Gold 
Leaf Layers’ Union. 
JOHN T. WORTMAN, 
President. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE WORKER 
(By Frank Duffy.) 


HE freedom of the 
FRM || Worker is a much 
few) talked. of topic 
MAI these days. “Some 
think his condi- 
Bi tions are ideal. Re- 
Σον cently I listened to 

college professors 

and other educators discuss the 
good working conditions of the 
miners and the high wages they 





receive; in fact, it was mentioned 


that a miner now gets ten dollars 
per day. It made me smile; I only 
wished it were true. The freedom 
of the wage worker amounts to 
very little. He is free to wear shab- 
by clothes, patched overalls, a bat- 
tered hat, cheap shoes and poor 
underwear. He is free to work 
cheap, long hours in insanitary 
shops, under poor conditions. If 
dissatisfied he is free to quit and 
take chances of finding work else- 
where. As his labor is his only 
source of income, starvation stares 
him in the face when he quits work. 
If he asks for shorter hours, better 
wages, increased pay for overtime, 
the abolition of the piece work and 
lump work. system, better venti- 
lated shops to work in and im- 
proved conditions under which to 
work, he is looked upon as a-hin- 
drance to prosperity. He is told he 
is interfering with his employer’s 
business and that such requests 
cannot be considered or granted. 
Does this look very much like free- 
dom? Are the prospects of the 
worker very pleasant, promising 
and bright, under such circum- 
stances? 
“Little pleasure and much sorrow, 
Is the toiler’s every day, 


And he finds that each tomorrow 
Makes him poorer than today. 


In the shop or in the factory, 
‘Dreary is the toiler’s life, 

Few the playthings for his children, 
None the luxuries for his wife.” 


The liberties that the wage 


workers have, small though they 
be, are curtailed by the courts very 
often. We have in mind that Judge 
Humphrey, a few years ago, in the 
United States District Court οἵ. 
southern Illinois, issued an injunc- 
tion against certain members of 
organized labor in the city of 
Quincy, Ill., prohibiting them for- 
ever, and forever and a day after- 
ward, from in any manner inter- 
fering, hindering, obstructing or 
stopping the business or work of a 
certain firm in that city, and fur- 
ther: 

From assembling, congregating 
or patrolling upon, about or near 
said firm’s place of business, prem- 
ises, grounds, yards, shops or 
tracks, or the streets, alleys, ap- 
proaches and places adjacent or 
leading to said place of business, 
premises, grounds, yards, shops or 
tracks, or upon, about or near any 
place where any of the employes of 
said firm board or live, or the 
streets, alleys, approaches and 
places adjacent or leading to any 
such places where any such em- 
ploye lodges, boards or lives, for 
the purpose of compelling or in- 
ducing or soliciting any of the em- 
ployes of said firm to leave its serv- 
ices or to refuse to work for it. 

From conversing with, or seek- 
ing to converse with any employe 
of said firm or any person who - 
may become an employe of said 
firm without first obtaining the 
consent of such employe or person. 

From using vile and opprobrious 
epithets toward any employes of 
said firm or any person who may 
become or seek to become an em- 
ploye of said firm, or calling at him 
or them, “scab” or “soui.” 

From cursing and swearing at 
the employes of said firm or any 
person who may become or seek to 
become an employe of said firm. 

From throwing any rocks or 
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missiles of any kind at any of the 
employes of said firm or any per- 
son who may become or seek to be- 
come an employe of said firm, or 
at any of the property of said firm, 
or at any of said employes or per- 
sons. 

From stepping on the feet or 
any part of the feet of any of the 
employes of said firm, or kicking 
stones, rocks, gravel or dirt 
against their feet. 

From organizing or maintaining 
any boycott against said firm or 
any of its products. 

From attempting to create or en- 
force any boycott against any of 
the employes of said firm or any 
person who may become or seek to 
become an employe of said firm, 
and from attempting to induce peo- 
ple in their respective neighbor- 
hoods or elsewhere not to deal with 
them. 

From attempting to induce cus- 
tomers or prospective customers or 
other persons to abstain from 
working for or accepting work 
from said firm, or accepting any of 
the products of said firm. 

From attempting to prevent by 
threats or injury, or by threats of 
calling a strike, any person, firm 
or. corporation from accepting 
work from or doing work for said 
firm. 

From sending any cireulars or 
other communications to custom- 
ers of, or other persons who might 
deal with or transact business with 
said firm, for the purpose of dis- 
suading such persons from so do- 
ing. 

_ From combining, associating, 
agreeing, mutually undertaking or 
concerting together or with other 
persons for the purpose of doing 
or causing to be done any of the 
aforesaid prohibited acts. 

And from doing other things too 
numerous to be mentioned here. If 
they had only been prevented from 
breathing their troubles would 


soon be ended. Did you ever hear 
of an injunction of this nature or 
a similar one being issued against 
employers or employers’ organiza- 
tions? And yet they have had the 
boyeott in full swing for many 
years past in the form of the black- 
list. Evidently the employer has 
many more privileges than the 
workman. He is free to hire whom 
he pleases; he is free to employ 
women and children in his busi- 
ness; he is free to use machinery 
instead of men; he is free to over- 
stock the market; he is free to 
close his shop if he likes; he is free 
to undersell his competitors; he is 
free to monopolize, if he can, some 
particular part of the industry for 
his own benefit; he is free to buy 
at the lowest figure and sell at the 


highest possible price. In fact, | 


his freedom seems to be unlim- 
ited. 

He tells the: poor workingman 
who wants better conditions that 
he is interfering with his business, 
that he will not be dictated to by 


him or his unions, and, in the same 


breath, says: “I sympathize with 
labor; workmen must be protect- 
ed: they are our greatest asset. 
They should organize for their own 
benefit and they should not be pre- 
vented from doing so, but they 
should not, however, interfere with 
their employer’s business.” » 

This sympathy with labor from 
all sources is becoming boresome 
and tiresome. One would think 
from these expressions that the 
wage worker and his conditions 
are matters of serious thought and 
grave concern. If employers and 
others who sympathize with labor 
want to see the workers happy and 
contented they must treat them 
differently and more humanely 
than they have in the past. “Man’s 
inhumanity to man makes count- 


less thousands mourn.” Give the 
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workers better wages, shorter 
hours and fairer conditions under 
which to work; give them some of 
the liberties that others enjoy, and 


you, sympathizers with labor, will 
be contributing your share toward 
the elimination of industrial dis- 
content and industrial unrest. 


A PREPAREDNESS HELP 


E have said more 
than once that the 
trade union move- 
ment is a most po- 
tent force in the 
Americanization of 
immigrants; it is 
also a great factor 

making for “preparedness” in a 

real sense. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, 
the question of preparedness, so 
much before the public today, re- 
solves itself into a matter of self- 
defense, and while the great ma- 
jority of people look upon it in a 
purely military light, in terms of 
dreadnoughts, military training 
and armament, it has a much deep- 
er significance. Providence, as Na- 
poleon has said, may usually be on 
the side of the big battalions and 
the trained battalions, but national 
stamina, physique and the sponta- 
neous patriotism of a free people 
are also things that count and 
count strongly. 

The -conception of ‘America as 
the melting pot wherein the vari- 
ous races of the old world are 
blended is striking and picturesque 
and there is no doubt as to its effi- 
cacy in performing that function. 
The immigrant has come to these 
shores and found freedom from 
political oppression and tyrannical 
laws; the opportunities, denied 
him at home, have been opened to 
him here and he has taken advan- 
tage of them, accordingly advanc- 
ing in the scale of citizenship. 

Nevertheless, our advance as a 
complex industrial democracy in 
recent years has adversely affected 
the immigrant coming here. The 
growth of the large corporations, 
the systematic exploitation of the 





unskilled and the sheer impossibil- 
ity of the individual worker to 
make a just bargain in return for 
his labor power has not been con- 
ducive to lighting the fires of pa- 
triotism in the heart of the newly- 
arrived citizen and winning his re- 
spect for American institutions. 

Herded in sweat shops or in the 
inferno of the steel mills, paid a 
bare life-sustaining wage, forced 
to dwell in miserable hovels, it is 
small wonder that these immi- 
grants, whose dreams of liberty- 
loving America are thus rudely 
shattered, do not revolt against 
their environment and espouse the 
cause of anarchy. That they do 
not, under such circumstances, is a 
tribute to their powers of endur- 
ance. 

The appeal which a nation 
makes to its adopted children is 
largely in a ratio to the manner in 
which it has increased their well- 
being and brought them that op- 
portunity and security denied them 
elsewhere. And yet, how can one 
blame the immigrant, buffeted on 
the sea of industrialism, who has 
to choose between sweat-shop ex- 
ploitation on the one hand and un- 
employment and starvation on the 
other, to properly appreciate the 
privilege of American citizen- 
ship? 

Not patriotice addresses, nor 
Americanization exercises, nor so- 
called “welfare work,” but true 
unionism can assist these men and 
win them that economic security ' 
which is the basis of true citizen- 
ship. More and more men and 
women, social students and inves- 
tigators are coming to this conclu- 
sion every day; and while there 
has been a tendency in the past to 
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misrepresent the trade union in the 
eyes of the immigrant and make 
him feel that it was something in- 
imical to his interests, that idea no 
longer holds except in directly hos- 
tile sources. 

The efforts of the A. F. of L. to 
organize the unskilled immigrants 
in various parts of the country of 
late has met with success, as has 
also similar activity in connection 
with labor forward movements in 
various cities, and there are nu- 
merous indications of an awaken- 
ing of consciousness among un- 
skilled immigrants and migratory 
workers to take an active part in 
the fight that the labor movement 
is making for better conditions of 
labor, to safeguard the health and 
security of all workers and to re- 
duce the evils of unemployment 
and poverty. 

The activities of trade unionism 
in carrying out its aims and advo- 
cating an economic policy for the 
uplift and security of the toiling 
masses is as vital as any scheme of 
military preparedness. A content- 
ed and patriotic people is the best 
safeguard of a nation in time of 
war.—The Carpenter. 


In saying that “God made man 
upright but that man had sought 
out many inventions,” the wise 
king seemed to insinuate that man 
lost his uprightness in proportion 
to his suecess in doing things on 
his own account. And that remark 
was made before the age of steam 
and gun powder. 

A cursory survey of the world 
at the present day in the light of 
Solomon’s words compels one to 
admit that, even with the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the aeroplane 
and the forty-two centimeter how- 
itzer in view, the wisest of men 
might not see fit to revise his 
opinion. Invention does not appear 
to have solved any of man’s vital 
problems. He is still afflicted by 
toil and wars and disease. His 


length of days has not been in- 
creased, nor are they less full of 
trouble. 

Indeed, while man is not less 
heroic, self-sacrificing nor ingeni- 
ous than were his primitive for- 
bears, he is not more so, and the 
principal change is that man now 
works harder and with more sys- 
tem. 

The millennium appears to be as 
far off as ever. Our much-vaunted 
machinery seems to form, in com- 
posite, a treadmill. It has enslaved 
us, taking away the joy of crafts- 
manship, and centralizing in a few 
owners a power to exploit the 
masses.—Exchange. 


TO COMBAT A. F. OF L. 


At the New York convention of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers a country-wide organi- 
zation of employers was urged to 
combat organized labor. It was 
stated that “if the business men of 
this country expect to cope with 
the American Federation of Labor 
they must at least have a well co- 
ordinated' body, as well organized 
in detail and as well federated 
among the States.” 

Under the caption, “Blind Lead- 
eth the Blind,” the News-Post of 
Philadelphia answers these excited 
business men as follows: 

“If the manufacturers took a 
little time off to study sociological 
and economic conditions, paid less 
attention and money to trained lob- 
byists, and spurned the demagogic 
harangues of their so-called lead- 
ers, and stopped listening to the se- 
ductive fiirtations of mercenary 
politicians, they’d soon find that 
there is no natural conflict of inter- 
ests between they and their em- 
ployes. 

“Both the employer and em- 
ploye, under the forms of industry 
that prevail, are vital factors in 
the production of wealth. That is 
η truism that the veriest tyro 
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should understand. The employer 
doesn’t seem to grasp the idea. He 
continually seeks to enhance his in- 
dustrial privileges through barter 
with professional politicians rath- 
er than in open-hearted talk with 
his employes and a common-sense 
study of economic and industrial 
conditions. 

“Another source of trouble is in 
the fact that many of the manufac- 
turers are dual characters. They 
are only secondarily manufactur- 
ers. Primarily, they are specula- 
tors with their investments rami- 
fied in monopolies which are throt- 
tling the people; therefore, this 
type can never be found fighting 
for a square deal.” 


BURNETT IMMIGRATION BILL 


Opponents of the Burnett immi- 
gration restriction bill continue to 
ignore the position of organized la- 
bor on this question—that the Steel 
` Trust and other employers of cheap 
labor can only maintain present 
working conditions through the 
illiteracy of employes. 

These opponents express great 
fear that if “common labor” is 
checked American industry will 
suffer. This point has been brought 
out several times by Bourke Cock- 
ran, ex-Congressman and New 
York lawyer, in his opposition to 
immigration restriction. 

Organized labor replies that no 
so-called “common laborer’ can 
maintain American ideals on wages 
paid by large corporations, and that 
the remedy is ability to read in 
some language, followed by unioni- 
zation. 

Another line of Mr. Cockran’s 
reasoning is as follows: “The dan- 
gerous man is the one who can plan 
a forgery or burglary or other 
serious offense against our laws, 
and that man can pass any literacy 
test that you can impose.” 

A. F. of L. Secretary Frank Mor- 
rison answered this statement 


when he told the House Committee 
on Immigration that where an in- 
dividual breaks the law of the land 
he can be punished, but an indi- 
vidual or a corporation is permitted 
to lower living standards and de- 
base an entire nation with impu- 
nity. 

Another claim of the Burnett 
bill opponents is that this legisla- 
tion will change America’s historic 
attitude toward the oppressed of 
other lands and that it will act as a 
barrier against those who would 
flee from persecution because of 
political or religious ideals. 

The bill clearly and specifically 
exempts from the literacy test all 
political and religious refugees.— 
Organized Labor. 


TACT 


Tact is the life of the five senses. 
It is the open eye, the quick ear, 
the judging taste, the keen smell 
and the lively touch. Talent is 
power, tact is skill, talent is weight, 
tact is momentum; talent knows 
what to do, tact how to do it; talent 
is wealth, tact is ready money.— 
John H. Brown. 


To be angry about trifles is mean 
and childish; to rage and be furious 
is brutish; and to maintain per- 
petual wrath is akin to the practice 
and temper of devils; but to pre- 
vent and suppress rising resent- 
ment is wise and glorious, is man- 
ly and divine.—Dr. I. Watts. 


Prodigality and dissipation at 
last bring a man to the want of 
the necessities of life; he falls into 
poverty, misery and abject dis- ` 
grace; so that even his acquain- 
tances fearful of being obliged to 
restore to him what he has squan- 
dered with them or upon him, fly 
from him as a debtor from his 
creditors, and he is left abandoned 
by all the world.—Volney. 











(By Daniel J. Tobin.) © 


scale signed between our union and the Milk Dealers’ Associa- 

tion in New York City. It covers about 5,500 men employed by 

these companies. It gives to the men the right to belong to the 
union, to wear the emblem, and in any dairy or branch where 51 per 
cent. of the men are in the union the company agrees to instruct the 
men who are not in the union to get into the union immediately. Al- 
ready some of the companies have instructed their men to get in. A 
substartial increase in wages was also obtained. 

When you take into consideration that for twenty years we have 
been endeavoring to get recognition of our union, or the right to organ- 
ize in Greater New York, you will have some idea of what this victory 
means, and when we also have to admit that for the past twenty years, 
or up to the present time, we were unsuccessful in getting that privi- 
lege, you will again realize to some extent what has been accomplished 
by the officers who were successful in bringing about this agreement 
between the milk dealers and their men. Yes, and let it also be said, 
to the shame and ignorance of the men, that some few of them em- 
ployed by certain companies bitterly opposed the union and obstructed 
the work of the organizers. However, most of the men wanted a union 
and were members of the union in all the large companies, with the 
exception of the Borden company; and let it also be said that the officials 
of the Borden company did not do anything to obstruct the work of the 
union, but on the contrary, worked hard night and day to bring about 
harmonious relations and to prevent a strike between the union and 
the companies. | 

An equalization of wages now prevails. Before some of the men 
were getting or earning $14.00 per week, others $17.00 or $18.00 per 
week, and again, others working for whatever they could get and each 
man making the best bargain he could. This condition is now abol- 
ished. The men will have their grievances taken care of by their offi- 
cers; collective bargaining prevails and better conditions already ob- 
tain. All the men have to do is to be better men in the future; to work 
for the interest of the different companies; to help weed out all wrong- 
doers; to stick to and properly maintain their union; to attend its meet- 
ings, and we make the prediction that at the end of two years the New 
York Milk Drivers, Chauffeurs and Helpers will have one of the best 
unions, not only in our International, but in the American labor move- 
ment. 

Too much cannot be said in recognition of the valuable work done 
by Vice-President Cashal, who handled this situation since the begin- 
ning. The men will never be able to fully appreciate his work for them 
in this affair. At one time a gang of strong-arm men were employed 
by some of the milk dealers to “get him.” The General President, 
while attending one meeting of the union, was a witness to a scene 
across the street from the hall where the hired thugs were intimidat- 
ing and threatening any milk driver who went to the hall or meeting. 
These thugs did not always stop at just intimidating the men, as some- 


S se our last issue an agreement has been reached and a wage 
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times they assaulted the men who joined the union, or reported them 
and had them discharged. Conditions for a while were awful, but 
the men were determined to organize, and did organize, and some of 
the more advanced employers realizing the futility of fighting the 
union, and also understanding how much better it would þe for all to 
work together, prevailed upon the more radical employers, and through 
the insistence and arguments. of the union officers, especially Brother 
Cashal and Brother Gillespie, an agreement was finally arrived at and 
ail the unpleasantness and fighting and waste of money and energy, 
which might better be employed in promoting the business, is now elim- 
inated, and we hope and trust, eliminated permanently. Success and 
Godspeed to the New York and New Jersey milk drivers and our sin- 
cere appreciation to the officers who are responsible for the working 
out of the agreement and for the establishment of the conditions that 
now prevail in the milk industry in that section of the country. 


HE victory of the street railway employes in Greater New York 
and vicinity marks a new milestone in the progress of organ- 
ized labor, and again proves how foolish it is for employers to 
try to prevent the coming together of their employes through 

the formation of a labor union. A few years ago the men on the street 
cars in New York went on strike, but were, by force of capital, its in- 
fluence on the city government, and other unjust methods, compelled 
to return to their work. Discontent has prevailed ever since because 
the men were denied the right to organize; were abused and discharged 
without any redress. However, the men always had in mind the deter- 
mination of getting a union, so this year they were successful. Labor 
was scarce, business was good everywhere, and they tied up the rail- 
roads in that great, corrupt city so badly that all the strike breakers 
that capital could employ were of no avail. Thugs and strong-arm 
men were employed to beat up the officials of the union and intimidate 
the strikers, but they were not successful. The tie-up was complete; 
business was demoralized; the public was seriously inconvenienced, so 
the business interests, especially the large stores, began to tremble in 
fear of a long strike, as they knew the people would not go to town to 
shop while the strike lasted. Politicians, therefore, got busy, believ- 
ing that whoever was instrumental in settling the big strike would be 
the Big Power, and that the workers at the coming election would sure- 
ly vote for that party; also that capital would vote and contribute to- 
ward the bunch that was successful in settling the strike. Yes, it was 
an ideal year for the carmen. It only happens once in a lifetime. It 
was also an ideal time for the politicians to get in some of their philan- 
thropic work; but, take it from one who knows, if the street carmen 
had a union for the past two or three years, and if the men stuck to- 
gether in the past-as they did recently, they would not need to care the 
snap of a finger for the company, the politicians, the police force, or 
anything else, as the organization would get them what they are now 
going to get—justice and a square deal. We wish the men were suc- 
cessful in getting the union shop in the settlement, but if they stick to 
their union for one, or at most, two years, they will have a closed, or 
union, shop when the next agreement comes around. The New York 
men got the same agreement as the carmen in Boston got four years 
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ago, and today in Boston every employe of the company is in the union 
and they are enjoying splendid working conditions. 

We congratulate the carmen of Greater New York on their victory, 
for it is a victory for organized labor and we trust they will stick faith- 
fully to their union. However, we warn them to beware of the tricks 
and snares of the company, who for a short time will endeavor to break 
up the union, as did the express companies of New York and New Jer- 
sey a few years ago after a strike of their employes similar to that of 
the carmen. We say again, beware! Watch your union closely. Look 
out for spies and cut-throats, and if you do the victory you have recent- 
ly won will crown your efforts with success for all the years to come. 


man of Illinois, calling Samuel Gompers a faker and a com- 

mon nuisance? That’s going some; but wait a minute, old 

Sammy is not through with Sherman yet. He not only said 
this about Sam, but he called all labor officers, who are salaried officers, 
fakers and common disturbers. Well, perhaps, there is a reason. Sher- 
man expects no help from the laboring men of Illinois and perhaps if 
he can make a few rotten statements in the Senate chamber, where the 
men attacked cannot answer him, he may arouse enough support among 
the trust and moneyed interests to secure his position in the Senate. 
Sherman does not care the snap of a finger for the salary paid him as 
a Senator. He wants the job of Senator for the honor and for the pur- 
pose of voting for the trusts and against Labor. Sherman is reputed 
to be a very wealthy man. What! doés seven thousand five hundred 
dollars a year amount to nothing? His vote against the Immigration 
Bill, his vote against the Child Labor Bill and his vote against the In- 
come Tax Bill, and several other bills, amounts to hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to the trusts and magnates, who are always against 
Labor. But, about Sam Gompers. While the writer has disagreed, 
and perhaps in the future will disagree with him, on many matters 
pertaining to Labor and its policies, Sam is no faker. Sam is real, 
every inch of him. Sam is a man that Labor can trust with its very 
life. He needs no praise. He needs no words in his defense. He is 
able to defend himself against any man. However, we cannot refrain 
from saying that it was a crime and a disgrace to have*such words 
uttered in the United States Senate against Samuel Gompers, who could 
not be bought by any man; who has done a man’s work in trying to 
make the world brighter and better. 


W -- do you know about our old arch enemy, Senator Sher- 


lined up with the Republican candidate, Mr. Hughes? Of course 
that means that he is lined up with all the trusts, also with 
Joe Cannon, Taft, and Senator Sherman of Illinois, who said in 
the United States Senate recently that every labor leader or salaried 
officer was a faker and that Sam Gompers was a public nuisance. 
Raymond Robbins received a large amount of his advertising 
through the labor movement. His wife is now head of the Women’s 
Trade Union League of America. Raymond has made many speeches 
in behalf of Labor, and Labor honored and trusted him. Why has he 


Γ it not a shame and a crime to see our own dear Raymond Robbins 
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joined hands with our enemies—men like Sherman and Uncle Joe; men 
who would drop dead before they would vote for a labor measure? 

Raymond was chairman of the Bull Moose convention, which was 
run by Perkins of the Harvester Trust and by Teddy R. That conven- 
tion afterwards turned itself over to the old Republican gang. Why did 
not dear friend Raymond rebel? No, he did something different from 
what we expected of him, because we believed in his addresses to labor 
gatherings, where he denounced those same Republicans, that he spoke 
honestly. He denounced this gang he has now joined hands with and he 
told us to beware of them, that they were dangerous. Why, he spoke 
so strongly against them, as the monsters who were responsible for all 
the misery and suffering of the working people, that many believed 
friend Robbins was an extreme Socialist. 

Why did he leave us? Why is he going to try to defeat the man 
who has tried to do something for Labor in Washington? Was Ray- 
mond just using us as a stepping-stone to try to break into the Real 
Class with the money kings? We think perhaps he was, and at least 
some of us in the past believed he was something of a four-flusher. This 
does not mean that every man who is a Republican is an enemy of La- 
bor. No, not at all; but a man like Robbins, who for years past has 
been denouncing this gang and calling them thieves and pirates, to 
change around over night, is indeed a person to be shunned and to keep 
away from in the future. Let no man who is a trade unionist or a 
friend of the workingman take any stock in him. If he was not right 
when he was telling us about this gang of blood-squeezing trust makers 
and speed-up men he (Raymond) is not right now, when he is trying 
to elect the same gang to office and defeat Mr. Wilson, who is approved 
by the American Federation of Labor. Who will you listen to—Ray- 
mond Robbins, or the men of Labor who have led you up to where you 
are today—to the position of the free, independent American citizen, 
to the proud union man, standing erect, fearing no one, but believing 
that justice must prevail, and that through your union and the ballot 
you swear you will stick to your organization and your officers until 


that justice which God predestined for all His creatures has obtained. 


A NEW FREEDOM 


And the day is at hand when it 
shall be realized on this consecrated 
soil—a new freedom—a_ liberty 
widened and deepened to match 
the broadened life of man in 
modern America, restoring him in 
very truth the control of his gov- 
ernment, throwing wide all gates 
of lawful enterprise, unfettering 
his energies and warming the gen- 
erous impulses of his heart—a 
process of release, emancipation 
and inspiration, full of a breath of 
life as sweet and wholesome as the 
airs that filled the sails of the 
caravels of Columbus and gave the 
promise and boast of magnificent 


opportunity in which America dare 
not fail:—President Woodrow Wil- 
son. 


TO LABOR 


To high and low, to rich and poor, 
thy hands have ministered; 
The rough and broken road thou 
uncomplainingly hast trod; 

Upon thy shoulders have been laid 
the burdens of the world; 

Upon thy head the insults of all 
nations have been heaped; 

Defending all except thyself, thy 
arms thou dost uplift; 

All fetters save thy very own thy 
hands have burst in twain. 

Arise, O Giant! strike the blow, 
and cast thy shackles off! 
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STOCKTON, CAL: 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines from Local No. 22 of 
Stockton, Cal., 
cals know that we are still on the 
map and doing business in the 
same determined way, even though 
we were financially, as well as 
numerically, crippled after our 
fight of a year ago with the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Although we have not had 
strength enough to get out any 
new agreements, we have been able 
through the local to maintain the 
conditions for our members who 
have remained loyal that existed 
before the trouble. 

We are constantly receiving 
complaints from our suspended 
members about having their sala- 
ries cut and working overtime 
with no extra pay, expecting the 
local to help them out, but they all 
are getting the same reply, “Pay 
up your dues and help maintain 
the conditions by attending the 
meetings; that we all want fair 
pay and reasonable hours.”’ 

Our big job since the labor war 
of a year ago has been to reorgan- 
ize and reinstate our membership 
that would not pay their dues, al- 
ways offering one excuse or an- 
other, but everything looks bright- 
er now and we hope to increase our 
membership from now on. 

The Central bodies have just 
moved into new quarters opposite 
the Public Library, and all the lo- 
cals have moved with them. Every- 
thing is new, modern and up-to- 
date and we are going to have a 
house warming on August 14 for 
the union men and their families. 
The Central Labor Council was un- 
der quite an expense in moving, 


to let our sister lo-` 
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and Local No. 22, always on the 
job and ready, was in a position 
to make a loan of $50.00 to the 
council to help them along. ᾶ 
Trusting you will find room in 
the Magazine for this, and wishing 
the International success, I beg to 
remain, on behalf of Local No. 22, 
Fraternally yours, 
ERNEST C. STOCKWELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I take 
the pleasure of writing you these 
few lines to let you know that Lo- 
cal No. 470 has been very success- 
ful in getting the truck drivers’ 
wage scale and the lumber drivers’ 
scale signed for the ensuing year. 
The team owners of our city were 
much more thankful to our organi- 
zation this year than any time we 
have ever had dealings with them 
before and have also agreed with 
us to appoint a committee to go to 
the railroads and steamship com- 
panies to try and get a Saturday 
half-holiday all the year round. 

Our men are now receiving an 
increase in some cases of $4.00 per 
week and less working hours. The 
executive board of Local No. 470, 
with the business agents, of whom 
there are four, worked hard, as did 
Organizer Ashton, and through 
their efforts accomplished all that 
any brother could ask for. But 
after having done this some of the 
I. W._W. got among the men and 
tried to create trouble. It only 
lasted one day and then they shot 
their bolt. 

I also wish to say to you that if 
the men of our local would get to- 
gether and have a sick and death 
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benefit attached to it by the pay- 
ment of a little more dues per 
month, they would accomplish 
something for their wives and lit- 
tle ones when they get sick or in- 
jured, for if they wait for the com- 
pensation board to act on their 
cases the wives and children will 
suffer in the meantime, for two 
weeks is quite a long while to wait 
and they must be injured that long 
before receiving any pay. 

Some brothers are always knock- 
ing the executive board and busi- 
ness agent, but if they would stop 
and think the men are only human 
and that they cannot get every- 
_ thing for them at once, they would 
be doing something for the good of 
the local, for if you can’t boost, 
don’t knock. I also wish to say 
that in our president, Charles A. 
Morrisey,. we have one of the 
hardest-working presidents of any 
local affiliated with the Interna- 
tional, as he drives a wagon every 
day and when there is any strike 
job near his home he is on the job. 

With best wishes for our entire 
membership, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 

GEORGE J. SCHWAB, 
Business Representative Local 470. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few backfires to let the world know 
that all the drivers, chauffeurs and 
helpers and a few of the stable and 
garage men are not dead in Pitts- 
burgh, at least not as far as union- 
ism is concerned. The Department 
Store Drivers, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers’ Local, No. 255, which or- 
ganized last spring, is still going 
and well over the two hundred 
mark and hopes to make further 
gains. Although our few months 
of existence were not all sun- 
shine we have had our vic- 
tories anda few defeats, but 
putting them all together we 
are still on top. Not only have we 


raised a few notches but we also 
helped to raise the fellows who did 
not come into our fold. But I think 
they will crawl in just as soon as 
they feel the boss pulling a few 
pegs out from under them and try- 
ing to let them down again. 

At first it seemed as though the 
bosses were going to put us out of 
business before we got started. One 
place, in particular, McCurrey & 
Co., began to class our men as un- 
desirables as soon as they learned 
that the men had joined the union 
and were not slow in showing their 
desire to get rid of them so our 
members were discharged at the 
rate of one every other day until 
we called the company’s attention 
to it. But this did no good and as 
we knew our days were few we all 
walked out, and they got a lot of 
fellows—you know, the kind the 
boss always needs in a case of that 
kind—but as work is plentiful our 
men did not have much trouble in 
getting places, and not a man has 
gone back to the job. Offers of all 
kinds have been made to keep the 
men out of the union. Most of 
the bosses pat the boys on the 
shoulder, give them a supper of 
some of the left-overs from the 
restaurant, a dollar a week more; 
the same as you would give the 
baby an all-day sucker to keep him 
quiet, but if he goes to sleep you 
ean take it from him. 

I pitty those poor boobs. The 
first time there is an extra gang 
around looking for a job and will- 
ing to work for a few dollars less | 
a week I'll bet those fellows will 
wish they had told the boss to keep 
his supper, his pat on the back and 
extra dollar. But I hope the day 
will come when those fellows will 
come down and crawl in. 

We still have a few men who are 
able to maintain their freedom and 
their right to organize. 

We hope to introduce ourselves 
Monday, September 4, 1916, when 
we intend to turn out in the Labor 
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Day parade, and our committee 
sure is not sleeping, but is trying 
to make the boys who deliver the 
goods one shining spot in the 
parade. In order not to be missed 
the committee has engaged a big, 
brass band of fifty pieces to lead 
us. As none of our men have to 
work that day we are expecting to 
have every man in line. 

The officers of the union don’t 
amount to much if the rest of the 
gang don’t show up. 

T. H. FORDYCEH, 
Sec. L. U. No. 255. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—As it has 
been about two years since there 
has been a letter from this locality 
in our invaluable Official Magazine, 
I take great pleasure in sending 
you a communication, which, if you 
can spare enough of your valuable 
space to print same, it would please 
the boys and show our brothers of 
the teaming craft that Local No. 
174 is still on the map and doing 
business at the old stand. Local 
No. 174 gave what we called an old- 
fashioned picnic and you may rest 
assured that every one present had 
a grand time. Of course, the picnic 
was not given for any personal 
gain, as it cost the local in the 
neighborhood of $500.00, but when 
we figured up we found we had 
about $200.00 on the right side of 
the ledger. The picnic was given 
as a sort of a Jjollification in honor 
of the great fight and the grand 
progress we have made since the 
big strike of our local in 1913. At 
the time of the strike, and which 
lasted for eleven months, we had a 
paid-up membership of 125. The 
strike was called off, but during the 
past three years we have steadily 
gained until we reached the 300 
mark in April, 1916. Then along 
comes our unbeatable and peerless 
business agent and financial secre- 
tary, ο. 


M. Dahlager, on the 7th 


day of March and gives the broth- 
ers of old Local No. 174 the biggest 
surprise of their lives by announc- 
ing that he had signed up the Team 
Owners’ Association, consisting of 
135 teaming and transfer outfits, 
which represents 95 per cent. of 
the teaming industry of Seattle, 
and we get practically the same 
conditions we asked for three years 
ago, which makes the city of Seat- 
tle practically a closed-shop town 
as far as the teaming business is 
concerned and we now have 1,000 
members in good standing, a gain 
of 600 members in six months, and 
we are initiating on an average of 
twenty men every week with fifty 
applications pending. I think we 
have the right man in the right 
place and too much credit can not 
be given him for what he and his 
able assistants with the Ford run- 
about, which the local has fur- 
nished them, have done for the 
local. The runabout has enabled 
them to cover the ground better 
and they have succeeded in signing 
up all of the fuel companies to a 


‘three-year agreement, and, by the 


way, all contracts will expire at the 
same time. They are now working 
on all of the large department and 
mercantile stores. All of the com- 
mission houses have already affixed 
their names to the contracts for the 
same period of three years. 

With best wishes for the Maga- 
zine and the entire membership of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers, I am, H. B. VAIL. 


P. S.—Brother John Potts, man- 
ager of the Teamsters, Truckmen 
and Chauffeurs base ball team of 
Local No. 174 wishes to challenge 
any like organization in the I. B. 
of T., C., S. & H. at this time, as he 
thinks they can not be beaten after 
last Sunday’s game, and we have 
to give him credit for putting. a 
whole lot of pep in the team after 
he took the managership about six 
weeks ago. 





Organizer Thomas Farrell, who has been very sick for the past 
two months, we are indeed pleased to report, is again on his feet and 
back on the job in Cleveland helping our unions. Everyone in that 
city who knows poor, faithful “Brock” rejoices at his recovery (we hope 
it is permanent) and especially those who visited his headquarters in 
the hotel at San Francisco, Room 606, where he royally entertained all 
comers. Brother Farrell never knew before that he had so many 
friends. The same old story over again—one has to get sick or die to 
learn who his friends are. Why not extend the same kindness while 
we are well and before we die? How much better for all it would be! 
Anyway, “Brock” says he sometimes feels as though it is worth getting 
sick to find out how good and kind some people are, but he refuses to 
die to find it out, especially now that he is feeling so fine after his sick- 
ness. Here’s hoping he lives forever. 


Brother Bill Graney, president of Local Union No. 149 of Boston, 
has recently been appointed to an important position by Mayor Curley 
of that city. His duties are checking and weighing material hauled by 
members of Local No. 149. Bill and the mayor have been chums all 
their lives. Bill is a faithful friend in all his dealings. Those of you 
that have attended any of the last three or four conventions will re- 
member him, as he has been sergeant-at-arms at the conventions. He 
is always full of fun and good cheer; doing something to make new 
friends happy. We tender our congratulations to Brother Bill, and 
hope and trust that he will always be able to fill his position with credit 
to himself and with honor to Mayor Curley and the city of Boston. 
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Local No. 140, Furniture and Van Drivers of Cincinnati, have re- 
cently been chartered by the International Union. They already have 
two hundred paid-up members in their organization. They have start- 
ed out with a business agent. Their dues are one dollar per month, the 
same as are the dues of all of the locals in Cincinnati. In a short time 
they will have one of the best unions of their craft in the country. The 
employers have already signified their desire to do business with the 
union and under a union shop agreement. 


Brother James Boyle is surely doing the work of a real trade union- 
ist in Cincinnati and vicinity. He is president of the Joint Council of 
Cincinnati, and he is a real president. He assists in every possible 
manner every local union in that city that requests assistance. Pos- 
sessing intelligence and honesty, all we have to say is that the General 
Office deeply appreciates what he is doing for our unions, and every 
man in Cincinnati owes him a debt of gratitude. g 
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WHAT BRANDEIS THINKS 
ABOUT ECONOMICS 


eam ROLONGED peace 

3i and prosperity can 
rest only on the 
foundation of in- 
i dustrial liberty. In- 
mon dustrial demo c- 
Sj racy should ulti- 
mately attend po- 
litical democracy. Industrial abso- 
lutism is not merely impossible in 
this country at the present time, 
but is most undesirable. Our em- 
ployers can no more afford to be 
absolute masters of their employes 
than they can afford to submit to 
the mastery of their employes. 

“We are sure to have for the next 
generation an ever-increasing con- 
test between those who have and 
those who have not. There are 
vital economic, social and industrial 
problems to be solved. And for 
these we need our ablest men. The 
reason why we have not made more 
progress in social matters is that 
these problems have not been 
tackled by the practical men of 
high ability like those who have 
worked on industrial inventions 
and enterprises. We need social in- 
vention, each of many able men 
adding his work until the invention 
is perfected. 

“T have no rigid social philoso- 
phy. I have been too intense on 
concrete problems of practical jus- 
tice. And yet I can see that the 
tendency is steadily toward gov- 
ernmental control. The government 
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must keep order not only physical- 
ly but socially. In old times the 
law was meant to protect each citi- 
zen from oppression by physical 
force. But we have passed to a 
subtler civilization; from oppres- 
sion by force we have come to op- 
pression in other ways. And the 
laws must still protect a man from 
the things that rob him of his free- 
dom, whether the oppressing force 
be physical or of a subtler kind. 
“There is no such thing as free- 
dom for a man who under normal 
conditions is not financially free. 
We must, therefore, find means to 
create in the individual financial 
independence against sickness, ac- 
cidents, old age and the dread of 
leaving his family destitute if he 
suffer premature death. For we 
have become practically a world of 
employes; and if a man is to have 
real freedom of contract in dealing 
with his employer he must be 
financially independent of these or- 
dinary contingencies. Unless we 
protect him from this oppression, 
it is foolish to call him free. More- 
over, Since most men are employes, 
and since men must work to live, 
the law should see that they are 
protected from oppression in their 
work, from excessive hours of 
labor and other conditions injuri- 
ous not only to them alone, but 
through them to the common good. 
-“This principle applies in gen- 
eral to the whole question of prop- 
erty rights. Property must be sub- 
ject to that control of property 
which is essential to the enjoyment 
of every man of a free individual 
life. And when property is used to 
interfere with that fundamental 
freedom of life for which property 
is only. a means, then property 
must be controlled. This applies 
to the regulation of trusts and rail- 
roads, public utility and all the big 
industries that control the necessi- 
ties of life. Laws regulating them, 
far from being infringements on 


liberty, are in reality protections 
against infringements on liberty.” 


------- 


The eight-hour day or the short- 
er workday is the fundamental 
step in economic welfare and prog- 
ress. Wage increases and better 
conditions of life and work inevit- 
ably follow the higher standards of 
the short-hour workers. Now is 
the time for the workers to urge 
demands for the shorter workday. 
The workers have learned that 
when they once secure advantages 
they need not submit to any reduc- 
tion or deterioration οἵ conditions. 
Never again will they return to old 
conditions and less favorable re- 
turns for their services. A new era 
has been inaugurated for the wage- 
earners—an era that shall bring 
increasing betterments into the 
work and life of the toilers. Toil- 
ers of America now is the time for © 
activity and alertness; now is the 
time to make the eight-hour day 
continent wide; now is the time to 
agitate, educate and organize.— 
Gompers. 





LIBERTY AND JUSTICE 


Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth and falsehood, 
For the good or evil side; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Offering each the bloom or blight, 
And the choice goes by forever 
Twixt that darkhess and that light. 


Then to side with truth is noble, 
When we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, 
And ’tis prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, 
While the coward stands aside 
Till the multitude makes ‘virtue 
Of the faith they had denied. 


Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet. ’tis truth alone is strong; 
Though her portion be the scaffold, 
And upon the throne be wrong— 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own. 
—James Russell Lowell. 





(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


ment President Wilson, through his influence with Congress, was 

successful in getting a bill passed establishing the eight-hour day 

for railway employes engaged in interstate traffic. Of all the 
great and wonderful things that President Wilson has done this is the 
masterpiece of them ail. As you have already read in the newspapers, 
he did everything in his power to bring about a settlement before ask- 
ing Congress to legislate. There are very few of our readers who per- 
haps understand the inside of this situation. It was a dangerous trap 
that was set by the financial interests of Wall street to cripple 
the Democratic administration, if possible, by paralyzing the industry 
of the nation. To come to the point: it is an absolute certainty to 
those who know that if it did not happen to be presidential election 
year the case would never have gone as far as it did. The railroads 
would have settled when the President of the United States asked them, 
in the name of humanity, to do so. But this is the situation. When 
the split arose in the Republican party some four years ago, brought 
about by ex-President Roosevelt, the Republicans believed they had 
nothing to do but wrangle among themselves for a short time and then 
the leaders of the Progressive party would fight the old-time leaders 
into absolute submission and at the end of four years they would then 
cement the party together and that the most progressive Republicans 
would have control and dictate the policies of the Republican party. Of 
course, it is well known and understood that the Republican party is, 
or was, in the majority in our country. While the first part of the 
program worked out all right, a mistake in judgment was made and 
it is becoming doubtful as to the latter part of the program being put 
into practice. President Wilson was elected with a Democratic Con- 
gress and Senate, and they have gone on and have succeeded in over- 
coming all obstacles, giving the country the most beneficial legislation 
it has ever obtained under any administration, until we find at this 
time a nation teeming over with money; surrounded by plenty on every 
side; industry booming and prosperity reigning. 

In vain have the Republicans, or the few leaders in that party, 
attempted to place stumbling blocks in the road of President Wilson. 
After the sinking of the Lusitania they endeavored to create a sensa- 
tion which would force the President to declare war against Germany, 
but this failed. Every now and then, for over two years, a string of 
abuse has been hurled at the administration because of its refusal to 
enter into the European conflict. When this failed they attempted to 
start an agitation in this country so that the President would be forced 
into a war with Mexico. This also has failed, because through his 
genuine diplomacy he has kept peace with the world and saved the 
blood of the young men of our country who would be sacrificed had 
there been a war. Not only that, but he has surrounded himself with 
a country overflowing with everything that anyone could desire, so the 
last straw for the Republican leaders, as the time was drawing close 
to election, was to paralyze the industries of the nation and bring about 


Tre strike of the railway men has been averted. At the last mo- 
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a railroad strike, which without a doubt would be worse, in so far as 
the business of the nation is concerned, than a war with some outside 
power. The men who were leading the opposition knew the price that 
we were about to pay, but they also knew that it was their only chance 
for success, for, understand, that it is not alone the presidency that 
has slipped out of the hands of the Republicans through their foolish- 
ness (as dissatisfaction existed within that party as a result of the 
way some of the leaders were being used by corrupt corporations), but 
with the presidency has gone perhaps twenty thousand positions to 
Democrats that might be filled by active Republicans. Again, there is 
this—which they feel most keenly—the progressive legislation enacted 
by the Democratic party; the bills in favor of the working people that 
have been put through Congress; the child labor bill that has inter- 
fered with the profits of some of the wealthy corporations; the national 
reserve banking law which has opened up the money of the country— 
all these measures have dealt very keenly with the interests of the 
trusts, and in addition the Republicans say what will happen or what 
may we not expect if the Democratic party is again returned to power, 
and where are we going to land? This is what has frightened and ter- 
rorized the leaders of the Republican party, so they said to themselves, 
no matter what it costs; no matter if we do have to paralyze the indus- 
tries of the nation; no matter if we do starve out New York, Chicago 
and other large cities, who cannot feed themselves longer than forty- 
eight hours shouid a strike on the railroads take place; anything to get 
back in control of the government of our nation again. They knew 
that were they successful in bringing about a strike that President Wil- 
son would be forced to order out the United States troops to protect 
the mail and other trains and that no matter how popular he had been 
the masses of the people would turn against him as soon as this was 
done and the industries of the country became paralyzed. This was a 
cold-blooded, premeditated attempt on the part of the interests to crip- 
ple the nation for the purpose of injuring the Democratic party; but 
it failed, as have the other plots and plans of this party. Although this 
law as to the eight-hour day may be declared unconstitutional, by a 
non-progressive Supreme Court, even at that the strike has been avert- 
ed and this country with its wheels of industry is rolling on and on. 
To those who know the game, as it is played by the parties who control 
the wealth of the nation, what has happened is no surprise. It was a 
genuine joke to see or read what was going on between the presidents 
of the different railroads while attending the conference in Washing- 
ton. Why, the heads of the several railroads could no more have set- 
tled this strike than could the man in the moon. The president of a 
railroad today is less of a figurehead in so far as the policy of the rail- 
road is concerned than one of the switchmen employed by the road. All 
that a president can do is to carry out orders. This statement had been 
testified to under oath by President Mellen of the New Haven road dur- 
ing the investigation of that rotten institution which was made by 
Louis Brandeis. President Mellen at that time said that he had nothing 
to do with the policies of the road; that he had nothing to do toward 
straightening out its affairs; that he got his orders from J. P. Morgan 
and, like an errand boy, all he had to do was to carry them out. This 
was the exact situation with the railroad presidents in Washington. 
They received their orders from the financiers of Wall street and other 
centers, who told them to refuse the men their request, and they re- 
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fused and believed they were going to have a strike. For several days 
it looked as if a strike was going to take place and they were making 
preparations and placed placards in every city in the country telling us 
how wrong it was for President Wilson to favor a body of men who re- 
fused to arbitrate the question that was under consideration. But, 
President Wilson understood their game, knew that the cards were 
stacked against him, but with genuine, hearty loyalty he was supported 
by Congress and the Senate, and he accomplished something by the pre- 
vention of this.strike which no other man in the history of our nation 
has done, because the majority of the people of this country do not un- 
derstand or perhaps imagine the hardships that would ensue had the 
railroad strike been entered into. He has wrecked the chances of the 
enemy and they do not know what to do next, but we may expect just 
anything. It is another case of the savagery of the human race and 
is something like the conflict now going on in Europe where they are 
killing thousands. of men in order that a few may obtain more power. 
Man stops at nothing in his blind, desperate passion for power. This 
is the situation and this is a brief synopsis of the narrow escape we 
had from a general paralysis of the industrial life of our nation. 


ened railroad strike controversy, because they made such a howl 

about the eight-hour law for the trainmen. You would think from 

reading the papers that we never before heard of the eight-hour 
day. The New York and Chicago papers, in fact every important 
newspaper in the country attacked President Wilson and called him a 
hold-up man and called the brotherhoods desperate characters because 
they were attempting to secure the eight-hour day. Of course, you 
read the papers and you know what they said, so it is useless for me 
to go into detail, but when you stop to think that the newspapers of 
the country have an absolute eight-hour day within their.own plants 
and have had for several years, is it not strange that they should try 
to bluff the people by preaching against the adoption of the eight-hour 
day. They have been working under the eight-hour day since 1906. 
You all remember the strike of the Typographical Union eleven years 
ago for the establishment of the eight-hour day in the newspaper offices 
of the country. You know how long it lasted. Some places several 
weeks and some other places two or three days, but the Typographical 
Union forced the eight-hour day down the throats of the newspaper 
publishers eleven years ago and the newspaper publishers have been 
satisfied ever since. Then to read the newspapers during this recent 
controversy and see what they have been saying about the railway 
brotherhoods and the eight-hour day it is hard to understand. How- 
ever, let me say this to you, that when you want the truth on anything 
that you need to know do not go to the newspapers of the country for 
your information. The majority of the newspapers are controlled by 
the moneyed interests, who despise the working people of the country 
and have very little use for trade unions. You cannot really believe 
anything they say, especially after reading the campaign they put up 
against the eight-hour day and the many things they said against the 
railroad brotherhoods the last two months. You also must have read 
and heard the criticism to which President Wilson and the railway 
brotherhoods were subjected because of their refusal to arbitrate the 
question of the eight-hour day. Now, President Wilson endeavored to 


1: was indeed laughable to read the newspaper during the threat- 
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get the brotherhoods to arbitrate that particular point, but the brother- 
hoods absolutely refused to do so because, they said, there can be no 
arbitration of a matter that becomes an absolute necessity. Anyone 
who knows anything about work, strenuous work, must realize that 
working on a locomotive for eight hours a day is a pretty tough position 
to hold; that with the increased speed of our railroads; that with the 
monster locomotives they are now building, that a man can hardly stand 
the strain even for eight hours, and that there are no workingmen who 
need the eight-hour day more than do the railroad workmen. This 
the brotherhoods explained to President Wilson, and he in turn, realiz- 
ing the honesty and truthfulness of their statement and understanding, 
also that it was absolutely impossible for him to get the brotherhoods 
to consent to arbitration on this point, which they insisted they must 
have, he recommended the adoption of the eight-hour day to the rail- 
road presidents. However, they refused his suggestion although he 
promised them to use his influence to see that they were reimbursed for 
any extra expense the establishment of the eight-hour day would cause 
the railroads. This they would not do as they were bound that the 
men should go on strike. Now, as a matter of fact the men of labor 
who have gone through the mill, who hold offices in labor unions, know 
that the employers never offer arbitration unless they are licked to a 
standstill. Why, we have hundreds of cases on record where we, as 
heads of labor organizations, have offered arbitration but where the 
employers have scoffed at and repudiated us. This is one case in a 
thousand where an organization of labor refused arbitration, and then 
they howl from one end of the country to the other as though we had 
committed a thousand murders, and the press of the country have pub- 
lished editorials galore condemning the men of labor, but they never 
condemned the employers when they refused arbitration. Yes, the la- 
bor movement stands for arbitration—honest arbitration—not compul- 
sory arbitration. We glory in the honesty of our cause, but there are 
instances when we must refuse; when we know that there is a prin- 
ciple involved which we cannot sacrifice. The writer of this article at 
one time refused an employer in Cincinnati to leave to Samuel Gom- 
pers the question of arbitrating a certain point. The writer said there 
was nothing to arbitrate. It was a question of our jurisdiction and 
we could not submit the question of our jurisdiction to arbitration. 
Again, we were forced to refuse arbitration in the packing house driv- 
ers’ case some years ago because we knew it was fmpossible for us to 
get honest arbitration; but for the one or two instances where we re- 
fused to arbitrate, for the sake of settling up serious situations, we 
have offered arbitration in thousands of cases during the past nine 
years. However, to our knowledge, employers have refused arbitra- 
tion in many cases. We have at this writing. a serious situation in St. 
Louis, where five hundred milk drivers have been out for the past three 
weeks -and the judge who was on the bench to try the injunction case 
against us, or who was hearing the case of the employers who were 
praying for an injunction to restrain us, heard our offer to leave the 
entire situation in his hands for arbitration, although he was a stranger 
to us, but the employers refused, and everyone in the court room was 
disgusted because of their action. What is the use of going on naming 
cases! We have made these statements for the benefit of our mem- 
bership who may read this Journal and who are confronted by the mob, 
who do not understand the situation, with arguments condemning the 
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labor organizations because of their refusal to stand for arbitration, 
and especially in the case of the railroad brotherhoods who refused to 
arbitrate on the eight-hour day. Tell those people in your neighbor- 
hood who do not understand that Labor stands for arbitration in nine- 
ty-nine cases out of every hundred, but that there are extreme cases 
that present themselves to us, at least once in a lifetime, where princi- 
pies are involved that makes it impossible for us to submit to arbi- 
tration. 


PETES LEAS ELI (OLE LOSS PI SEE IE E RE AT IT 
E is with deep regret that we have just received news in this 





office of the death of John Callahan of Local Union No. 1 of 

Kansas City, Mo., a charter member of the first local union of 

teamsters ever chartered by the American Federation of La- 
bor. John Callahan was also the first President of the Interna- 
tional Union. He became President after the International had 
received its charter from the American Federation of Labor, when 
it only had about fourteen small local unions, embracing a mem- 
bership of about 2,200, many of those men being team owners. 
John Callahan always drove his own single wagon, just eking out 
an existence, but he never forgot his trade union obligation. We 
understand that his end was brought about as a result of an acci- 
dent, he being run over by an automobile in Kansas City. All of 
our membership when reading this account of the death of Brother 
Callahan should honor the memory of the founder of the Interna- 
tional organization by having some mention of the matter made at 
the meeting of the local union. 





OCAL UNION No. 603, Milk Wagon Drivers of St. Louis, were 
locked out by their employers on the 7th day of August. The 

local union has a membership of about eight hundred.. Five 

hundred of the men have been out now for over four weeks. This 
morning we learned that one of the big dairy concerns had agreed to 
a settlement. While we have had strikes and lockouts within the Inter- 
national that has involved more men, no more bitter strike has ever 
taken place. One of the locked-out men by the name of Mitchell, twen- 
ty-two years of age, a good, clean young workman, was shot to death 
by a foreman by the name of Snyder, and this man Snyder is held on 
an eight-hundred-dollar bond for fourth degree murder by the repre- 
sentatives of the government of St. Louis. It was the most cold-blooded 
murder that ever took place, as Snyder deliberately shot this young 
man without any reason. Two more of the strikers are in the hos- 
pital and are not expected to live. One of the men has a broken neck, 
the result of a bullet wound inflicted by a strike breaker. All of the 
evidence given in these cases, even that given by the police officers, 
states that the strike breakers were responsible for the shooting and 
for the loss of life in this desperate struggle. It developed that there 
is no law in Missouri against the carrying of firearms so long as said 
firearms are carried in a belt around the waist, and all of the strike 
breakers and bosses were loaded to the teeth with guns. There was a 
milk famine to a certain extent in St. Louis and some suffering existed, 
but we were not to blame. Our union, even in the court house, before 
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the judge where we were appearing to protest against the issuance of 
an injunction, offered to leave the matter of a settlement of the ques- 
tion to the judge on the bench, whom we did not know, but the employ- 
ers said, “No, sir, we will not leave it to you to arbitrate.” General 
Secretary Hughes was in the district during the greater part of the 
trouble, assisting them and paying off strike benefits amounting to sev- 
eral thousand dollars, which were distributed each week, and he reports 
that in all of his experience he never dealt with a situation equal to the 
one in St. Louis. Every newspaper in St. Louis and every business 
men’s association denounced the employers for their cruelty in the 
stand they were taking and for the injustice of their position, but the 
employers did not seem to care. They said they were going to fight 
and fight as long as they desired to do so. They have lost thousands 
of dollars and in the end they will have to settle with the union. In 
fact, there is a settlement in sight now at this writing. The farmers 
up the country had contracts with the milk dealers and they collected 
their money for their milk, although they were told by the milk dealers, 
who could not distribute the milk, to water the grass in their neighbor- 
hood with the milk. Many of the dealers lost several of their custom- 
ers because they could not take care of their trade. Many of the poor 
people commenced using condensed milk, and they will continue to use 
it after the strike is over. There was nothing to be gained by a con- 
tinuance of the strike but misery, destruction of property and trade 
and loss of business, as well as loss of life, which is the most precious 
of all the gifts with which man is endowed. 

You are wondering, no doubt, what caused the strike. A brief 
outline of what brought it about might be interesting to our member- 
ship for their information and guidance in the future. Let it be said 
that the milk drivers of St. Louis and other places are filled with the 
opinion that they can get the same conditions for their membership, 
which has been organized not much more than a year, as the member- 
ship of Local No. 753 of Chicago or the San Francisco local are getting 
for their membership, who have been organized for the past sixteen 
years. We say to our membership in this industry now, for their fu- 
ture guidance, that to think so is absolute insanity and that anyone who 
tells you that, whether an officer or member, is not advising you for 
your good. Get it into your heads that a new union of any kind organ- 
ized only for a year or two cannot expect the same conditions that the 
men who have been organized for years and years are getting; the men 
who have perfected their union and who have climbed up the ladder 
step by step. You will have to do the same thing—you cannot climb 
the ladder six steps at a time. We have a condition similar to this ex- 
isting among the milk drivers of New York and New Jersey. Some 
false prophets have been filling them with fire and telling them that’ 
they can get the same conditions as the milk drivers of Chicago or San 
Francisco. We want this understood, that while we want the mem- 
bership of every one of our local unions to get the very best conditions 
they can, yet we also want them to understand that they must adopt 
the rule of reason and that -they must learn to walk before they can 
run. This milk wagon drivers’ local of St. Louis which has made such 
a splendid fight has been organized for two or three years, but had no 
material strength in membership until about a year ago. Employers 
when they first deal with an organization have a hard time trying to 
get an understanding of what a union means. Employers need an edu- 
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cation as much as the men, and sometimes more than the men. When 
Local Union No. 603 put in their agreement they were getting a guar- 
antee of $14.00 a week and certain commissions over and above a cer- 
tain amount of sales. They asked for a guarantee of $21.00 a week 
and double the amount of their commission, or six per cent. of their 
total sales. When the agreement was forwarded to the General Presi- 
dent, on reading it over and finding out that they were asking for a fifty 
per cent. increase in wages and a large increase in commissions, he re- 
fused to sanction the wage scale and returned it to the local union with- 
out his approval, with a letter of explanation and advice. By the way, 
this is where joint councils should come in. They should not sanction 
unreasonable demands made by local unions when a wage scale is read 
before the council and approval is asked. The local union then held 
a meeting, read the letter of the General President and decided to 
enange their wage scale. They drew up another wage scale, reducing 
the amount of the guarantee from $21.00 to $18.00 a week. They then 
presented same to the employers. The employers immediately threw 
up their hands and said, “Νο, we cannot do this; there is nothing to it; 
it would put us out of business,” and the first thing we knew the largest 
part of the organization, or nearly six hundred members, were locked 
out. This is where the employers made a mistake. They should have 
reasoned the matter out with the men and should have continued to 
run their business and, if necessary, call the attention of the General 
Office to the condition that confronted them and we in the General Office 
would have seen that the employers were given justice at least, and if 
the local union refused to act in a just manner it would then have to 
sever its connection with the International organization. The em- 
ployers closed their doors and the fight started. After that when Sec- 
retary Hughes and others explained to the men that their demands were 
somewhat unreasonable the men listened to reason, but the employers 
would not listen to anything and refused to consider any proposition. 
They refused even to meet the representatives of organized labor. 
After several days, when the lockout was anything but a pleasant af- 
fair, the Commissioner of Public Safety, who has charge of the police 
force, insisted that the employers meet the representatives of the union. 
They did meet the representatives of the union, but met them with in- 
sulting remarks, in a fighting mood, and with an ugly disposition, and 
the result was that nothing was accomplished toward bringing about 
a settlement. The news of the railroad strike was then being spread 
broadcast throughout the country by the newspapers. The-milk deal- 
ers perhaps felt that there was no use in settling before the railroad 
strike, so they waited and waited, expecting the railroad strike to take 
place. However, the railroad strike was settled, or averted, so things 
looked a little better for us and we got the first break from the employ- 
ers’ side and made a settlement with a dairy, employing seventy- 
five men. 

Summing up the whole situation for our future guidance, we ask 
our local unions to be reasonable in their demands and to ask only for 
that which is right, and what they believe to be right, they should in- 
sist on getting and the International will help them to get it. But we 
want our unions to be fair and to get the idea out of their heads that 
because they have a union that they have the right to ask for anything 
they desire. In other words, our membership must understand that 
the employers have some say in how they shall run their business; that 
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after all there are remote instances in which officers and unions go 
too far. While we will say this: That the local union of milk wagon 
drivers of St. Louis from the day they were locked out down to the time 
of the settlement were absolutely right and the employers were wrong, 
let it be a lesson to them, that in all of their dealings with their employ- 
ers they must take into consideration the other side of the business. 
We believe that- the strike or lockout will be a lesson to the employers 
of St. Louis, especially those in the milk industry, and, like the strike 
in Boston in 1907 when the employers in that city were given a lesson 
they never forgot, the bosses of St. Louis as a result of this lockout have 
been taught a lesson. Our men made a gallant fight. They carried 
on a clean fight and our unions, all of them in St. Louis, deserve credit 
for the manner in which they supported the milk drivers and the milk 
drivers made a showing creditable to themselves and honor to the Inter- 
national Union. 


ITH the destruction of life and property still going on in 

\ Ñ j Europe, it is almost impossible to imagine that some day that 

destruction will come to an end and that some day peace will 

prevail in that section of the world where war is now raging; 

that the green grass will grow, the sun will continue to shine and flow- 

ers will bud forth where devastation and misery now exists, and that 

the rivers will run and sparkle in the sunshine where there is nothing 

now but cruelty and blood; but still this will come to pass. We are 

reminded of this by the words of Robert Louis Stevenson, which we 

print below, in describing France, through which he traveled, or was 

traveling after the religious war that had then destroyed that portion 

of France. The same condition will apply to the countries that are 
now at war: 


“We traveled in the print of olden wars, 
Yet all the land was green, 
And love we found, and peace, 
Where fire and war had been. 


“They pass and smile, the children of the sword— 
No more the sword they wield; 
And O, how deep the corn 
Along the battlefield!” ν 


by the trade unionists of Boston on Labor Day. Vice-President 

Jennings, who was chief marshal of the parade, being president 

of the Central body, had the largest parade to review that they 
have ever had in the history of that old-fashioned city. It is estimated 
that between fifteen and twenty thousand men were in line. The team- 
sters made the strongest and best showing of any organization repre- 
sented. Nearly all of our members turned out in honor of Labor and 
as a mark of respect to the officers in charge of the parade, a teamster 
being president of the Central body and a teamster president of the 
State branch of the American Federation of Labor. The parade was 
reviewed from the steps of the court house by Governor McCall and his 
staff, also from the steps of the city hall by Mayor Curley and several 
official city fathers. After the parade, as a guest of the city of Boston, 


[D may not be too late to say a word about the splendid showing made 
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about four hundred of the officers of the unions were entertained at a 
banquet at the Quincy House, Mayor Curley being one of the principal 
speakers. The banquet could not have been improved upon. They had 
everything that men could eat or desire, as well as some drinkables, 
all furnished by the city of Boston. The city of .Boston also gave 
$1,200.00 to Vice-President Jennings as head of the Central Labor 
Union to be used in defraying the expenses of the large parade, such 
as for printing, music, suitable signs, ete. To those of our membership 
who do not know how things are in Boston, as it is different from any 
other city, let it be said that there is a special fund provided for by the 
budget of the city of Boston which covers entertainment and which is 
used by the mayor for the purpose of treating with hospitality any dis- 
tinguished visitors who may come to the city, or for furthering any just 
cause within the city, and part of this fund was used for the purpose 
of honoring Labor and its representatives. Other cities, please take 
notice. 


showed a balance of $211,000.00 in the funds of the Interna- 

tional. This year, the same date, September 1, the balance on 

hand is $262,000.00, a gain of $50,000.00 in one year on a 15-cent 
per capita tax: We have this amount after paying the expenses of our 
International convention, which were exceedingly heavy, the large 
printing expenses connected with and after the convention, the increase 
in salaries of all officers, and the payment of more strike benefits to 
our local unions than we paid in any year past, owing to the disturbed 
condition of the country and the scarcity of labor. How did we do it? 
Simply and solely by running the business of the International office 
as it should be—on a strictly business principle, by guarding the mon- 
eys entrusted to our care just as scrupulously as if they were our own, 
and perhaps more carefully, and while paying every one and ever local 
union every dollar that was due them, at the same time we refused to 
pay those who were not entitled to it. On top of all this (with nearly 
every other International Union having dissatisfaction existing in cer- 
tain districts) we find complete harmony and satisfaction existing in 
every district of our country; with absolute confidence in the Interna- 
Union and its General Executive Board, and everyone believing that 
justice has been done them and will be done them in the future. Then 
ask yourself the question, and find the answer if you can, how in the 
face of all this did we save over fifty thousand dollars in one year? 


T financial report of our union to our convention one year ago 


Chicago, dropped into the office the other day to find out why he 

was not receiving his Journal. We looked over our files and 
found that his name had just been sent in and was on our mail- 

ing list. After going over the situation the entire matter was explained 
satisfactory to him. We want to say to our membership that if you 
know of any member in good standing who is not getting the Journal, 
or any of our members who have been getting the Journal but have 
changed their address, notify this office through your secretary-treas- 
urer (not through any other officer) and they will receive the Journal. 
We are glad to have any member in good standing visit headquar- 
ters at any time and look us over. Any member who carries his due 


B ος, George E. Carr of Local No. 705, Truck Drivers of 
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book paid up to date will be shown through the office and extended the 
courtesy that he is entitled to from the International officer who may 
be present. We are also proud of the fact that Brother Carr, while 
spending a few days in Indiana, made it his business to go so far as to 
look after his Journal. If all of our members would take this interest 
in their organization our membership would be better as a whole. From 
listening to Brother Carr and his expressions regarding the Journal, 
he gave us to understand that he was more put out because of not re- 
ceiving his Journal than the ordinary man would be were he deprived 
of his salary. Therefore, kindly take notice and see that your name is 
sent into this office and we will send you the Journal, no matter what 
it costs. It will be sent to you free and you are entitled to it because 
of the fact that you are paying your dues promptly each month to your 
organization. 


We notice among those who had favored the confirmation by the 
United States Senate of Louis Brandeis the name of ex-President Eliot 
of Harvard University, while President Lowell of the same university 
was opposed to Louis Brandeis. We are surprised at this, as it is sure- 
ly one of the strange things of life, as President Lowell is somewhat 
progressive while President Eliot never favored anything that labor 
unions were interested in, or anything that we know of that could be 
called progressive. However, perhaps this is a change before death, 
and the man in his old age may be getting some sparks of common sense 
into his brain. This is the man you will all remember who said that 
a scab or strike breaker was a hero and debated this issue in Faneuil 
Hall, in Boston, with the late Frank H. Foster. 


We cannot allow the columns of our Journal to go through without 
saying something in favor of Senator LaFollette, whom we congratu- 
late because he received the nomination from the State of Wisconsin 
for Senator from the Republican party. Senator LaFollette, like Gov- 
ernor Johnson of California, is a friend of humanity and stands for jus- 
tice for the working class and is above party partisanship. We hope 
and trust that he will be elected. It means more to the struggling 
masses of the country than it does to the Senator himself. He was the 
only Republican in the United States Senate who had the courage to 
vote against the majority of his own party in favor of the eight-hour 
law for the railway brotherhoods, or which is commonly called the 
Adamson bill, approved of and suggested by President Wilson. The 
newspapers of the country referred to Senator LaFollette in the follow- 
ing language: 

“All the Democrats voted for the bill with the exception of two, 
and the only Republican who voted for it (if you can call him a Repub- 
lican) was Senator LaFollette.” This from the Indianapolis News. 
We wish Senator LaFollette success and trust that every workingman 
in the State of Wisconsin will put his shoulder to the wheel and work 
for his election. 


contributed to the assistance of Local Union No. 23 of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in answer to the appeal sent out by the officers of 
the local union and approved by the General Executive Board. 
If you notice any errors or omissions in this list, kindly notify us imme- 


Τ- following is a list of the local unions and the amount they 
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diately. Vice-President John Geary has just sent in the list and we 
desire to say, as members of the General Executive Board, that we sin- 
cerely thank our membership for their prompt answer. to the appeal. 
The local union did not win a complete victory, but through your assist- 
ance the organization was saved. The membership today retain their 
union and obtained better working conditions, and it. should be to you, 
as it is to us in the General Office, gratifying to know that where men 
were fighting for the right to be union men that you materially assisted 
them in obtaining that American privilege: 


Amount | Amount 

Local Union. Contributed. Local Union. Contributed. 
νησι aN be ο ονομα I. cei, poe $ 5.00 
WOME Hon thw teed ον Bike SOOM Νο, SU... ση 1.00 
πρόναο merer, deih TOOR WIND. ο A RA 5. 2.50 
κο ΚΟ S es E A PF θε TINO μη A, cc 5.00 
NAS aa aa a LOOO νο οσο oaks fe eae 25.00 
NO Oh haa, aA 10000; NO: Ss’... N A ος 5.00 
ο ο ka a OO N AE ον ΜΕΤ ΚΤ. 10.00 
NG GOW t eve νο τας πα ING BOR. anas O κ 5.00 
INO Soe ος ο δε ος ΠΟ. NO: ar Aia ae mt ούτε σαν 20.00 
INGE id κε aen a οὐ NOTZ: το Se oe e. 25.00 
πο ο E AART E ο namic ην. NO o δι δη T. 25.00 
NOS πα ο βρε ον h BAN) Νο ασ ARRS See 10.00 
οι Lig Wen yj eet ee oUt PEON ναι δουν diese κοκ, 10.00 
IN psy Ni rr te ae a Fo EOD: «Να κο ee ος 5.00 
να ΑΛ eae! ας ; S00; ο ο ορ οσο s 10.00 
Νο άν a POR RAINY fora) Rs 2S OO” «Nie σα ρω ο μετα. 10.00 
GAO Ail δ les, Caches be ου ας, Ες os inte οσον 5.25 
πάν Νε Μετ εώς ire IEO. NO BeOne pee 5.00 
κ ΜΗ RERET “ΝΗ Lad At T το ο Ες κ A 100.00 
ο ο ΟΕ ρα οκ Μος ο ο τά τας tee νὰ. 2.50 
NO Seca Croce δος. ATS ZOD: NODOT amaaa hri ἄρ 5.00 
νο ο πω μοε EAE by Jer ή 10130; ΜΟΕΘΟ ο ως ον ο k 1.00 
οι Φα ο SEB. ala πῃ, Νο; SAT, κ κος “Weer tence eee 5.00 
ἵίον Fed eve, κάν HOO) οι ea ee πω. 10.00 
ΑΟ ik Prdscarase. nest <5 560 074 ορ κι σε Ας ρος 1.00 
NER πα ΑΙ ματι; η; αυ σε παρ ο 5.00 
ερ ΑΜΑ ΜΠΕ ποσα να ρου Νο GED eee Ὅ πο 2.00 
ο τη a ΠΕΙΣ ἘΝ: 188.00: Norr aa eee R 5.00 
πο TOS A οφ ANA a 20000: πο θε oi Aes A y 25.00 
Νο αρα πώ na ri, 2506: που δο iis. ο μα η 5.00 

δρα αλ σε κών $1,600.25 





We are pleased to learn, from returns published in the newspapers, 
that Hiram Johnson, Governor of California, has received the nomina- 
tion for United States Senator from the Republican party of that State. 
Mr. Johnson, it will be remembered, pulled away from the Republican 
party and became identified with the Progressive party four years ago. 
He was a candidate for Vice-President of the United States on the same 
ticket with Theodore Roosevelt. . 

Το those who may not know we desire to say that there is no better 
man in this country in public life than Hiram Johnson. Of course, 
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you know that the Progressive party has again merged with or re- 
turned to the Republicans. Johnson is the man who openly snubbed 
and refused to meet that famous labor hater, General Otis, of Los An- 
geles Times fame. He is a man above party, every inch of him containing 
justice and honesty. It makes very little difference what particular party 
such men as Johnson afñliate with, as they are friends of humanity, 
and we trust that he will be successful in his election to the United 
States Senate because we know that.if he gets there he will be another 
LaFollette, a man who will vote in the interest of justice and who will 
always fight for a square deal for the toiling masses of the nation. 

We trust that our membership in California will do their duty by 
helping him all they can in the fight in which he is now engaged. By 
doing this they will only be doing justice to one who deserves justice, 
as he has always been sincere with everyone with whom he has come 
in contact, and the voters of California by electing him will be perform- 








ing a service to organized labor which will be almost priceless. 


Hiram Johnson success. 


The history of man is simply the 
history of slavery, of injustice and 
brutality, together with the dead 
and desolate years, slowly and 
painfully advanced. 

Slavery includes all other crimes. 
It is the joint product of the kid- 
naper, the private thief, murderer 
and hypocrite. It degrades labor 
and corrupts leisure. 

With the idea that labor is the 
basis of progress goes the truth 
that labor must be free. The la- 
borer must be a free man. 


I would like to see this world at . 


last, so that a man could die and 
not feel that he had left his wife 
and children a prey to the greed, 
the avarice, or the cruelties of man- 
kind. 

There is something wrong in a 
government where honesty wears 
a rag, and rascality a robe; when 
the loving, the tender, eat a crust, 
while the infamous sit at banquets. 

Whoever produces anything at 
weary labor does not need a revela- 
tion from heaven to teach him that 
he has a right to the thing pro- 
duced. 

In most of the nations of our day 
the idlers and non-producers are 
either beggars or aristocrats, pau- 
pers or princes, and the great mid- 
dle laboring class supports both. 
Rags and robes have a liking for 


I wish 


each other. Beggars and kings are 
in accord; they are parasites, liv- 
ing on the same blood, stealing the 
same labor—one by beggary, the 
other by force. 

We must get rid of the idea that 
a little learning unfits one for 
work. There is no real conflict be- 
tween Latin and Labor. 

You have no idea how many men 
are spoiled by what is called educa- 
tion. For the most part colleges 
are places where pebbles are pol- 
ished and diamonds are dimmed. 
Every child should be taught that 
the useful are the honorable, and 
that they who live on the labor of 
others are the enemies of society. 

The object of all education 
should be to intrease the usefulness 
of man—usefuiness to himself and 
others. 

To live on the labor of others, 
either by force which enslaves, or 
by cunning which robs, or by bor- 
rowing or begging, is wholly dis- 
honorable. Every man should be 
taught some useful art. His hands 
should be educated as well as his 
head. He should be taught to deal 
with things as they are—with life 
as it is. 

Labor is the only prayer that na- 
ture answers; it is the only prayer 
that deserves an answer—good, 
honest, noble work.—Ingersoll. 


COKKDOPON DENCE 
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PITISBUKGH, PA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—The 
fighting 255th, or the Department 
Store Drivers, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers, are still alive, and even 
more so now than ever after the 
Labor Day parade, which we sure 
did take some part in with over 
two hundred members in line and 
a big brass band, which attracted 
no little attention along the line of 
march. Not only did we attract 
the attention of the labor leaders 
and fellow-unionists, but also the 
public in general and the public 
press. All went well with the ex- 
ception of one of our worthy mem- 
bers, Brother Elmer Lewis, better 
known as “Peggy,” who happens to 
have the misfortune of having to 
use an artificial member in the 
form of a leg, which proved very 
much of a handicap to him as a 
marcher, but he stuck until we dis- 
banded, then fell, overcome by the 
heat, but was soon given first aid 
by some of our members and was 
able to go to his home and says he’ll 
march again. 

We are out in a campaign for 
members and, as each and every 
member is a committee of one him- 
self to boost our membership, we 
hope to have at least 500 members 
before old 1916 has gone down in 
history as a thing of the past. We 
also hope to keep. up our good at- 
tendance at the meetings, which no 
doubt have been proving very in- 
teresting of late. When a member 
stops and asks the question, “What 
is the union doing?” he surely is 
asking a very foolish question. He 
should ask himself, “What am I do- 
ing for the union?” Each and 
every member is a very important 
part of the union. It is a duty he 


owes to himself and his dependents 
to do all in his power to strengthen 
his local and give whatever assist- 
ance he can. Do not depend upon 
the officers of your local to do all 
the work, for if you do very soon 
the officers will not be able to find 
anything to do. 

Our future never looked bright- 
er, so put your shoulders to the 
wheels, boys. In union there is 
strength, but there are still a few 
more out. Get them in and make it 
stronger. 


“Yet we are young and in our 


prime, 

Weve made a local in four months’ 
time; 

And when we are old we’ "ll not need 

a scold, 

We've en our time when in our 

prime.” 
JOS. H. FORDYCE, 


Rec. Sec. Local 255. 





SCRANTON, PA. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Local 
Union No. 229 of Scranton, Pa., 
has been signing up contracts for 
the men employed as milk drivers 
and chauffeurs employed by the 
milk dealers of this city. We have 
been holding conferences with the 
employers for the last four months 
and at last we got our contract 
signed by one of the large employ- 
ers, who seems to be fair. When 
we got this firm as the first, then 
the rest came along. This contract 
is for one year as a starter under 
closed shop conditions for all men 
employed by them. They must be- 
come members of our local. The 
minimum wage per week is $14.00 
up to 250 quarts of milk. Those 
who put out 250 quarts per day get 
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$15.00 per week, and those who put 
out 350 quarts per day receive 
_$16.00 per week, ten hours per day, 
with one day off a month with pay. 
Our men received an advance of 
$5.00 per month in wages; also one 
week’s vacation with pay, or in all 
eighteen days off with pay in one 
year; no barn work for the drivers. 
As soon as the driver gets in and 
makes his returns, his day’s work 
ends. Barn men get one week’s 
vacation and one-half day on Sun- 
days and holidays with pay. The 
men employed in the milk business 
as chauffeurs, drivers and barn 
men are greatly pleased over the 
changed working conditions gained 
for them. Littie time and patience 
will accomplish much and leave a 
better impression on those with 
whom you do business with than if 
you went off the handle. 
M. E. KANE, 
Business Agent No. 229. 





----- 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


Whenever you hear people try- 
ing to justify the ruthless struggle 
for existence between man and 
man, and the brutal sacrifice of hu- 
man beings in this struggle, with 
reference to the theory of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, ask them what 
they really mean when they talk of 
the fittest. 

If the survivor is the best intel- 
lectually and morally, in their esti- 
mation, then they simply contend 
that they take success as their 
standard of intellectual and moral 
values, and the multi-millionaire is 
their ideal man of our times. He 
succeeds where the plainly honest 
and scrupulous man, the strictly 
law-abiding citizen, fails. On the 
other hand, if the fittest is merely 
the one who understands how best 
to adapt himself to his environ- 
ment, whatever they may be, then 
intellectual and moral considera- 
tions play no part in the proposi- 
tion, and the louse is the equal of 


the multi-millionaire. Both of 
them survive .where hosts of high- 
minded, noble men and women fail 
in the struggle for existence under 
present conditions. 

If one man inherits a fortune 
that enables him to set five hun- 
dred men to work and appropriate 
the surplus value they produce, and 
thus become a multi-millionaire, 
while another man starts the 
struggle for life with nothing but 
his labor power, and dies of con- 
sumption or any other vocational 
sickness, do you then feel yourself 
justified in asserting that the fit- 
test has survived? Certainly not, 
unless you claim the possession of 
unearned capital to be an integral 
part of a man’s fitness, and the lack . 
of a rich father an element of per- 
sonal unfitness. 

Or, to take another picture, if 
one man places honor and con- 
science higher than profit and re- 
mains relatively poor, while an- 
other takes the opposite stand- 
point, and, acting accordingly, be- 
comes rich and a pillar of society, 
do you then claim that the latter is 
the fittest in the sense of being the 
best representative of civilized hu- 
manity? You do not unless your 
ideal of civilized humanity is ex- 
pressed in terms of material suc- 
cess at any price. 

Finally, if one man sacrifices his 
life to save the lives of some of his 
comrades overcome by smoke in a 
burning factory, while the owner 
of the factory who by his greed has 
caused the catastrophe, survived 
and continues to pile up wealth 
wrung from the sweat of other 
men’s brows, are you prepared to 
say that it was the best man that 
survived? Certainly not, unless 
you take the standpoint that the in- 
terests of society are better sereved 
by killing people than by saving 
them, and that the qualities that 
make heroes are inferior to those 
that fili pockets.—Robert Steiner 
in Brewery Workers’ Journal. 


The Trustees, with the assistance of an expert accountant, have 
just audited the books of the International Union. The report has been 
mailed to your Secretary-Treasurer. See to it that the report is read 
at your meeting. Notice the balance in the funds of the International, 
amounting to $262,000.00. We have gone beyond the quarter-million 
mark. Since our last convention, one year ago, we have gained fifty 
thousand dollars; this with the increased expense attached to the Inter- 
national, which has been brought about as a result of the number of 
strikes that have taken place during the year where we paid strike ben- 
efits. 'This should make every member of the organization work harder 
and more faithfully to make the International Union stronger than it 
is today. 


We received per capita tax for the month of August on 66,000 
members—the highest per capita tax yet received by the International 
for any one month in the history of the International. This, of course, 
is abnormal. August being the month previous to Labor Day, helped 
to get the men to pay up their dues so that they might participate in 
the parade. However, we want to call your attention to the fact that 
we are climbing, and still climbing up in membership and funds. Help 
us to go on with this splendid work. Do not be a knocker or a kicker. 
We are doing our share—you do yours. There is more glory internally 
for the man who always has a word of praise or a word of cheer on 
his lips than for the man who is continually disgruntled. Get in the 
habit of saying a good word for even those you do not like. This habit 
will grow in time and you will be a better man. | 
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| Vice-President D. J. Murphy visited our Headquarters recently and 
| made a report on the exact situation of the milk wagon drivers’ strike in 
St. Louis. Those men are fighting for their lives. The bosses have put 
their backs up against the wall and are witnessing their business slipping 
away from them each day and thousands of dollars being wasted by them 
on strike-breakers, but they still persist in fighting the union. There are 
still about 225 men on strike and about 350 men working under union con- 
ditions. The International union is financing the strike and will continue to 
do so until the men themselves decide that the strike has been settled, and 
settled one way ; that is, in the inter est of the men who are making such a 
kallani pent | 


We have a letter at hand from Frank P. Walsh, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations, thanking’ the editor for his expressions in 


behalf of President Wilson. If you will remember, Frank P. Walsh is the | 
man who made John D. Rockefeller, and all the other big millionaires ap- _ 


pear before the Commission and’ answer questions as to how they were 
_ treating their help and made them admit some of the wrong things they 
` were doing. For the first time. in the history of our country the big million- 


aires ‘were brought down to the same level as theslittle man and forced to 


answer questions relative to their actions in dealing with their employes. 


E y Recently the United Mine Workers had a very important. case in Kansas 


City, and Frank P. Walsh defended the case and refused to accept a penny 


‘from the mine workers for his services. Frank P. Walsh, in order that he 


might help the toilers, accepted the position of chair man of the Industrial 


Commission thereby neglecting his business in Kansas City, where he is 


one of the most prominent lawyers. .We can not be very wrong in our 
| expressions politically if we think and vote the same as men like Fr ank P. 
Walsh, and several others of his σος | 
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ALL WILL WORK FOR WILSON 


sentatives of the 

labor press for a 

statement of his 

views on the issue 

of the campaign, 

Amos Pinchot, 
formerly one of the closest friends 
and enthusiastic supporters of 
Colonel Roosevelt, today issued the 
following statement: 

“Wall street and Fifth avenue 
have marked Woodrow Wilson for 
slaughter. Whether he gets 
slaughtered or not is fortunately a 
question for the public to decide. 

“In New York, my State, the Re- 
publican organization is owned, as 
it generally has been, by highly re- 
spectable representatives of Wall 
street and Fifth avenue. They hold 
the check books, and the machine 
does the rest. Today, there is no 
such thing in this State as a Re- 
publican party, in the sense of a 
group of people organized to carry 
out definite prineciples—that is, un- 
less protecting opportunities to 
make money at the public’s expense 
and politically killing off anybody 
who gets in the way in a set of 
definite principles. | 

“In this State alone, the bell- 
hops of privilege, to whom Colonel 
Roosevelt now adds himself as a 
patriotic recruit (I ask his pardon 
for the hyphenated word bell-hop), 
will probably spend about two mil- 
lion dollars to beat Wilson. If they 
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succeed, they will call it cheap at 
the price. 

“Iam not a Democrat, nor a per- 
sonal friend of the President; but 
I am going to work and vote for 
him, because, as I look at it, he has 
been the attorney for the average 
American citizen in the struggle 
that everlastingly goes on between 
him and the privileged class, be- 
tween the person who earns a dol- 
lar and the one who gets it. 


“Wall street is not only stoning 
Wilson with money, it is shrewdly 
using an appeal to patriotism to 
get votes for its own candidate. It 
charges that the President acted 
unpatriotically in preventing the 
United States from establishing 
American rule in Mexico. From 
Wall street’s point of view, this is 
probably a perfectly sound argu- 
ment for Wall street has about 
three hundred million dollars more 
money invested in Mexico than the 
Mexicans have. From this it fol- 
lows that we should intervene or 
grab Mexico. There is no use ar- 
guing this proposition with Wall 
street. American investments 
would be safer if the President 
would send the army down there 
to look after them. 


“The President, however, does 
not see it in that light. He takes 
the ground that the chances are 
that the Mexicans will work out 
their own salvation better than 
Wall street will do it for them. He 
has given that struggling neighbor 
of ours a chance to escape the ab- 
sentee landlordism of foreign 
wealth that has brought its people 
to revolution and starvation. ΑΒ 
a Western congressman wrote me, 
all the Mexicans need from the 
United States is a little time and a 
little humanity. If Americans are 
to shoot Mexicans at all it ought to 
be in the stomach with corn and 
beans. 

“As to Germany, there were just 
two ways for the United States to 
settle the submarine question. One 


was war, the other was diplomatic 
negotiations. Wilson chose the lat- 
ter. By those despised ‘notes’ he 
avoided war, won a great diplo- 
matic victory and gave the United 
States a right to hold up her head 
and say that she was still a civil- 
ized nation. 


“Yes, but in all this, says Wall 
street, he has been un-American. 
It was un-American of him to bait 
the trusts, especially the Steel Cor- 
poration; un-American to stand 
for the Clayton bill; un-American 
to protect the rights of labor, and 
particularly un-American to put 
the people’s greatest lawyer on the 
Supreme Court bench. 


“There is something perfectly 
delightful about Wall street sud- 
denly appearing as the protector 
of Americanism. It ought to be 
set to a tune and sung in music 
halls. Having a good deal of confi- 
dence in the sense of humor of the 
public, I don’t think it is necessary 
to point out the high lights of the 
situation. I expect that on election 
day a majority of the farmers, 
wage earners, small business men 
and other ordinary citizens, whom 
Wall street suddenly discovers as 
considerable in years divisible by 
four, will go to the polls with a 
broad grin.” 


BY CLARENCE S. DARROW. 


President Wilson has shown a 
broad and deep sympathy for his 
fellowman. He is human. He talks 
less of markets than of men. Trade 
and industry are not his first con- 
cern. With Hughes, we hear about 
the tariff, about business, about the 
strict rules of law, about an inun- 
dation of foreign goods. In short, 
about money and his desire to save 
the country by being elected Presi- 
dent. 

Few men in high places have 
ever been moved by such sympa- 
thies as Wilson, and at the same 
time had the wide vision, historical 
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knowledge and good judgment to 
know what could be accomplished. 

If Hughes is to be elected there 
should be some reason for present 
dissatisfaction and some hope in a 
change. Shall Mr. Wilson’s for- 
eign policy be changed? If so, how? 
It is dishonest for Mr. Hughes or 
Mr. Roosevelt to criticise Wilson’s 
policy without showing what they 
would do. They dare not announce 
a policy of their own different from 
the one that Mr. Wilson has fol- 
lowed with rare patience, fine judg- 
ment and self-control. 

Would Mr. Roosevelt use his big 
stick on Germany, or England, or 
Mexico, or all of these at once? 
Those who are to furnish the blood 
and treasure ought to know. Has 
the interference with a letter, or 
even the sinking of a ship, been 
grave enough to make us plunge 
deliberately into the red mael- 
strom? Do our men and women 
believe they should furnish the life 
and treasure for this mad carnage? 

All who want war are against 
Wilson. War on whom and how 
much? With U. S. steel stock sell- 
ing a third higher than in all its 
history, with this company earning 
more than 50 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock for -the current year, 
shall we give them more? 

Are we to take a greater tribute 
from the consumer for the Steel 
Trust and other trusts, whose 
stocks are now soaring at the mere 
hope of Hughes and a wild carnival 
of greed? Do we want more tariff 
on steel? Do we want more on 
woolen goods? Do we want more 
on sugar?. If we do not want more 
on these, on what? Pray, what do 
we want? Does the workingman 
or the farmer want a higher tariff? 
In this carnival are they to be 
shearers, or the sheep? 

If we are to be inundated with 
goods after the war, I want to be 
present, at the inundation, for I 
can use the goods. But why should 
we, in our strength and greatness, 


borrow trouble over the competi- 
tion of our afflicted fellowmen? 
Wages will be higher in Europe 
than ever after the war. Wages 
are regulated by the law of supply 
and demand. In Europe after the 
war there will be more work to do 
and fewer to do it. Emigration 
will turn the other way to build up 
her ruined cities and her blood- 
soaked land. 

Ts Mr. Hughes against an eight- 
hour day? He says not. He is only 
against an eight-hour law. He dare 
not say he would go back—-back to 
what? The road in that direction 
is long and ends in the slavery of 
the workingman. 

Who wants a change? Is it the 
farmer, the workingman, the stu- 
dent, the man of letters, the lover 
of his country? Or is it the great 
interests with their swollen for- 
tunes, their bloated arrogance, 
their impudent, unholy and ever- 
lasting demand for money? 


BY JOHN P. WHITE. 


As president of the largest labor 
organization in the world—the 
United Mine Workers, with 400,- 
000 members—John P. White has 
given the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association a statement pointing 
out that the rights of the working- 
man are at stake in this campaign 
and will be endangered by the elec- 
tion of Hughes. 

Mr. White tells why wage earn- 
ers should look with grave fears on 
the success of the Republican can- 
didate. It is a significant and re- 
markable statement that should be 
read by every man interested in 
the welfare of workingmen and 
women. 

Said Mr. White: 

“For every workingman and 
woman the paramount issue in this 
campaign is the right of wage 
earners to organize and act togeth- 
er for their own protection and ad- 
vancement. 

“Every big corporation and la- 
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bor exploiter in the country, intent 
on defeating organization and 
keeping their emplòyes submissive 
and defenseless, is working might 
and main for the election of 
Hughes. They know that he con- 
curred in the Danbury Hatters’ de- 
cision, and they count on him to re- 
peat his performance whenever the 
issue of the right to organize comes 
before him. 

“The Clayton act establishes the 
freedom of labor so far as it can be 
established by Congress. But the 
fight has only begun. Both Mr. 
Hughes and Colonel Roosevelt have 
shown that they are not in sympa- 
thy with the purposes of that act. 
Mr. Roosevelt while President vio- 
lently assailed a similar measure 
and the labor men who sponsored 
it. He could not tolerate any limi- 
tation on the power of judges to 
send workingmen to jail for long 
terms without trials for striking 
and thus interfering with the 
Tight’ of an unfair employer to 
do business. 


“Recently the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals has handed 
down a decision at St. Paul, inti- 
mating that in the belief of these 
judges a strike may be a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade, regardless of 
the Clayton act. The United States 
Supreme Court has yet to pass on 
labor’s bill of rights, and there was 
never a time when labor had great- 
er need of public officials at Wash- 
ington who will give more than lip 
service to the ideals of freedom and 
democracy. 


“When Confidential Agent Bow- 
ers, in charge of the Rockefeller 
mining interests in Colorado, wrote 
his chief in 1919: ‘Now for 1916 
and the campaign for the open 
shop,’ he foresaw what has come to 
pass. From New York to San 
Francisco the powerful hostile in- 
terests to labor’s emancipation 
have marshalled their forces for a 
smashing drive, on both the indus- 
trial and the political field, against 


the right of wage earners to organ- 
ize. 
“Under the circumstances, with 
the issue clearly and sharply 
drawn, the wage earner who does 
not see his duty clear before him 
must be blind indeed, both to his 
own interests and to the interests 
of human freedom.” 


IN MEMORIAM SETH LOW 


At the meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Civic 
Federation, held at the headquar- 
ters in New York City, Wednes- 
day morning, September 20, 
1916, to take appropriate action 
on the death of President Low, the 
following minute, upon motion of 
Dr. Talcott Williams, was placed 
upon the record: 

“The executive committee of the 
National Civic Federation, in spe- 
cial meeting called upon the la- 
mented death of Seth Low, presi- 
dent of the Federation for nine 
years, places upon its records the 
following minute as an expression 
of the irreparable loss of the Fed- 
eration in his going and of the sor- 
row of his associates who have 
worked with him through all the 
years of his membership in the ex- 
ecutive committee and during his 
laborious, self-denying and fruitful 
service as president. 

“Seth Low, before he came to the 
crowning work of his life as presi- 
dent of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, had been mayor of Brooklyn 
at an age when most men have not 
entered on a public career. He 
was president of Columbia Univer- 
sily, secured its removal to the im- 
pesing site it occupies and laid the 
foundation of its transformation 
from a college to a university. He 
began and executed great reforms 
as mayor of Greater New York. 
These labors were sufficient to dig- 
nify the life of any man and to 
make him part of the history of his 
time. As president of the Nation- 
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al Civic Federation he entered on 
labors whose magnitude and suc- 
cess were known to the public but 
whose scope and importance, whose 
frequency and effect were neces- 
sarily known to but few men, and 
their full knowledge was shared 
only by his associates in the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. 

“The contests between organized 
labor and capital, more and more 
organized, have overtaxed the re- 
sources of administrative govern- 
ment and baffled economists, legis- 
lators and judges. In a series of 
these collisions he acted as arbitra- 
tor notably in the adjustment, 
among other differences, of the 
railroad controversy of 1914, 
which he, more than any other 
man, adjusted. These tasks were 
great, but his silent and unknown 
works were greater. As mediator, 
conciliator and adjuster of many 
mutual. differences, large and 
small, between labor and capital, 
he prevented innumerable strikes. 
Careless of outer knowledge, of 
public fame or the praise of men, 
he labored at his task. To it he 
gave health and strength, his wise 
judgment and sound persuasion. 
He stilled the passions of the em- 
ployer and employed, he overcame 
selfish purpose and by these per- 
sonal labors unseen and unheard by 
the public or by public authority, 
he worked public and social justice 
and spoke the reconciling word 
which brought industrial peace. 
These labors he continued to the 
end of a life sacrificed in this cause. 
He was a citizen of the republic 
who preferred its unselfish service 
to all public place and position, and 
at the end he gave his life through 
exertion in his last illness in these 
manifold and silent labors, which 
his character, his high-minded pur- 
pose and his native sense of justice 
rendered successful, and his love of 
his fellowmen fruitful. His record 
will always remain a precious 
proof that the true service of the 


many calls for the greater quali- 
ties of character is not to be 
measured by honors, office or the 
world’s wider fame.” 

This minute in commemoration 
of the death of the president of the 
Federation was ordered engrossed 
and sent to Mrs. Low. 

Vice-President Gompers, now 
acting president, in eulogizing his 
late associate, said: | 

“It is with the keenest feelings 
of regret that I have to announce 
officially to you the passing away 
of our honored friend and presi- 
dent, Mr. Seth Τον... When, on 
Sunday evening, the chairman of 
our national executive. council, Mr. 
Ralph M. Easley, informed me that 
our president had passed away that 
afternoon, it seemed to me that as 
soon as convenient and possible, 
the members of the executive 
committee of the National Civie 
Federation should be invited to at- 
tend a special meeting for the. pur- 
pose, first, to pay our tribute of 
respect to the memory of President 
Low and the great services which 
he has performed during a great 
lifetime—and second, to give ex- 
pression to our feelings in perhaps 
somewhat of a formal manner. At 
this time, it would scarcely be 
proper for your acting president 
to express more than a passing 
thought as to Mr. Low’s services 
and his character. It was my good 
fortune to have known him for 
many, many years. There was 
never in his whole career what I 
could detect as being one false note 
or false act. A man endowed with 
great ability to know, to learn and 
to understand not only books, but 
men, and to deal with mankind in 
its weakness and its strength, and 
to do the best that could be done in 
its interest—a just man was Seth 
Low! A real man who in his life 
has done much to help his fellows! 
I doubt if there were any one thing 
in his whole life that stood before 
his thought and action in the mat- 
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ter of being of service to his fel- 
, lows. His office, his time, his op- 
portunity—all were utilized, not 
for self, but for his fellowmen. 
Kindly in character, in disposition, 
helpful in every walk of life, and 
bringing his large experience to 
the office of president of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, he was 
thus more helpful than he other- 
wise could have been. He had the 
respect and confidence of the men 
of labor equally as he had it from 
men of means—of wealth—em- 
ployers—the public. And because 
of his splendid character, of his ut- 
ter fearlessness, of his willingness 
to do and to serve, he was peculiar- 
ly fitted for the office of president 
of the National Civic Federation. 
We have lost a great man—the 
country has lost a great man. 
While no individual is so essential 
to our lives and our national ex- 
istence that he cannot be spared, 
yet I am confident that it will be 
difficult to find another to measure 
up to the full worth of our late 
president.” 

In referring to the vacancy cre- 
ated by. the demise of Mr. Low, 
‘Acting President Gompers stated: 


“This is the second time that I 
have been called upon to act as 
president of the National Civic 
Federation by reason of the death 
of its president—first, upon the 
death of Mr. Mark Hanna, and now 
upon that of Mr. Seth Low. With 
the passing of Mr. Hanna, it 
seemed to the executive council of 
the. National Civic Federation that 
no election should be held to fill 
the vacancy caused by Mr. Hanna’s 
death, and that for the balance of 
the term I should act as president. 

“While I appreciate the honor, 
there is a certain depression which 
comes to one who succeeds to an 
office by reason of the death of 
another, and I feel that in this in- 
stance the office of the president of 
the National Civic Federation 
should be filled not by succession, 


but by choice. I have not the time 
nor do I deem it at all practicable 
that I should remain for any length 
of time as even acting president or 
president of the National Civic 
Federation. . 

“I suggest to Mr. Easley, the 

chairman of our national executive 

council, that he consult with the 
members of the executive board, 
either by mail or otherwise, just as 
the opportunity presents itself, so 
that the council can give considera- 
tion to the subject of selecting a 
president of the National Civic 
Federation. Of course, I may say 
at this time, probably the crown 
would never be offered. However, 
my name can under no circum- 
stances be used in connection with 
the presidency of the National Civ- 
ic Federation, and I doubt the wis- 
dom of my becoming its president, 
even if I had the desire and ambi- 
tion to do’so. I have not that am- 
bition and I prefer that someone 
else should occupy that position. I 
am very glad to serve as vice-presi- 
dent of this practical working body 
and to be helpful wherever I can, 
but the presidency should not go to 
me and I desire to have that borne 
in mind. Furthermore, I do not . 
wish the vacancy to continue so 
that I shall have to act as president 
in the interim pending the forth- 
coming annual election.” 

The executive council is consid- 
ering the matter of selecting a suc- 
cessor to the late President Low 
and, as requested by Acting Presi- 
dent Gompers, it will at once name 


someone to fill the office until the 


annual meeting in January. 


SS 


What is the essential of great- 
ness in human character? Is it will 
power, or self-restraint, or sympa- 
thy, or’ unselfishness, or sheer 
strength? Perhaps true greatness 
has its keystone in real simplicity. 
Can any other trait or traits take 
the place of that ?—Collier’s Maga- 
zine. 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
(By Frank McDonald.) 


HE trades union 
movement in this 
country has seem- 
ingly been the 
most chaotic that 
exists anywhere. 
At times it has 
come perilously 
near, in the earlier days, to reflect- 
ing the curious and often wildly 
absurd forms we see in some 
American religions, legislation, so- 
cial experiments and the adminis- 
tration of law. 

Lynch law is typically American. 
It has been used without stint 
‘against the unions. Then there is 
a mass of Federal laws, State laws 
of forty-eight different kinds, 
county laws and municipal ordi- 
nances. Somewhere in this mass 
could be found a law that could be 
directed against the unions. But 
slowly out of the disorder and 
fighting every step of the ground 
against those in whose favor the 
laws were framed, the trades 
unions have brought the working 
class, even the unorganized, to a 
clearer understanding of what is 
their right and what is necessary 
to the general social welfare. 

They have done it at a cost of 
suffering, of life and wealth that 
is incalculable. In the hundreds of 
experiments that have been made 
in organization there was always 
at least a lesson. Little unions 
have come forward, attempted cer- 
tain reforms, and have passed 
away. Great unions, apparently 
capable of wielding invincible pow- 
er, have suddenly disintegrated, 
and the work of organization had 
to be started again. The American 
people are the most disorderly, un- 
certain óf purpose and wasteful in 
the world. The American people 
include those whose ancestors came 
here with the first Europeans and 
those who arrived yesterday. They 





are of every race and every color 
and speak dozens of different 
tongues. But it does not matter 
what the color or the language may 
be, each is a potential wage worker, 
and it has been the task of the 
trades unions to organize them and 
drill them into an efficient army of 
labor in defense of labor. 

The Problems.—First of all, the 
workers had no protection under 
the law. The little strikes that oc- 
curred in the earlier days were not 
the result of trades unionism, but 
were the revolts of a few individ- 
uals here and there. The trades 
union is the product of the ma- 
chine. Whitney’s invention of the 
cotton gin made the textile busi- 
ness possible on a large scale and 
necessitated a big supply of labor. 
Howe’s invention of the sewing 
machine produced a revolution. In 
1830 there were only about twenty 
miles of railroad in this country, 
and it is during this period that the 
American trades union begins its 
first halting attempts to protect the 
wage workers. 

The carpenters and joiners and 
the shipwrights had formed organ- 
izations early in the century, and 
in 1833 the carpenters’ strike in 
New York led to the formation of 
a general trades union. In 1825 
the New York women tailors 
struck, and women have made la- 
bor history in the clothing industry 
since that time. In 1836 the Low- 
ell mill girls went on strike because 
the cost of board had been in- 
creased from $5.00 a week to $5.50 
and there had been no increase in 
wages. These are all significant in- 
cidents, as they show that neces- 
sity had aroused the wage workers 
and they show that the number of 
wage workers was steadily increas- 
ing. 

Practically all of the unions, 
with a few striking exceptions, 
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previous to the civil war were 
short-lived. But it is during this 
time there occurred the events that 
make the great American labor 
problem of today. This is the rich- 
est country in the world, and it has 
the richest and in some respects 
the poorest people in the world. 

Previous to the civil war the 
process of monopolizing was in full 
swing. The land grabbers, the 
mine and forest grabbers opened 
the way for the oil field and water 
power monopolists. So the Ameri- 
ean labor movement has not only 
had to struggle against the individ- 
ual employer, but against great 
aggregations of wealth and the 
legislative power that wealth 
gives. 

The history of the American la- 
bor movement forms a library. Its 
variations are endless and its his- 
tory as told in strikes and lockouts 
is one long series of outrages and 
injustice. Trades unions have not 
only had to protect themselves in 
the factories, but they have had to 
fight for labor and social legisla- 
tion from the beginning. When 
this legislation was obtained they 
had to fight for its enforcement. 

They have had to fight the law 
makers and the judges, the police 
power and those who usurped po- 
lice power. Nothing has been won 
without a bitter struggle, and that 
struggle is only now approaching 
its climax.—American Labor Year 
Book. 


CATS MAKING LAWS FOR 
MICE 


When the land question was un- 
der consideration in the British 
Parliament which consisted wholly 
of land owners, John Bright thus 
characterized the situation, “We 
are now in the parliament of the 
cats making laws for the mice.” 
The same characterization applies 
exactly to the solution which Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has 


worked out for the labor problem. 
The industrial war which existed 
for months in the mines of the Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company 
stirred the conscience of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who felt compelled 
to do something ‘‘to better the sit- 
uation in Colorado.” He had pub- 
licly announced that he preferred 
to lose every cent he had invested 
in Colorado rather than recognize 
the union and permit the miners to 
establish better conditions in ac- 
cord with their own ideals. 

As Mr. Rockefeller would not re- 
cant he was compelled to devise a 
new system. He secured the ad- 
vice of professional humanitarians 
and then advertised that he had 
“solved” the labor problem and 
would establish industrial democ- 
racy. -His plan provides for a maze 
of committees, each of which are 
assigned to deal with some matter 
that affects conditions of work. The 
miners are to “elect” representa- 
tives to serve on these committees. 
The committees meet with the rep- 
resentatives of the company and 
consider all “grievances” that shall 
refer to them. An appeal may be 
taken from the decision of the com- 
mittee and may be carried through 
a succession of committees. An “ad- 
justment” may come after many 
committees and many months. Su- 
perficially the plan provides for the 
adjustment of any complaint or 
misunderstanding that may arise. 
It provides everything for the 
workers except that which is essen- 
tial for influence in industrial af- 
fairs—power. 

Like the parliament of cats mak- 
ing law for the mice, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller and his advisers have 
formulated a solution that protects 
employers. He presumes to say 
that the miners can secure justice 
and solve their problems without 
the power, and he pretends they 
ean do this in dealing with the com- 
pany, that is, backed by all of the 

(Continued on Page 16) 











(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


called by the committee appointed by the central body, did not 
have much effect—that is, much of a response was not made to 
the call. The organizations in New York City stood for law and 
obedience to the constitutions binding them to their International Unions, 
proving once again the sacredness of a contract entered into with an 
employer on the side of the union. This is as it should be. There is no 
argument now, nor at any time in the past, that can be advanced in favor 
of a general sympathetic strike. Your editor in the columns of this 
Journal, and in his addresses on occasions when a situation similar to the 
one in New York confronted our organization, has repeatedly said that 
no greater injury could be done the labor movement than the taking part 
by organizations in a general sympathetic strike, thereby directly violat- 
ing signed contracts. Your Journal has contained, on more than one 
occasion, editorials condemning the general sympathetic strike, proving 
it to be an absolute failure; something to be avoided, and something 
which the employer against whom the strike is directed, in order to bring 
him to time, is anxious for. In summing up the whole situation, it means 
nothing more nor less than the striking at your friends and making them 
pay the price; breaking all the bonds and ties of friendship and honor 
that binds you to your employers who are your friends, and doing all 
this in order to get back at one of your enemies. 
The situation in New York between the street car men and their 


T general sympathetic strike in New York City, which was 


employers undoubtedly was a crime against trade unionism. There can | 


be no doubt in the mind of any one who has followed the situation but 
what the street car companies deliberately broke their agreement with 
the organization and did so for the purpose of destroying the organiza- 
tion by forcing it into a second strike. Mr. Fitzgerald, organizer for the 
street car men, we can say, is without a doubt, one of the most conscien- 
tious and faithful workers in the labor movement, and there is nothing 
within reason that our organization could do that we would not be glad 
to do to help the street car men and to give some encouragement to Or- 
ganizer Fitzgerald. But we have repeatedly said, what is the use, and 
where is the sense or the justice in destroying one organization and 
breaking our contracts with decent, honest employers in order that we 
might get at, or try to get at, an unjust employer. Besides this, take for 
instance the strike in New York: how could we make Mr. Shonts come to 
time by tying up the milk industry, the coal industry, or the dry goods 
industry in greater New York? Why, to be truthful about the matter, 
Mr. Shonts, president of the street car company, would be tickled to 
death because the more inconvenience he could cause the business inter- 
ests of New York the more pleased he would be and the sooner the strike 
would end. For instance, suppose the general sympathetic strike took 
place and fifty or sixty thousand trade unionists were to go on strike, 
how long do you suppose that could last at this time when the expense 
of living takes nearly every dollar the worker earns? It must also be 
remembered that New York, as a whole, is not one-third organized, so 
there would be thousands and thousands of unorganized workers who 
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would not respond to the call. Even if they all did respond, the employ- 
ers could stand aloof and wait until the employes were willing to return 
to work. Society is not yet organized sufficiently to handle a situation of 
this kind. It is true that the workers have within their hands the power 
to cripple the industry of any city, but it is also true that by doing so 
the workers are very liable to cripple themselves, or starve themselves 
into submission. There is one aspect of the situation, or there is one 
thing that might happen which might put the fear of the multitude into 
the minds of the capitalists, and that is, with a general tie-up of industry 
by a general strike, as the days went on, a form of revolution might pre- 
vail, and when the workers were starving undoubtedly the storehouses 
and the places containing food would be surrounded and attacked. I 
think eliminating the honest leadership in New York City, we question 
that many of those in other places and at other times who have advocated 
a general strike, had in mind the bringing about of a mild form of revo- 
lution. However, should such a condition prevail and should the workers 
become entangled in a conflict with the city, state and national govern- 
ment, where do you suppose it would all end? It could end in no other 
way except in the destruction of lives and the mowing down of the best 
men of our time—men who have helped to build up the organizations of 
labor and establish and maintain a society for the toilers of the nation. 


The street car men and their union are somewhat similar to our own. 
There are no other two organizations that come closer together, when 
considering the nature of our work, and we say this for the street car 
men—they are fighters and deserve the support of all organized. labor. 
We also know that Organizer Fitzgerald was not looking for a condition 
which might destroy contracts between other organizations and their 
employers in the City of New York, but that day after day, with the un- 
just employers placing their backs up against the wall and refusing to 
negotiate with the representatives of the street car men’s union; with 
the employers day after day defying the union and deliberately and 
openly planning and plotting to destroy the union, Organizer Fitzgerald 
and those who were assisting him were driven to take the stand they 
took, and, if necessary, try to cripple the entire city of New York in 
order to bring about recognition for the strikers who were looking up to 
him for guidance and assistance. No man knows what he will do until 
he is tied up in a situation similar to the one in New York and for that 
reason we should not censure those in New York who were trying to 
bring about a general tie-up through a general sympathetic strike. 
Rather should we sympathize with them and try to place ourselves in the 
position in which they were placed at the time. Also, those who were 
at the head of the affair in New York should not censure the unions that 
refused to take part in this general strike; the unions that decided to 
live to their contracts, and neither should the general committee be 
censured, nor should they censure the men who had charge of their 
union who were only trying to carry out the laws of their organization 
and observe their contracts. We were in continual touch with our repre- 
sentatives in New York during this great crisis. We advised our people, 
of course, to live to their contracts and to try to maintain the stand- 
ing with their employers which they had won after years of hard and 
bitter conflict. We refused to publish any statements in the paper, be- 
cause after all, down in our hearts, it was a case of where we were placed 
between love and duty. We were anxious to help the street car men but 
duty to ourselves and our organization compelled us to respect our con- 
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tracts. The street car men’s union may be sacrificed in this fight, the 
same as our express drivers’ union in New York was sacrificed a few 
years ago. We refused then to order out the rest of our teamsters and 
chauffeurs in a general sympathetic strike in order to help out our own 
union that was involved in a serious conflict. The express companies 
would have been only too glad to involve all the other industries in New 
York, but we knew that it would not be just to the employers who had 
signed our contracts for us to strike against them in order to get back 
at the express companies. In the strike of the street car men we have 
taken the same position’ that we took in all similar cases, and we will 
continue in this position to the end, and let it be distinctly understood 
that while our sympathies are with the street car men and we were will- 
ing to help them in any way, shape or manner that we could outside the 
breaking of our contracts, that we only did, ourselves, what we will ask 
others to do in the future. Never will we ask another labor organiza- 
tion to break its contract with its employers to assist a striking team- 
sters’ union in any city in the country. We say to our members, no mat- 
ter what happens, no matter what stress or pressure is brought to bear, 
or what arguments are advanced, keep your contracts inviolate and you 
will find that in the end you will educate the employers to respect you 
and honor you because they will believe that in your dealings you are 
just and honorable. 


VERY trade unionist and every friend of the working people, in 
the judgment of the Editor of your Magazine, is bound to vote for 
Wilson from a moral standpoint. Many of our readers may think 
that the Editor has some purpose in writing this article. He has, 

and his purpose is this: that he is trying to enlighten our members as 
to the necessity of putting forth every effort to elect him, because not 
only will it be a slap at Labor if Wilson is defeated, but it will be an 
injustice that it will take many years to offset. The employers of the 
country have banded themselves together almost as a unit to try to 
beat the Democratic nominee, and you may rest assured that we are go- 
ing to have adverse legislation if the present head of our national gov- 
ernment is defeated. The men of labor, of course, will try to defend 
their position and will keep their organization together because, after all, 
the organizations of labor must stick together and are bound to live, but 
it will be so much easier; action will be obtained so much quicker if we 
can retain in power in Washington the present party. Of course, this 
article may not convince some of our members who have always voted 
a certain ticket. We might also add that there will be no hard feelings 
no matter how any man votes, but it is the duty of every trade unionist 
to vote for the party whom he believes doing the most good for the rank 
and file of workers. All over the country President Wilson has been at- 
tacked for his stand in the so-called Adamson eight-hour law for the 
railway men, but Wilson has not flinched; he has stood by his actions 
and has openly proclaimed to the world that the rank and file of the 
workers must be recognized and that society today demands the eight- 
hour day and justice for the toilers. This is the first time in the history 
of our nation that the President of the United States had the courage to 
make such a statement, facing, as he was, the combined organized capi- 
tal of the country, backed up by the manufacturers’ association, backed 
up also by every enemy of labor. We have not at this writing the time 
nor the space to enter into a discussion of what has been done by Wil- 
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son since his advent into office. He has a trade unionist as a member of 
his cabinet, Mr. W. B. Wilson, a member of the mine workers’ union, and 
his appointment of the Commission on Industrial Relations, with Frank 
P. Walsh as Chairman, was of enormous importance to the toilers of the 
nation because of the disclosures made by this commission, as a result 
of its investigation. I could go on indefinitely, but above and beyond all, 
the fact that he has proved himself to be the friend of the common man; 
the friend of humanity; the man of peace, should endear him to the 
hearts of every man and woman in this country. Some of our members 
may think that it is not just right for us to preach politics through the 
columns of our Journal, but where else can we preach it? In what 
other way can we reach our members with a word of.advice? The case 
is so urgent, so important, the necessity so great, that your Editor begs 
and implores that you men give the situation due consideration and 
trusts that you may see your way clear to vote for the friend of Labor 
—the man who is endorsed by the American Federation of Labor 
—the man who calls in for counsel and advice men like you. We want 
you to vote for him because we are confident that the progressive legis- 
lation that he has helped to enact or placed upon our statute books dur- 
ing the last four years will be doubled. and trebled if he is returned to 
office for the next four years. If this Journal reaches your hands be- 
fore the day for voting show to us and the labor movement, of which 
you are a member, that the boss does not control your vote, and that 
your officers and the labor movement has influenced you to vote for the 
nominee who represents the toilers of the nation. 


We have just received information from Local No. 352, Coal Wagon 
Drivers of Albany, N. Y., that their employers have granted them an 
increase of $1.00 per week, although their agreement does not expire 
until next March. The members of the executive board of the local 
union met the employers in conference, and, after both sides talked the 
matter over in a friendly manner, the employers granted the local 
union an increase of $1.00 per week. We desire to congratulate the 
local union on the management of its affairs and the manner in which 
President Brennan carried on negotiations with the employers. There 
is nothing like a union after all, because had the boys acted as indi- 
viduals in this case they would not have obtained any increase. The 
union means strength and the employers recognize unionism and or- 
ganization, and are usually willing, if any kind of diplomacy is used 
by the union, to improve the conditions of the men, that is, if they be- 
lieve the union is strong enough to insist on the demands they are mak- 
ing. 


The following three local unions sent donations to the striking 
teamsters of Minneapolis on the general appeal sent out. They were 
omitted in the last month’s Journal through some oversight on the 
part of Brother Oakes, Secretary of Local No. 23. So that there may 
be no misunderstanding we publish them in this issue. If there are any 
local unions that contributed to this fund and they were not given credit 
for same in the September issue of our Magazine, kindly notify the 


Editor: 
Pocak Union Νο, 292) τον ος $10.00 
Local nion Νου 77h. erates ere 10.00 
Local Union Νο. 560... 5.00 
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HILE visiting his International Union—the Journeymen Bar- 
bers, of which he was practically the founder—Brother Wil- 
liam Klapetzky passed away in his hotel a few days ago. He 
was taken seriously ill while visiting the General Executive 

Board meeting of his International Union. His home was in Los An- 
geles. Brother Klapetzky was at one time very prominent in the labor 
movement, being practically the founder and father of the International 
Union of which he was the principal officer for a number of years. 
Ali trade unionists with whom he ever came in contact regarded him 
as a sincere, hard-working and intelligent labor union official. In days 
past he was prominent in the American Federation of Labor, and when 
that organization was struggling and striving to gain a position or get 
on its feet, Brother Klapetzky was one of the foremost in that battle. 
In September, 1907, he represented the American Federation of Labor 
in the British Trades Congress in England. All who knew him loved 
him, and it was indeed a shock to the International officers in Indian- 
apolis and elsewhere when we heard of his sudden death. He is only 
one more of the faithful few who has passed away. Brother Klapetzky 
held the good will of all who knew him. He was a faithful, earnest 
and sincere writer and worker in behalf of labor. He did his work 
well, and the condition in which his organization is today speaks vol- 
umes. for the services he rendered it, because, as stated above, he was 
one of its founders and only retired two years ago when the organiza- 
tion was in a solid, permanent condition. 


On and after the 10th of November, and during the rest of the 
month, the General President and General Secretary will be absent 
from the General Office attending the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and also some meetings of our local unions in the 
vicinity of Baltimore. This convention of the American Federation of 
Labor will be an important one, as many questions of importance deal- 
ing with the trade union movement will come up for consideration. On 
Sunday, November 12, the General President and General Secretary 
will address a mass meeting of our local unions in Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
business at Headquarters will go on just the same, but if answers to 
communications pertaining to strikes or the interpretation of our laws 
addressed to the General President are delayed, you will understand 
the cause of the delay—because he is away from the General Office. 


Again we ask our local unions, when sending in wage scales for our 
approval, to send in two copies, one to be kept here on file in the Gen- 
eral Office for future reference. Also, when sending in your wage scale 
for approval, state as briefly, or in as few words as possible, the differ- 
ence in the wage scale you are now about to present to your employers 
and the one under which you are working, so that we may have some 
idea of the change you are making. 


Organizer Farrell has been in the hospital at Indianapolis for the 
past three weeks. He is getting along very nicely at the present time, 
after undergoing a very serious operation. In a few days we expect 
him to be on his feet again if his condition continues to mend as it is 
at present. 
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Local No. 727, Chauffeurs of Chicago, won a victory the other day 
after a battle of three weeks against the Atlas Auto Company. The 
men have all returned to work under union conditions and every one 
is happy. It is too bad that the owner could not realize before the 
fight started how unwise it was to bring about the conflict which neces- 
sitated a loss in business for the company. However, those things hap- 
pen once in a while, but only once to any one employer or company. 


The strike against a few of the milk companies in St. Louis is still 
on. Our men are making a gallant fight. We are in hopes from day 
to day that a settlement will be reached, although as the strike goes 
on it becomes more troublesome to bring about a settlement. There 
are about three hundred and fifty or four hundred members of the 
union working under a contract and about two hundred still on strike. 
We wish our milk wagon drivers, who are making this gallant fight, 
success and hope and trust they will be victorious in the end, as we feel 
confident that never again will the milk industry of St. Louis bring 
about a strike. As far as the union is concerned, we might safely say 
now that the strike is won, as there are two-thirds of the men working 











under a signed contract with better conditions. 


EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW 


As a resut of the miners’ strike 
at Rosiclare, Ill., private guards, 
imported by the mine owners, took 
possession of the town, lawlessly 
overturned the local government 
and drove out the town officials. 
But for remarkable self-restraint 
on the part of the outraged citizens 
another Ludlow massacre might 
have developed. Publication by 
outside investigators of facts re- 
garding the situation, and an. ap- 
peal to Governor Dunne by the 
State Federation of Labor, has 
finally brought from the mine own- 
ers a promise to withdraw their 
guards to the mines, abolish illegal- 
ly instituted martial law and allow 
resumption of authority by the mu- 
nicipal government. It is to be 
hoped that the promise will be 
kept. But should the matter be al- 
lowed to rest there? 

Let it be supposed that condi- 
tions were reversed, that the strik- 
ers had driven out the local officials 
and instituted a reign of terror, 
would the matter be allowed to rest 
with restoration of law and order? 
Would not the grand jury have 
. been convened, indictments have 


been found by wholesale and ar- 
rests of leaders and followers have 
been made? Then why should not 
a similar course be followed now? 
But nothing of the kind has been 
reported so far from Rosiclare. 
Perhaps prosecution of the offend- 
ers is not desirable. But, if not, 
then it is not desirable when strik- 
ers happen to be the aggressors un- 
less there ought to be one law for 
the rich and another for the poor. 
— Public. 


Federal recruiting officers in 
New York have succeeded in enlist- 
ing but 872 men, whereas the 
State’s quota under the Hay-Cham- 
berlain act is 15,000. It was but 
a few months ago that 130,000 
New Yorkers marched in a prepar- 
edness parade. Would the sugges- 
tion be worth considering for re- 
cruiting officers to take a list of 
these paraders and personally so- 
licit each and every one to enlist? 
Interesting reading could be de- 
rived from the excuses they would 
give for failure to do themselves 
what they urged that others should 
be compeiled to do.—Public. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ΠΠ, on 
ure nee 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—I am tak- 
ing the liberty of writing you my 
first letter in regard to our local af- 
fairs. We have just completed 
negotiations with our employers 
for what we believe to be our most 
successful wage scale, in which we 
received $2.00 per week raise for 
every man, and furthermore, in 
dealing with the Furniture Mer- 
chants’ Club for the first time we 
were somewhat surprised to find 
on its roster some of the large de- 
partment stores of our city with 
whom we have never been able to 
deal, and as these firms had men 
on the committee with whom we 
were negotiating we went to some 
extra pains to leave a good impres- 
sion on them, and I believe that we 
convinced them that we were fair 
and considered the employers’ side 
as well as the employes. From 
what we have heard since I believe 
it will bring results in the near fu- 
ture. We have to date about thir- 
ty agreements signed, several more 
than we ever had before and about 
fifty more firms to sign yet. 


I am enclosing a copy of the 
agreement as signed, also a clip- 
ping from the Chicago Labor 
News, which reads as follows: 

“The Furniture and Department 
Store Drivers’ Local 722 held one 
of the largest meetings in its his- 
tory last Sunday afternoon, when 
its hall at 20 West Randolph street 
was packed to the doors with en- 
thusiastic members who were told 
of the new wage scale that had 
been negotiated, calling for an ad- 
vance of $2.00 a week for every 
member of the organization. 

“This inerease not only affects 
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the drivers and chauffeurs, but also 
the helpers and stablemen and the 
packers in the small retail furni- 
ture houses and was obtained by 
negotiations that were carried on 
without a sign of friction on either 
side and completed with the utmost 
good feeling and friendly relations 
existing between the employers 
and the representatives of the or- 
ganization. 

“The local is now doing business 
with the Furniture Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which numbers about one 
hundred concerns and includes 
some of the largest dealers, such as 
the Fair, Rothschilds and Wie- 
boldts, and in the over fourteen 
years of its existence has increased 
wages over 100 per cent. without 
having at any time to resort to a 
strike. 

“When the local was organized 
on May 11, 1902, the men were re- 
ceiving as low as $7.00 and $8.00 
per week, while today the lowest 
paid man is receiving $16.00. The 
scale that has just been signed is 
retroactive and dates from Septem- 
ber 1 and runs utnil December 31, 
1919 — three years and four 
months, so that each man will find 
in his pay envelope for this month 
an additional $8.00, which ought to 
help some.” Fraternally, 

J. D. SHAVER, 
Local Union No. 722. 


----- 


Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and _ Brother—The 
fighting between the Globe Render- 
ing Company and the Grease 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Help- 
ers’ Union has come to an end. I 
wish to state that on July 3, 1914, 
a strike was called on the Globe 
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Rendering Company and the strike 
has been on up to August 11, 1916. 

On August 10, 1916, three of our 
brothers got out and stopped the 
men who worked on the dead ani- 
mal trucks and explained the trou- 
ble to them, and the following 
morning there was no wheel 
turned. I was called to the office 


of the Globe Rendering Company 


and had our old agreement signed 
for one year, commencing August 
11, 1916, and had some of our 
brothers put back to work. I hope 
by next year the boys will do bet- 
ter. RUD. SCHULTZ, 
Business Agent Grease Teamsters 
and Helpers’ Union Νο. (85. 


CHICKASHA, ΟΚΙΑ. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—The 
wage scale and nine-hour workday 
recently adopted by this local and 
approved by yourself, has now been 
accepted by all employers of this 
city and the members desire to ex- 


press their appreciation of the ap- 
proval of the General President in 


this matter. At first some of the 
transfer lines refused to grant our 
demands, so after receiving the ap- 
proval of the General President the 
local called a strike on those lines 
or October 9. At noon one of those 
lines came to our terms and the 
men returned to work. By noon 
the second day all the employers 
had come to our terms and put all 
the men back to work. 

The membership certainly ap- 
preciates the assistance of the Gen- 
eral President in this matter, for 
we believe that the knowledge of 
a strong international movement 
behind us had much to do with the 
employers granting our demands. 

The men are now working nine 
hours per day at $2.50 per day 
with time and one-half for over- 
time. This is, indeed, an improve- 
ment over past conditions, when 
we worked from the time we could 
get out of a morning till late at 


night at much less than the present 
wage. 3 
With best wishes for the labor 
movement, I am, Fraternally, 
JOE BELCHER, 
Sec.-Treas. Local No. 241. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I wish to 
inform you about two brothers of 
Local No. 100 who have been con- 
sidered unfair to the local union 
and have been expelled for viola- 
tion of their obligation, or for go- 
ing to work for a concern that was 
wrong after they were ordered to 
stay away from there. Their 
names are William T. Morris and 
Grant Griffith. 

I am sending this letter to you 
so that our unions throughout’ the 
country may know who they are if 
they make application for member- 
ship and will understand that those 
two brothers have been expelled. 

Kindly give this space in the 
monthly Journal. 

JOHN GRABER, 
Secretary L. U. No. 100. 


CATS MAKING LAWS FOR 
MICE 
(Concluded from Page 8) 


power of 26 Broadway. But the 
elaborate machinery of the Rocke- 
feller labor solution (the cats) can- 
not any longer deceive the mice. 
Already the report comes that the . 
miners of Colorado want real 
unions—organizations affiliated to 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. A trade union, like any other 
organic institution, must be the re- 
sult of natural growth. An artifi- 
cial substitute, even though labeled 
“Just as good” by the Rockefeller 
publicity department, will not re- 
place the trade union organization 
that is the outgrowth of years of 
experience and a response to hu- 
man needs.— American Federa-- 
tionist. 





It is cruel to notice that there are a few so-called labor men who ‘are 
influenced to vote against the candidates of Labor. These men we have 
always had with us, but they are vastly in the minority. These men are 
hound either by prej udice of early life or else have selfish motives in taking 
a stand, at time of election, against the candidates endorsed by Labor. 


Your Magazine, or the Journal, that represents your organization, 
which you are reading, has refused to publish any advertisements or any 
written matter, for which payment was offered where said written matter — 
‘or advertisements endeavored to injure, by insinuations, the friends of 
Labor who are candidates for office. The labor movement is big enough, 
and strong enough to rely on itself, and the officers of labor organizations 


should be relegated to the rear or driven out of the organization if they are)”, 


discovered accepting favors of any kind from the enemies of labor. 





-Official pem agazine 
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International Brotherhood 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Buttons $ .25 apiece 
73 a pair 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be scent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 Last Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 


i ------- 
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